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‘‘Bur AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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A CRYSTAL. 


BY H. H. 








I noxp the precious thing in reverent hand. 

For centuries it lay in soundless night, 

Locked fast in the inexorable might 

Of rocks. Yet its imperious demand 

Drew down rich hue from all the sunlit land, 

Wrought shape surpassed not by the utmost 
hight 

Of sculptor’s skill. 

Set free, it takes the light 

As it were fashioned from the light’s own 
strands, 

And shoots its beam of color like a star. 

In reverent hands I hold the precious thing, 

And, thinking of a soul I know, would sing, 

If I might dare, how lonely and afar 

From light of love, like crystal pure, it grew, 

Then in the light of love flashed clear and 
true. 





AFTER CONVERSION—WHAT 
NEXT? 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 





Tur religious journals have been filled for 
several months past with the welcome re- 
ports of widespread revivals. These have 
been often spoken of as harvest seasons in 
the various churches. But the phrase is an 
erroneous and misleading one. Conversion 
is rather a planting-time with a soul than its 
“harvest.” It is a beginning of better 
things; not a consummation completed. 
Those pastors and evangelists commit a 
fearful mistake who feel that the conversion 
of sinners is the one main object of all 
Gospel effort; whereas conversion is only 
the means, the essential first step to the 
great end of all true Gospel effort, which is 
the service of God by a genuine godly life. 
Those young converts make a still worse 
mistake if they sit down happy and con- 
tented with having ‘* confessed Christ ” and 
united with his Church. The clock that 
strikes one is expected to strike two. 

What is conversion? It is a turning from 
the wrong road into the right one. The 
journey is yet to be performed before 
Heaven is attained. Too many, alas! set 
out on this straight road and fall away be- 
fore they reach the mark of the prize. 
Conversion is simply an enlisting in the 
army of Jesus. The battles and the hard 
bivouacs are yet before you. Let not him 
that girdeth on his harness boast himself as 
he that putteth it off. We want to impress 
it upon the mind of every young convert 
that the real conflict has only begun, and 
they have done no more than to put on their 
armor and enroll their names. Supposing 
you to be truly regenerated by the Divine 
Spirit, what next? 

We would reply that the sowing-time of 
your spiritual spring has just begun. Don't 
Tepeat the current prattle about being a 
“harvested soul, gathered into the garner.” 
The Church is not a granary. You are just 
beginning to sow for yourself; and whatso- 
ever you sow you will surely reap. You 
are forming new habits of thinking and act- 
‘ng. You are an utterly inexperienced be 
ginner in an entirely new line of life. The 
first year of your Christian life will have a 
mighty influence on all your future. Many 
& Wedlock has been spoiled by a bad honey- 
moon. Many a promising convert has been 
Tuned by an unhappy start; or, at least, his 


hopes of spiritual power and usefulness 
have been blasted. 

















Begin with a determination to learn 
Christ’s will and to do it. This is what that 
famous convert near Damascus was aiming 
at when he inquired, so anxiously: ‘‘ Lord, 
what wilt thow have me to do?” It is very 
well to know what a’ Bunyan or a Finney 
or a Moody has written or said about the 
Christian life. But go to the fountain-head. 
Go to Jesus in an humble, docile spirit, and 
ask him in fervent prayer to guide you. 
Bend your will to his will. He is perfectly 
willing to guide the meek and the teachable 
in the right way. I honestly believe that, 
when a docile heart sincerely asks to be led 
and then obeys the voice of conscience, that 
heart seldom takes a false step—yea, never 
does. Jesus promises to lead you in the 
way of alltruth. Trust him. 

Conscience is the vital point. You need 
not trouble yourself much about your 
feelings or your frames, as long as con- 
science turns as steadily toward Christ 
as the needle toward the North Pole. 
It is the office of conscience to detect sin 
and righteousness; to decide for one and 
to reject the other. Feelings are very 
fallacious. Some Christians are very de- 
vout in their feelings and wretchedly 
deficient in their daily conduct. They for- 
get that the best proof of love to Christ is 
to ‘‘keep his commandments.” Fervent 
Christians in the prayer-meeting, they are 
sorry specimens of Christians outside of it. 
There is a lamentable lack of conscience in 
too much of the flaming piety which burns 
out all its oil in the prayer-room or the 
‘*praise-meeting.” We do not wonder at 
the sneers which are often leveled by 
shrewd men of the world at this sort of 
‘‘revival religion.” See to it that you give 
no occasion for such sneers. See to it that 
Jesus is not betrayed before his enemies by 
your inconsistency. The best thing you 
can do for your Saviour and your Master is 
to live an honest, truthful, pure, and Godly 
life. Others are watching you. Then watch 
over yourself, 

In putting on your armor, don’t forget that 
the sword of the Spirit is the Word of God. 
Not content with merely reading your Bible, 
study it. Instead of skimming over whole 
acres of truth, put your spade into the most 
practical passages and dig deep. Study the 
twenty-fifth Psalm, and the twelfth chapter 
of Romans, as well as the sublime eighth 
chapter. Study the whole epistle of James. 
It will teach you how a Christian ought to 
behave before the world. As you get on 
further you may strike your hoe and your 
mattock down into the rich ore-beds of the 
Book of John. Saturate your heart with 
God’s Word. 

As for your field of Christian work, you 
ought not to have much trouble about that. 
Follow God’s leadings and go into the first 
field of labor which he opens to you. Do 
not seek easy posts or those which will 
flatter vanity. Brave Mary Lyon used to 
tell her pupils at Mount Holyoke to “‘ go 
where no one else was willing to go.” 
Threescore of her graduates became mis- 
sionaries for Christ Jesus. As soon as you 
begin to think that you are too good for 
your place, then the place is too good for 
you.. Do what you can do best. A con- 
verted inebriate in my congregation has 
found his field in a praying-band for the 
reformation of drunkards. While you are 
working for the Master, do not neglect the 
inner life of your own soul. If you do not 
keep the fountain well filled with love of 
Jesus, the stream of your activities will run 
dry as soon as the novelty is over. 
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Your daily battle will be with the sins 
that most easily beset you. The serpent 
often scotched is not killed. Paul himself 
had to give his carnal appetites the ‘‘ black 
eye” pretty often. You will never get your 
discharge from this war with the old Adam 
until you enter Heaven. The moment you 
fall asleep the Philistines will be upon you. 
Challenge every tempter that approaches 
you. The dangerous Devil is the one that 
wears the white robe and cozzens you witha 
smooth tongue. 

Finally, strive to be a Christian man 
everywhere. Carry the savor of your com- 
munion with Christ wherever you go. 
Jacob brought into his old blind father’s 
presence such an odor of the barley-ground 
and the vineyard that he had ‘‘ the smell of 
a field which the Lord had blessed.” Every 
place you enter ought to be the better for 
your presence. Never disappoint the ex- 
pectation of your Master. He is the best 
master in the universe. Having put on the 
uniform of his glorious service, wear it until 
you are laid in your coffin. Carry his ban- 
ner up to the heavenly gate. When Death 
calls your name on the roll, be ready to 
answer ‘‘ Here.” 

EEE 


NORMAN MACLEOD, OF SCOTLAND. 


BY WILLIAM W. PATTON, D.D. 





TEN years since it was the good fortune 
of the writer to make personally the ac- 
quaintance of his father’s valued friend, 
Rev. Norman Macleod, D.D., of Glasgow, 
Scotland, and to receive from him the heart- 
iest of welcomes and most valuable assist- 
ance in the various objects of his visit to that 
interesting country. What was then learned 
of the man, from a somewhat continuous and 





free intercourse, as well as from the testimo- 
ny of others and his public reputation, left an 
unusually favorable impression, which time 
has only deepened. And now the perusal 
of the two volumes of his memoirs, written 
by his brother, Donald, has stirred afresh 
the fountain of feeling, till it overflows into 
this tribute to his memory. 

There must have been something unusu- 
ally attractive in a man whé was equally 
beloved by the extremes of society—who 
was the favorite chaplain of Queen Vic- 
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his pencil, no minister of Christ more truly 
loved his proper work of preaching the 
Gospel. This appears by the touching 
records in his journal, as well as by the in- 
cessant labors of his life. He often ex- 
presses his thanks to God for putting him 
into the noblest work to which aman can 
be devoted. His ‘‘ Barony Church” stood, 
a plain, square building, under the shadow 
of the great cathedral, and was crowded by 
one of the most cultured audiences in the 
city. But he longed to reach the poor; and 
what that word poor means in the ‘‘ winds ” 
and ‘‘ closes” of Glasgow the observant trav- 
eler well knows and all the world has 
heard. And, as he despaired of getting 
them to church, in the company of a re- 
spectable audience, he opened a chapel in 
their own quarter, placed a guard at the 
door, and admitted only men in their every- 
day working clothes. And there he 
preached to crowds of the most ignorant 
and degraded, and with marked results of 
salvation. It is no wonder that the ‘‘ com- 
mon people heard him gladly,” as they did 
his Master before him. 

He was less a favorite with the theologians. 
His mind was not of the strictly theologic 
cast, He did not incline to metaphysics or 
philosophy. He held to biblical doctrine, 
but not to rigid dogma. He liked the con- 
crete, rather than the abstract. Truth he 
desired for its practical uses, rather than for 
system-making. Christ as a divine human 
person filled his mind and heart, and he 
attached far less importance to Christ as a 
theological conception. Hence, he some- 
times criticised the theologians for their 
narrowness, their dryness, and their lack 
of humanity and charity. They, in turn, 
assailed him for laxity, when they could 
bring no accusation against him for .idle- 
ness in his work, seeing that ‘‘in labofts he 
was more abundant” than they all. His 
view of the atonement differed from the or- 
dinary Scotch penal view of punishment 
suffered for the elect; while yet he had no 
sympathy with the Coleridgean hypothesis 
of Young and others. He more nearly 
agreed with the theory of his kinsman 
(whom he greatly loved and admired), John 
Macleod Campbell, as argued in his deeply 
spiritual work, ‘‘ The Nature of the Atone- 





toria, and yet was almost idolized by the 
poor of Glasgow. All classes spoke of 
him familiarly by his Christian name, as of 
a personal friend. It was a common thing 
for one to go to the railway station, on the 
arrival of a train in which he was expected, 
and to inquire of engine-driver or guard 
whether ‘‘Norman” was on board; nor was 
there ever doubt as to who was meant. In 
person he was stout and fleshy, with a 
broad, full face, capable of the most varied 
expression. Alive with universal sympa- 
thies, he had great power over public aud- 
iences, both as a preacher and as a platform 
orator, sweeping his hearers along as on an 
irresistible tide of thought and feeling. The 
multitude of his intellectual gifts; the wide 
range of his experience and observation; 
his travels m Europe, Asia, and America; 
and his literary tastes made him shine also 
as author and editor, so that some whose 
religious inclinations are not as strong as 
their love of ‘‘ culture” have been ready to 
affirm that he missed his true vocation when 
he entered the ministry. 

But such was never his own feeling. 
However he might excel in secular litera- 
ture, as a writer of songs and brief fictions; 
whatever his power of humor and of 


ment.” A minister of the Established 
(Presbyterian) Church of Scotland, he did 
not approve of the Free Church secession, 
though personally a warm friend of Chal- 
mers; while yet he candidly admitted that 
with the secession went out the best part 
of the Church, spiritually. But the heat of 
the subsequent ecclesiastical conflict led 
many to view his opinions with suspicion 
and to brand his charity with the name of 
looseness. They could not understand him 
when he said, truly: ‘‘ Narrow-minded the- 
ologians have been the greatest enemies of 
the Gospel. They are sincere, pious, de 
voted; but often conceited, self-willed, 
and ignorant, making their shibboleths in- 
spiration.” Yet, on the other hand, he 
writes in his journal: ‘“‘ The ignorance of 
some critics on Scripture is wonderful! 
There is just as much bigotry, narrowness, 
and fanaticism in skeptics as in Christians.” 
Again, of another class he significantly asks: 
‘* Why is it that ‘ liberal’ Churchmen don’t 
work? Why don’t they take up missions, 
tract and other societies?” His love and 
reverence for the Bible were profound. ‘‘I 
almost adore the Bible. . . . My whole 
moral being responds to it, as being a reve- 
lation of God. The authority of the Bible 
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my reason and conscience. I feel it is from 
God.” And again: ‘‘I don’t believe one 
fact narrated in Scripture will be found, in 
the end, adverse to, but in profound ‘har- 
mony with science, reason, conscience, his- 
tory, and common sense. I, say further: 
Let us hold fast and firm by ouyConfession 
of Faith.” Thus loyal was he to truth and 
the faith. And yet he was not unwilling to 
have narrow men stigmatize him as the 
‘* broad” school of theology; but how much 
and how little such a term meant may be 
best learned from these earnest words ex- 
tracted here and there from his journal and 
speeches: 

‘* Bad as high and dry, tight-laced, hard, 
straight-line orthodoxy is, there is some- 
thing inconceivably worse; and that is, 
cold, heartless, breathless, speculative un- 
belief. If I fear the Presbyterian Church 
of Scotland being frozen by orthodoxy into 
fixed and dead forms, as respects thought, 
I fear a million times more her ministers 
and people being frozen into eternal lumps 
of ice.” ‘‘Am Ito be silent, lest I should 
be whispered about, or suspected, or called 
‘ dangerous,’ ‘ broad,’ ‘latitudinarian,’ ‘ athe- 
istic’? So long as I have a good conscience 
toward God, and have his sun to shine on 
me, and can hear the birds singing I can 
walk across the earth with a joyful and 
free heart. Let them call me ‘broad.’ I 
desire to be broad as the charity of Al- 
mighty God, who maketh his sun to shine 
on the evil and on the good; who hateth no 
man and who loveth the poorest Hindu 
more than all their committees or all their 
churches. But, while I long for that breadth 
of charity, I desire to be narrow—narrow 
as God’s righteousness, which as a sharp 
sword can separate between eternal right 
and eternal wrong.” 

The sorest trial of his ministerial life, as 
he himself informed the present writer, 
and as his journal and correspondence 
show, was the assault made upon him, in 
1865, because of his views of the Lord’s 
Day. Only in Scotland, perhaps, could 
such a heavy storm of odium have de- 
scended undeservedly On the head of so 
eminent a Christian minister. His alleged 
error was holding the sentiment (common 
to him with a great multitude of the ablest 
biblical scholars) that the Lord’sDay is a 
distinctively Christian institution, and is 
not merely the Jewish Sabbath transferred 
to the first day of the week. Hence, 
he declined to base its authority sim- 
ply and directly upon the fourth com- 
mand of the Mosaic Decalogue. His 
presbytery took up the matter and re- 
corded a censure of his views, while num- 
erous religious papers and magazines de- 
nounced him, as if he had been a heretic of 
the first water. For a time he was the best 
abused man in Great Britain. Yet, when 
passion had had time to cool, when argu- 
ments were canvassed, when the opinions 
of other Christian scholars were ascer- 
tained, the excitement died away, a reac- 
tion set in, and Dr. Macleod was more 
universally popular than ever. His de 
nomination did him soon after the two 

, highest honors possible: they sent him as 
their commissioner to India, to report upon 
the mission work, and they elected him 
unanimously to be the moderator of the 
General Assembly. So much for fidelity to 
the truth. It was while this cloud was in 

& measure upon him that, in a free talk 

in his study, one day, he opened his heart 
to the writer in words which made a deep 
impression at the time and are now recalled 
in substance as follows: 

‘* My brother, do you know what it is to 
have good men speak evil of you, because 
you have uttered the truth? To have life- 
long friends filled with suspicion and 
alienated in heart? To have your name 
everywhere mentioned with execration, as 
if that of anenemy of religion, when you 
would shed your blood in its defense? 
They have treated me thus, because I could 
not see any foundation in the New Testa- 
ment for the intensely Jewish Sabbatarian 
views that have long been current, and be- 
cause I strive to commend the Lord’s Day 
on what seem to me wiser and more endur- 
ing grounds. You have no idea of the ab- 
surd and Pharisaic notions which prevail 
on this subject—the tithing of mint, anise, 
and cummin. Friends of mine, on a yacht 
trip to the isles off our western coast, an- 
chored off one on Saturday and went ashore 
to spend Sunday, takingalonga ham. The 
next day the man of the house refused him- 
self to cut off a slice to broil for their din- 
ner, lest he should ‘break the Sabbath’: 
but was willing to hold the ham while they 


took the knife and saw and cut off the 
slice, and had no objection to cook it for 
them! Here are the ministers calling me a 
Sabbath-breaker. And why? Here are 
the facts. Qu Victoria, ever since the 
death of Prince Albert, has had me come 
to her on the sorrowful anniversary, to hold 
a private religious service with her and her 
family. Lately she sent for me, as usual; 
but said that, as part of the family were on 
the Continent, she wished me first to hold a 
service with her at Windsor Castle, and 
then go over to the Continent and hold one 
with her children there. To do this and 
not be absent from my own pulpit, I 
preached twice on Sunday, took the 10- 
o’clock night train for London, went to 
Windsor, then to the Continent, holding 
the services desired, and reached home late 
on Saturday night, so as to be in my pulpit 
again the next morning. And taking that 
10-o’clock train, as the only way to accom- 
plish all this in one week, they call ‘Sab- 
bath-breaking.’ Which of them would 
have worked as hard to be back in his own 
parish, so as not to miss a single service?” 
It is rumored that our Presbyterian vreth 
ren in this country talk of disciplining a 
theological professor for having expressed 
similar views of the Lord’s Day. If so, the 
process will be a long one, and will need to 
be renewed in a multitude of cases; and it 
may end in making the persecuted nan a 
moderator of the General Assembly.. For 
the inner, heart life of Dr. Macleod, for the 
evidence of his reverence, devoutness, con- 
secration, faith, love, and humility, we re- 
fer our readers to the pages of the memoir, 
in reading which they will find the refresh- 
ing influence of contact with a minister of 
wide sympathies, large thoughts, and a 
rich, unartificial piety. One sentence will 
provoke their mirth, and the next will move 
their tears, and at the close they will thank 
God for such a man, such a Christian, and 
such a minister as Norman Macleod. 





THE JURY. 


(SIXTH ARTICLE.] 


BY CHIEF-JUSTICE NREILSON. 





Some of our readers may not readily ac- 
cept the suggestion that, in important 
periods of English history, there were judges 
other than Scroggs and Jeffreys, who were 
base enough to mislead, coerce, and perse- 
cute the jury. Or, having adopted the 
notion that noxious gases emitted from a 
few factories may not be fatal to the health 
of a city, they may ask how occasional in- 
stances of judicial wickedness could to 
any great extent affect the administration 
of justice. They may further ask why 
judges should have been corrupt except as 
purchased by bribes; why juries should 
have been wanting in the independence and 
in the love of justice for which they are 
now so justly celebrated. 

The judges were often subservient, the 
juries held in restraint—the former to the 
crown, the latter to the terror inspired by 
impending supervision or punishment. The 
evil was the natural fruit of the system by 
which each was governed, a system in wide 
contrast with that now prevailing in En- 
gland and in this country. 

The statement that there had been judges 
base enough to pervert justice should be 
taken with especial reference to the times 
in which they served and to the temptations 
to which they were subjected; should be 
proved only by the estimates which their 
own countrymen have formed of them. A 
few citations from writers of the highest re- 
pute will suffice. 

In a note to Reeves, Mr. Finlason speaks 
of ‘‘the infamous and servile Rich who 
under Henry had entrapped the noble- 
minded More into the admissions which 
were made the pretext of his murder” 
(v. 3, p. 563). He refers to Lord Rich, chan- 
cellor under Henry VIII, who, when solic- 
itor-géneral, was a witness against Sir 
Thomas More on his trial. Mr. Finlason 
respects the national sentiment in thus using 
the word ‘‘ murder.” Lord Campbell makes 
the same application of that word. He also 
refers to that act of Rich as having brought 
the greatest stain upon the bar of England 

- “never before or since so degraded by 
palpable fraud, chicanery, and perjury. 
But thus did Rich secure promotion. 

In his ‘‘ Lives of the Chancellors and Chief 


ters of several men—some of them as in 
famous as Lord Rich—who were in the 
judicial service prior to 1698. Thus he 
says of Sir Thomas Audley, appointed chan- 
cellor in 1533: ‘‘Such a sordid slave does 
not deserve that we should say more of his 
vices and demerits.” Of Sir John Popham, 
made chief-justice in 1592; ‘‘ He was noto- 
rious as a hanging judge, keen to convict in 
cases prosecuted by the government.” Of 
Foster, chief-justice in the reign of Charles 
II: ‘‘In state prosecutions he showed him- 
self as intemperate and as arbitrary as any 
of the judges who had been impeached at 
the meeting of the Long Parliament.” Of 
Sir John Kelynge, chief-justice, who died 
in the time of Charles II: ‘‘ He expired, to 
the great relief of all who had any regard 
for the due administration of justice.” Of 
Sir John Finch, chief-justice of the Com- 
mon Pleas, and afterward lord keeper 
under Charles I:_ ‘*‘ He was universally ex- 
ecrated in his own times, and ought now to 
be placed in the same category with Jeffreys 
and Scroggs.” In closing his account of 
Sir Robert Wright, the last chief-justice 
under James II, Lord Campbell says: ‘‘I 
rejoice that 1 am now parting with the last 
of the monsters who, disguised as judges, 
shed innocent blood.” 
It would be easy to recall the names of 
other judges to whom those and other 
writers have applied like condemnations. 
Before the time of William and Mary 
judges were often exchanged for others, 
more fit to carry out some cruel or illegal pur- 
pose of the state. Macaulay says: ‘‘ Judge 
after judge had been stripped of his ermine 
for declining to give decisions opposed to 
the common and statute law.” According 
to Hume, when an archbishop was to be 
destroyed, Henry IV, regarding ®elerity of 
movement as important, and finding that 
the chief-justice made some scruple, ap- 
pointed Sir William Fulthrop for judge, 
and, without indictment or proof, the exe- 
cution of the prelate followed swiftly. 
Reeves says that Sir John Gascoigne, the 
chief-justice, had ‘‘doubt about acting in 
so hazardous an enterprise,” and that there 
‘*seems to have been very little formality of 
trial” (v. 2, p. 513). There would seem to 
have been no formality whatever. Mr. 
Finlason refers to that trial as having been 
by a mere summary tribunal, utterly illegal, 
and says that there is reason to believe that 
the chief-justice lost his office by refusing 
to act (2, id. 516, note). Hume and other 
writers say that before bringing on the 
trial of Sir Edward Hales James II was 
obliged to displace four judges. Lord 
Campbell notices the fact that those ‘‘ four 
sat on the trial of Alexander Cornish and 
Elizabeth Gaunt, where there had been an 
extraordinary compliance with the wishes 
of the government” (2 Ch. J., 337). We have 
happily concurrent testimony that Elizabeth 
Gaunt was the last woman who suffered 
death in England for a merely political 
offense. Campbell says that James sum- 
moned those four judges to his presence; 
‘* but could make no impression upon any 
one of them, either by soft or angry lan- 
guage” (2 Ch. J., 387). He also says that 
one of them, Chief-Justice Jones, ‘had 
never before shrunk from any drudgery, 
however cruel or servile.” We must infer 
that a fear of consequences more serious 
than the loss of office or the anger of the 
king possessed them. Such conferences 
were not unusual. In one of them Lord 
Coke sought to teach James I that he was 
not above the law, could not add to or alter 
it, or create new offenses. At another inter- 
view, Bacon, the attorney-general, present. 
and supporting the king in his arrogant 
pretensions, the question was put whether 
the judges would obey the royal mandates. 
All the other judges infirm of purpose an- 
swered yes; but, with the moderation and 
dignity which became his office, Coke said: 
‘*When the case happens I shall do that 
which shall be fit for a judge to do.” 
By his independence Coke paved the way 
for his dismissal from office, a disgrace for 
which Bacon, neither the greatest nor the 
meanest of mankind, had toiled and in 
which he enjoyed a temporary triumph. 
But though, in that deprivation, Coke re 
vealed what Sheridan might have called 
‘*the flabby part of his character,” he was 
thus left free to act as a statesman. 
We call up in review before us the life of 











Justices” Campbell delineates the charac- 
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shame, sorrow, pride, and consolation, 
Was that life as the journey of a day? If 
so, it was by pathways through dreary and 
desolate wastes, over Serbonian bogs, each 
footstep sinking in the slime, bu® occasion. 
ally leading up to Alpine hights, glowing 
with celestial light and beauty. It was g 
life often marred by want of moral tone; 
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often redeemed by elevated sentiments; full 
of distortions and contradictions. As the 
speaker when in Parliament, under Eliza. 
beth, he was shamefully subservient; as 
crown Officer, extorting confessions from 
prisoners put to the torture, he was pitiless. 
as attorney-general, uttering reproaches 
and accusations against Sir Walter Raleigh, 
on trial for his life, he was fierce and brutal, 
His devotion to study and his mastery of 
the law were unprecedented; his assertion 
of his rights as a judge, against royal intru. 
sion, was admirable; his intrigue to regain 
the royal favor by the marriage of his 
daughter to the brother of Buckingham 
was intolerable; his independence, virtue, 
courage, devotion in Parliament, under 
James I and Charles I, gave special grace 
and value to the history of the times. But 
our sensibilities are touched when we find 
him a prisoner in the Tower of London, 
The room to which he is consigned, long 
devoted to ignoble uses, becomes sacred, 
We enter with reverence, as upon holy 
ground. He is absorbed in his work on the 
commentaries. As he writes the hand js 
tremulous; but that hand had never been 
polluted by accepting bribes. 

In some aspects of life and character 
Coke appears to greater advantage than 
Bacon. Both were insatiate in their am- 
bition, implacable in their resentments, 
The one was rough in manners, arrogant in 
speech, ready to strike terrible blows open 
ly; but poor in feigning and clumsy in 
changing his ground. The other was court- 
ly, plausible, serene, had a gentle touch, 
even when that touch boded ruin, was an 
athlete in fencing with cunning words, had 
the facile adroitness of a trimmer, was 
covetous, to his own disgrace and ruin, 
Those who dislike the one may well despise 
the other. For neither of them can we feel 
the love and sympathy we have for Sj 
John Fortescue and Sir Thomas More. 

scientific speculation no jurist, not eva 
Brougham, has commanded as much respett 
as Bacon. In exact and profound knowl 
edge of the old common and statute lav 
none could rival Coke. But, in view of the 
times in which they lived, the work allotted, 
and the materials in which they wrought, it 
would be unjust to weigh and estimate 
their labors with reference to the more en 
during and fruitful services of the great 
English jurists and statesmen of later days. 
In the freedom of judicial inquiry and di- 
rection, in the tempet of the people, the 
condition of trade and commerce, and in 
the character of legislation there had been 
a great advance between their time and that 
of Hardwick. Coke and Bacon could not 
for any practical purpose have adapted their 
work to the coming and higher civilization. 
As in the natural world we have progress and 
rotation, each season performing its appre 
priate office, so in the intellectual, social, and 
political life of a people events are mar 
shaled in due order and relation—a gradual 
development. What was easy of achieve 
ment when the times were ripe for it would 
have been impossible if attempted prema 
turely or out of season. When Mansfield 
molded and illustrated our commertial 
law the materials were at hand, plastic and 
ready for use. 


There were many virtuous magistrates 
in service prior to the times of William and 
Mary. Their exemplary conduct may have 
had a healthy influence upon some of the 
unworthy judges whose names we have 
cited. But the force of example was feeble 
as against the domination of the crow}, 
often severe and sinister. Thus it was that 
about two years after Sir Matthew Hale 
resigned Chief-Justice Scroggs commen 
his career as chief-justice. It may be some 
abatement, however, of the censure justly 
inherited by some of those judges that they 
were amiable men in private life, had 4 
good degree of culture, and were fair and 
moderate in determining causes betwee? 
private parties. It may well be that, if 
they had not held office merely at the pleas- 
ure of the crown and been subject to dicta 
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the state prosecutions. As we have said, 
the evil was largely due to the system under 
which they held office. 

The question as to the dependence of the 
jury remains. At the old common law an 
attaint lay against jurors charged with cor- 
ruption and perjury. Sir John Fortescue 
states the ancient punishment thus: ‘‘ They 
shall be committed to the public goal, their 
goods shall be confiscated, their posses- 
sions seized in the king’s hands, their habit- 
ations and houses shall be pulled down, their 
woodlands shall be felled, their meadows 
plowed up, and they themselves shall ever 
thenceforward be esteemed in the eye of 
the law infamous” (‘‘ De Laudibus Legum 
Anglie,” ch. xxvi). The nature and degree 
of punishment was changed by statutes, but 
long remained severe. 

The formula by which, in the absence of 
a confession, the guilt of the jury was de- 
termined was uncertain and inconclusive. 
It may well be that, as in other investiga- 
tions, peculiar to the times, many were un- 
justly condemned; but our readers will 
find that the treatment of jurors whose 
integrity could not be questioned was cruel 
inthe extreme. Of this specific illustra- 
tions will be given. With inadequate means 
of finding a true verdict, under arbitrary 
control and dictation, having in view im- 
pending punishment if stubborn or refrac- 
tory (terms applied to jurors disposed to 
hold to their own views), they could not 
well or safely assert their independence. 
They did so at an early day, in the midst of 
repressions and perils which would not be 
tolerated in modern times. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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LIMITATIONS OF THE PULPIT. 


BY RAY PALMER, D.D. 





Ir has been a not uncommon thing, within 
the last ten years, to hear the Christian min- 
istry disparaged, especially by a certain 
class of popular lecturers and writers, as 
narrow in their range of thought; as not up 
to these stirring times; as wanting genius, 
taste, and learning; because they have so 
generally confined themselves—as the apos- 
\les did and as Christ himself commanded— 
zainly to the business of preaching the 
simple Gospel; because that, instead of seek- 
ing chiefly to entertain their hearers, they 
have sought to convert their souls to God 
and to mold them to true goodness. The 
flings of such men have, no doubt, made 
some impression, at times, even on the 
minds of the well-disposed. But faithful 
Christian preachers have very little occasion 
to be disturbed by this sort of criticism. 
The fact is undeniable that the ministers of 
the leading denominations are very general- 
ly men of liberal education, studious and 
scholarly in their habits; a large portioa of 
them even eminently learned and able men. 
They are the men from among whom are 
commonly chosen the principal officers of 
our highest seats of learning; the men who 
write the larger part of our highest period- 
ical literature; the men whose influence 1s 
always sought and is more powerfully felt 
than that of any other class when questions 
of great moment in relation to the well-being 
of society are agitated and about to be de- 
cided. A very large part of the matter 
published in our best reviews and most of 
our best text-books in intellectual and moral 
philosophy, for the last forty years, have 
been furnished by the clerical profession, 
notwithstanding the great demands made 
on them by their strictly professional duties 
The great institutions of benevolence and 
philanthropy, which are the glory of 
our age, by far the greater part of them 
have been organized by their counsels and 
largely directed by their wisdom. The 
flippant lecturer, whose whole life-work 
and the greater part of all his learning, 
perhaps, are contained in his two or 
three ad captandum addresses, might well 
be modest enough to say but little in the 
way of censure respecting a class of men 
very many of whom are vastly his superiors 
in talent and in knowledge and of whose 
aims and principles of action he clearly 
shows that he has no just appreciation. 
The fact that Christian preachers generally 
are not in the habit of attempting to parade 
their learning in the pulpit—are not pedants 
and declaimers, in other words—is one of 
the best proofs of their culture and true 
taste. It is the men who have least scholar- 


ship, ordinarily, that are most ambitious to 
exhibit what they have. The men of truly 
liberal studies and thorough acquisitions 
are likely to have risen above this weak- 
ness. So far as their learning can be used 
to illustrate and enforce the Word of God 
and give it power over the minds and hearts 
of men they will employ it. But they will 
hold it to be a great impertinence to use it 
merely for the purpose of attracting to 
themselves the admiration of the injudi 
cious and the weak. Since it is the proper 
office of the pulpit to deal with the great 
questions connected with the soul and its 
relations to God and to eternity, after the 
simple manner of the Bible, it must neces- 
sarily, unless it be false to duty, have a 
style of discourse that is peculiar to itself— 
a tone and spirit widely different from 
what is expected in the treatment of merely 
secular themes. To reproach the ministry 
for not converting the pulpit into a mere 
rostrum and the church into a popular 
lecture room is, in fact, to reproach Christ 
for having emphatically charged them to 
preach his Gospel for the saving of men’s 
souls. 

It is, then, clearly in accordance with the 
divine idea of religious teaching that the 
Christian preacher should confine himself 
within his proper sphere, as so defined. It is 
the will of Christ that he shall reiterate 
with solemn earnestness and apply to the 
conscience with all directness and simplic- 
ity, the plain truths of the Gospel, as these 
stand directly related to the conversion of 
men’s souls and the development of Chris- 
tian character and life. It was so that 
Paul (after his Master, the best example of 
a Christian teacher) understood his duty. 
He declared that those plain religious truths 
which to the earthly-minded seemed but 
foolishness really involved for those who 
received them a wisdom far higher than 
the wisdom of this world and which none 
of the princes of this world knew. Paul 
did not think and we are not to think that 
for Christian preaching to be plain, simple, 
scriptural, and ordinarily limited to a cer- 
tain range of subjects is the same thing as 
to be barren, monotonous, uninteresting, 
dull. On the contrary, not only the exam- 
ple of Paul himself, but also of other Chris- 
tian preachers without number, clearly 
proves that it may be diversified, stimulat- 
ing, attractive, rich, while yet performing 
its proper office. For, although the pecu- 
liar Christian truths are comparatively few 
in number, and are very simply stated, 
they are profoundly interesting and full of 
moral beauty in themselves and vastly 
solemn and sublime in their relations. In 
the illustration and enforcement of them, 
whatever is most charming or impressive or 
touching in the various departments of Na- 
ture; whatever is most suggestive and affect- 
ing in the constitution, condition, possibil- 
ities, and aspirations of the human soul; 
whatever is most fair or gorgeous or start- 
ling in the products of the imagination and 
in the works of art, wrought out by the 
power of genius, may all be fitiy used to an 
unlimited extent. While, therefore, the 
preacher may not transcend the limits with- 
in which Christ has circumscribed his offi- 
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uals and classes and in adapting truth to 
tle various circumstances and occasions of 
his hearers; in arousing the careless, di- 
recting the thoughtful, feeding the spirit- 
ually hungry, and inciting to Christian 
activity in the daily practice of the highest 
morality and virtue, there is ample room 
for the greatest diversity of topics and 
styles of address—for argument, illustra- 
tion, persuasion, and appeal. No doubt it 
is a difficult and laborious work to preach 
the simple and vital truths of the New Test- 
ament to a congregation composed to a 
large extent of the same materials, for a 
course of years, so as to give them perpetual 
interest, freshness, and power to move the 
heart. It is in doing this that the sanctified 
genius of the preacher will especially re- 
veal itself. It can be done, for it has been 
done by many. 

We may say more than this. It is in- 
structive to note the result of the experi- 
ments made within a few years past, by a 
considerable number of ministers, to attract 
hearers and build up congregations, by 
throwing the essential Christian truths into 
the background, and substituting largely in 
their place sensational topics, novel specu 
lations, and semi-secular or wholly secular 
themes. A temporary excitement has often 
been created in this way. But nearly or 
quite every preacher of this sort within our 
observation has proved a failure in the end. 
Perhaps, after abandoning Evangelical 
Christianity, under the same illusion of get- 
ting free from trammels, a second failure has 
been greater and more mortifying than the 
first. To every young minister it may well 
be given as counsel founded on the largest 
and longest experience of churches and of 
ministers: Be content with the legitimate 
sphere of the Christian pulpit as Christ has 
commissioned it. To attempt to enlarge 
its influence by supplementing the pure 
Gospel of Jesus Christ with things adven- 
titious and unspiritual is, in fact, only to 
limit and debase it. Beas bright a star as 
possible; but shine always with a truly 
divine radiance and keep ever in the divine- 
ly appointed orbit. It is only so that you 
can appropriate the promise of the Saviour: 
“Lo! I am with you always, even to the end 
of the world.” 





HESTIA. 
A SONNET. 


BY MARGARET J. PRESTON. 





O GENTLE goddess of the Grecian hearth, 
Whose altar was the cheerful table spread, 
Whose sacrifice the pleasant daily bread, 

Offered with incense of sweet childhood’s 

mirth, 

And parents’ priestly ministrations, worth 
More than all other rites that ever shed 
Light on the path that those young feet must 

tread, 

Has thy pure worship ceased from off the 

earth ? 


We heap new fires, we overbrim the bowl, 
We pile the board. At our most sacred 
shrine 

The world holds revel. Far and wide we roam 
For better things than houshold oil and wine ; 
Yet go unblest. And why? Because the coal 





cial work, he has ample materials with 
which to diversify and carry to the under- 
standing of the heart of those to whom he 
ministers the few essential truths on which, 
for every one of them, so much depends, 


The necessity for presenting these simple 
yet momentous truths again and again in 
the ministrations of the Christian pulpit 
originates especially in these three obvious 
facts: that they are of infinite importance; 
that men naturally and strongly incline to 
be inattentive to them; and that new hear- 
ers from among the young and other classes 
are coming forward in continual succession 
to be instructed and impressed. It is noth- 
ing that’ the preacher has called men to 
repentance and faith and holy living the 
year before last or the last year. He must 
repeat it also this year and the next and 
every year in which he stands in the place 
of a messenger of Christ. If he is not 
ready to do this, he had better lay down 
forthwith his great commission. He is not 
the man for the place. Nor will such a 
course, by any necessity, involve a want of 
variety or a wealth of material in the 
preaching. In making particular applica- 
tion of the doctrines, precepts, promises, 





and warnings of the Scriptures to individ- 


used for religious purposes, and houses of 

worship shall by general laws be 

exempt from taxation.” That of Arkansas 

(X, 2) provides that ‘‘ houses used exclusive- 

ly for public worship . . shall never be 

taxed.” That of Kansas (XI, 1) also pro- 

vides that ‘‘all property used exclusively 

for” religious purposes ‘‘shall be ex- 

empted from taxation.” The legislatures of 

these states have no power to impose any 

tax upon property owned and used for pub- 
lic worship. 

The constitution of Alabama (XIII, 4) 
declares that ‘‘the property of corporations 
now existing or hereafter created shall 

forever be subject to taxation the same as 

property of individuals, except corporations 
for educational and charitable purposes.” 
Unless religious corporations are included 
under the title of ‘‘ corporations for educa- 
tional and charitable purposes”—a con- 
struction that would not.be according to the 
general usage of state constitutions—it then 
follows that such corporations cannot be 
exempted in Alabama from taxation on the 
property owned by them. The constitution 
of Missouri (XI, 16) provides that ‘“‘no 
property, real or personal, shall be exempt 
from taxation, except such as may be used 
exclusively for public schools, and such as 
may belong to the United States, to this 
state, to counties, or to municipal corpora- 
tions in this state.” The property of re- 
ligious corporations is not included in these 
exceptions, and, hence, the legislature has 
no power to exempt it from taxation. 

Thus we have thirty-two states in which 
the question of taxing religious societies is 
left to the legislative will, three states in 
which the power of taxing these societies 
denied to their respective legislatures, and 
two states whose constitutions in effect deny 
the power of exempting church property 
from taxation. The general fact in this 
country is that all property which is direct- 
ly used for religious worship is thus ex- 
empted. No discrimination is made be- 
tween the different Christian sects or 
between Christian and other religious cor- 
porations. A society of Jews, or of Mor- 
mons, or of Swedenborgians, or of Moham- 
medans, or of Pagans, if owning property 
directly used for religious purposes, would 
enjoy the benefit of the exemption. The 
Revised Statutes of New York State pro- 
vide that ‘‘every building for public wor- 
ship” shall be exempt from taxation. This 
applies to a Jewish synagogue as really as 
to a building owned and used for public 
worship by a Christian society. Neither 
the character of the worship nor the tenets 
and doctrines involved therein furnish any 
tule of exemption. ‘‘ Houses of worship,” 
‘buildings for public worship,” ‘‘ property 
exclusively used for religious purposes,” 
‘*churches and church property used for 
religious purposes”—such are thé consti- 
tutional or statutory designations of the 
property to be exempted. It is not the in- 
tention of law to confine the exemption to 
buildings or houses for Christian worship. 
Such a limitation would make a discrim- 
ination between religious sects; and this 
would be inconsistent with a fundamental 





That kindles comes not from the fire of Home. 





TAXATION AND RELIGIOUS COR- 
PORATIONS. 


BY SAMUEL T, SPEAR, D.D. 








SEVENTEEN of the state constitutions— 
namely, those of California, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Georgia, Iowa, Kentucky, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Mis- 
sissippi, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York. Rhode Island, and Ver- 
mont—contain no express provisions relat- 
ing to the taxation of religious corporations. 
The whole question is, therefore, by impli- 
cation, left to the discretion of the legisla- 
tures of these states. 

The constitutions of Florida ( XII, 1), Il- 
linois (IX, 3), Indiana (X, 1), Louisiana 
(VI, 118), Nevada (X,1), North Carolina 
(V, 6), Ohio (XII, 2), Oregon (IX, 1), Penn- 
sylvania (IX, 1), South Carolina, (IX, 1), 
Tennessee (II, 28), Texas (XII, 19), Virgin- 
ia (X, 3), West Virginia (X, 1), and Wiscon- 
sin (VIII, 1)—fifteen states in all—expressly 
remit the question of taxation in respect to 
these corporations to legislative determ- 
ination. 

The constitution of Minnesota (IX, 8) de- 
clares that ‘‘all churches, church property 





principle of our political system. 

According to the census of 1870, the 
amount of property belonging to the dif- 
ferent religious denominations in the United 
States was then $354,483,581, against $171, - 
397,932 in 1860 and $87,328,801 in 1850— 
showing that, for an average, it had doubled 
in each of the last two decades. The fol 
lowing table gives the result at this rate of 
increase in sixty years from 1870: 





Years. Amount 

Weise cd bocca, 0 concndiess 6 déisindcnecenenecte6p $354,483,581 
WRI ii hdc ects gs cenrapicnesssseccachesee dene 708,967,162 
ie ceded dg cacb ti tp acéequddbdacducsenete 1,416,934 ,324 
MRO ih is Rice i Bo) eas LGB des 2,833,868,648 
WD. 0.0. creeecerrscceedcersccsteccacceecooeees 5,667,736,296 
1920.. +eee 11,335,472,592 
Ne eiaced Cet ecctattddcas és. nacéceadcae-sorade 22,670,945,184 


Thus the aggregate of property, mainly 
belonging to Christian sects, would in sixty 
years, at this rate of increase, reach the 
stupendous sum of nearly twenty-three bil- 
lions of dollars. The same rate may not 
be continued; yet no one doubts whether 
there will be an immense increase of prop- 
erty vested in structures and their appurte- 
nances used for religious worship. This will 
by no means be an evil, if considered in a 
moral and religious aspect, but rather a 
great blessing to the country; yet it does 
raise the question whether the exemption 
of church property from taxation is not an 
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evil that ought to be corrected. In regard 
to this question we submit the following 
observations: 

1. The general theory of all just taxation 
is that of reciprocal] service. Judge Cooley, 
in his “Law of Taxation” (p. 14), says: 
‘*The protection of the government being 
the consideration for which taxes are de- 
manded, all parties who receive or are en- 
titled to that protection may be called upon 
to render the equivalent.” The constitu- 
tion of Massachusetts (Part I, article 10) 
says: ‘‘ Each individual of the society has a 
right to be protected by it in the enjoyment 
of his life, liberty, and property, according 
to standing laws: He is obliged, conse- 
quently, to contribute his share to the ex- 
pense of the protection.” This theory ap- 
plies to corporations, as well as to individ 
uals. Both alike need and receive the pro- 
tection of government; and, hence, both 
come Within the proper scope of the taxing 
power. 

2. It is an acknowledged principle that 
taxation should, as nearly as practicable, 
be so distributed that all parties will con- 
tribute their appropriate share toward the 
expenses of government. If any are ex- 
empted from this burden, a good and suffi- 
cient reason must be shown therefor. No 
argument is needed to prove so plain a 
principle of equity. 

3. Both the theory of taxation and the 
rule of distribution apply to religious cor- 
porations as really as to other corporations 
or to individuals, unless there be some spe- 
cial reason for making them an exception. 
That reason, 1f any such reason exists, can- 
not consist in the fact that these corpora- 
tions are religious in their ends and objects. 
To make this a reason for special privileges 
or immunities would be a glaring self-con- 
tradiction in an American state. It would 
theoretically, as well as practically, adopt 
the principle of church and state. Some 
other and different, as well as better reason 
must be assigned for exempting church 
property from taxation. Dr. Wayland, in 
his ‘‘ Political Economy ” (Book IV, chap- 
ter 3, section 2), observes: ‘‘ All that relig- 
ious societies have a right to ask of the 
civil government is the same privileges for 
transacting their own affairs which socie- 
ties of every other sort possess. This they 
have aright to demand; not because they 
are religious societies, but because religion 
is an innocent mode of pursuing happiness.” 

4. The direct effect of exemption is to Jes- 
sen the basis of taxation to the full extent 
of the property exempted; and this neces- 
sitates an increase of rate on all taxpaying 
property. The exemption is, hence, an in- 
direct appropriation to religious corpora- 
tions and a virtual subsidy for their sup- 
port, at the expense of the general public. 
What is thus granted to them by not being 
colleeted from them is a gift for which the 
state reimburses itself by charging the 
amount to non-exempted property, in the 
form of an increased tax. . It is as really a 
gift as would be the same amount if di- 
rectly appropriated from the public treas- 
ury. What is taken off from church prop- 
erty is transferred to other property, not by 
the voluntary action of the taxpayer, but 
by the compulsion of law. In this way the 
state avoids a deficiency in its revenues, 
that would otherwise occur as the conse 
quence of exemption. Every person who 
pays a dollar of taxes pays a certain pro- 
portion.toward the fund that must be raised 
to make the state good for the loss of rev- 
enue occasioned by the exemption of church 
property. 

5. The argument most frequently used in 
defending this exemption is based on the 
temporal bnefits accruing to the state from 
church property—such as improving the 
morals and elevating the character of the 
people and also enhancing the value of 
other property. These benefits are pre- 
sented as the equivalent of the special priv- 
ilege granted by the state. The fatal ob 
jection to this reasoning is that it proves 
too much. Nearly all kinds of private 
property, and especially some kinds, render 
an important public service. This is true 
of private school structures, true even of a 
picture gallery, true of property used for 
innocent public amusement, true of the prop- 
erty of bank corporations, railway com- 
panies, insurance companies, etc.; and yet 
such property cannot be exempted from 
taxation without starving the treasury of 
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the state. Why, then, should church prop- 
erty enjoy this favor on the ground of @en- 
efits rendered, and other property that can 
assign the same reason for the favor, in 
kind, if not in degree, be excluded there- 
from? The moment we generalize the 
doctrine of uses and benefits as furnishing a 
reason for tax exemption in behalf of re- 
ligious corporations it refutes itself by 
proving more than the state can admit. 

So, also, if the doctrine be good to show 
the propriety of tax-exemption, why is it 
not just as good to show that the state 
should directly, by formal appropriations of 
public money, contribute to the support of 
religious societies? The latter would be 
only adirect mode of doing what is in- 
directly yet really done by the former. The 
argument is just as strong for the one as it 
is for the other; and, hence, in this sense it 
provestoo much. Church corporations do 
not need the exemption in order to exist, 
and thus afford the benefits, any more than 
they need direct positive support in order to 
exist. They could and would exist without 
either mode of help by the state. 

6. Church property, it is said, ordinarily 
yields no private income to the corporators, 
and for this reason should be exempted 
from taxation. However plausible such an 
argument might be under a system of tax- 
ation based on incomes, it manifestly has 
no application to one based on the valuation 
of property, with a percentage of @axation 
on the same. The latter, and not the 
former, is the system on which the states 
rely almost exclusively for their revenue. 
The question of income does not and can- 
not enter into such a mode of taxation, ex- 


cept as it may be incidentally involved in ; 


that of valuation; and even in this collat- 
eral way it is not a ground of exemption, 
but merely a guide in fixing the valuation. 
Large amounts of property from which no 
income is derived—as wild lands, houses or 
stores not used or rented, goods unsold or 
on which there is a depreciation below their 
cost, and the like—are, nevertheless, com- 
pelled to pay taxes. The fact of private 
ownership and that of an estimated value 
are deemed sufficient. The state, adopting 
valuation as on the whole the best theory of 
taxation, does not and cannot regulate its 
action by the rule of income. The property 
is protected by the state, whether it yiclds 
any income or not, and it has value to its 
owners. Why, then, should church prop- 
erty be released from all tax burdens under 
the system of vaiuation because it yields no 
income to the corporators, even if the fact 
be granted? No reason can be assigned on 
this ground that would not equally apply to 
many other kinds of property; and, if it 
were thus applied, a still higher rate of tax- 
ation would be needed, and, as the conse- 
quence, still heavier burdens would fall 
upon those who pay taxes, or the revenue 
of the state would be insufficient for its ex- 
penses, 

7. It is further said that the taxation of 
church property would to the corporators 
be double taxation, and that for this reason 
it ought to be exempted. This is manifest- 
ly a mistake as to the meaning of a word. 
Double taxation is the taxation of the same 
property twice under one general assess- 
ment. Church property owned by corpo- 
rators jointly and their individual property 
certainly are not the same. If the former 
were taxed, the corporators, considered as 
individuals, would not be taxed to pay this 
tax, since what they paid toward the church 
tax would not be compulsory, but purely a 
matter of their own choice. The direct 
effect of the tax would be simply to in- 
crease the annual expenses of the corpora- 
tion, by adding thereto this item; and the 
same result would ensue from raising the 
salary of the minister, or employing a paid 
choir, or contracting aloan on which inter- 
est must be paid. The tax would simply be 
one of the standard expenses of the cor- 
poration, and the corporators themselves 
would no more be taxed doubly than any 
other class of corporators who pay taxes 
on their individual property and jointly pay 
taxes on their corporate property. 

8. But we are told that church property 
is in an important sense public property, 
and that on this account it ought not to be 
taxed. Here is a mistake as to a fact. 
Such property in this country is not public 
property, except by the false use of a term. 
The public does not own it or control its 





uses. The public cannot use it except by 
the permission and at the option of the cor- 
porators. The fact that benefits to the pub- 
lic arise from its use does not give it the 
character of public property, since the same 
is true of the property of the merchant, the 
banker, and, indeed, of nearly all private 
property. Public benefits are traceable to 
a great variety of private sources, and the 
use of church property is only one of them. 

9. It is also urged that taxation of church 
property would be an oppressive burden to 
religious corporations. - It would, undoubt- 
edly, add a new item to their annual ex- 
penses ; and this is equally true in respect to 
all who pay taxes, whether individuals or 
corporations. All taxation isa burden; yet 
it is the equivalent which government asks 
for the protection it affords. More- 
over, the burden in the case of churches, as 
in all other cases, would, under the rule of 
valuation and percentage, be simply in pro- 
portion to the amount of property owned; 
and this would certainly be a fair index to 
the ability of the corporators. The rule 
grades the burden to the resources of the 
taxpayer, and we see no reason why this 
rule would not be just as equitable 
when applied to church property as it is 
when applied to any other species of proper- 
ty. There are hundreds and thousands of 
persons who find it difficult to pay their an- 
nual taxes; and yet the state cannot excuse 
them for this reason. Why should it on 
this ground excuse churches from all par} 
ticipation in tax burdens, and throw the 
whole weight of these burdens upon srop- 
erty not thus exempted and excused? Why 
should it make church property a virtual 
pensioner upon the public bounty and levy a 
contribution upon all other property to pay 
the pension? We can see no reason for so 
doing in the fact that taxation is a burden. 
The fact is granted, and this is an impor- 
tant reason showing that the burden should, 
as nearly as possible, be distributed accord- 
ing to the rule of equity. i 

10. The courts have usually held that the 
exemption of church property does not 
apply to special assessments for local im- 
provements, asthe paving or repairing of the 
street on which it stands and the like. The 
theory is that the property, though owned 
by a religious corporation, derives a special 
benefit from such improvements, and, hence, 
that, like all other property enjoying the 
same benefit, it should be taxed to pay for 
it. If this be a sound theory, as we con- 
cede it to be, then why is not ordinary taxa- 
tion of church property, in common with all 
other property, on the ground of general 
benefits accruing from the protection afford- 
ed by government, an equally sound theory? 
If the state may and should tax church 
property for local benefits, then why not 
also for general benefits? The latter are 
certainly more important than the former. 

11. The law in this country usually 
limits the property which a religious cor- 
poration may acquire and hold by fixing a 
maximum amount ora maximum annual 
value or income which must not be ex 
ceeded. One of the objects is to prevent 
large accumulations of such property in the 
possession of churches. The limitation is 
designed to modify in the way of restraint 
the effects of tax-exemption. The practical 
difficulty, however, is that the tax-exemp- 
tion works in all cases, and the limitation 
hardly in any case. The tendency of ex- 
emption, especially in cities, is to foster 
and encourage an extravagant and useless 
expenditure of the wealth of socicty in 
church structures, without any real benefit 
to the community, and with a positive dam- 
age, by releasing large amounts of this 
wealth from any contribution toward the 
expenses of government. So far as taxa- 
tion is concerned, property thus invested is 
virtually annihilated. The law of limita- 
tion does not remedy or lessen this evil, be- 
cause it is not practically regarded or 
practically enforced. Taxation of church 
property would be a perfect remedy in re- 
spect tothe general public. It would at the 
same time teach religious corporations the 
expediency of more economy in their ar- 
rangements and facilities for public wor- 
ship, and in this respect it would do them 
no harm. 

The conclusion to be derived from these 
views is that, although exemption of 
church property from taxation is the gen- 
eral practice of the country, the argument 








on the merits of the question is, neverthe. 
less, adverse to the practice. We can gee 
no suffitient reason for exemption in any 
case in which a direct appropriation of the 
public money would be improper. The 
two are simply different ways of doing 
precisely the same thing in practical effect, 
If the American people would not consent 
to be directly taxed to extend bounties ang 
subsidies to religious societies, as they cer. 
tainly would not, then they should not cop. 
sent to an tndirect appropriation in aid of 
these societies, through the process of tax. 
exemption. The argument which is goog 
to prove the former proposition is just as 
good to prove the latter. The two propos. 
tions are essentially identical in their gup. 
stance. 

Religious societies, considered as ciyjj 
corporations existing for lawful purposes, 
are entitled to the common privileges anj 
immunities of such corporations under the 
authority and protection of law; and this 
is the sum of their just claim at the hand 
of government. Any legal discrimination 
against them would be unjust. Any such 
discrimination in their favor at the expense 
of the general public is equally unjust, 
Tax-exemption is such a discrimination, 
and is, moreover, a relic of the principle of 
church and state, inherited from the past 
and not yet eliminated from our political 
system. The religious reason for such ex. 
emption would not stand the test of our in. 
stitutions fora moment, and the econon. 
ical and governmental reason is clearly 
against it. Every argument that can k 
urged in its favor either proves too much 
or is false in one of its premises. Were the 
American people to require religious cor 
porations to contribute by taxation their 
proper share toward the expenses of govem- 
ment, they would not only apply to them 4 
just theory of taxation, but would also act 
in perfect consistency with their own prin- 
ciples as a political organization. 


THE BREEZES OF JUNE. 


BY PAUL H. HAYNE, 








On! sweet and soft, 
Returning oft, 
As oft they pass benignly, 
The warm June breezes come and go, 
Through golden rounds of murmurous fits, 
At length to sigh, 
Wax faint and die, 
Far down the panting primrose sky, 
Divinely |! 
Though soft and low 
These breezes blow, 
Their voice is passion’s wholly; 
And ah! our hearts go forth to meet 
The burden of their music sweet, 
Ere yet it sighs, 
Faints, falters, dies, 
Down the rich path of sunset skies- 
Half glad, half melancholy ! 


Bend, bend thine ear ! 
Oh! hark and hear 
What vows each blithe newcomer, 
Each warm June breeze that comes and goes, 
Is whispering to the royal rose, 
And star-pale lily, trembling nigh, 
Ere yet in subtlest harmony 
Its murmurs die, 
Wax faint and die, 
On thy flushed bosom, passionate sky, 
Of youthful summer! 





“THE EVER FEMININE DRAWETE 
ON.” 


WILLARD. 





BY MARY B. 





Tur Woman's Journal, always full 
good things, has just set forth a fine idea. AS 
I turn it over in my mind it gathers strength 
and rallies to its support all my own restive 
purposes. 

One Rebecca D. Rickoff describes a tired 
housekeeper standing in the doorway, 
watching the departure of her husband and 
daughters on a summer excursion. He, the 
husband, is going because he needs rest and 
recreation, and can get both all in the way 
of business by attending a convention of 
his kind and profession. The daughters are 
going because they too need fresh ait and 
change of scene, and have earned their or 
fares teaching school. Only this poor, tired 
housewife is left out of the merry-making- 
Her profession demands no recreation by 
way of summer trips; no enlightenment by 
means of conventions. 

‘‘ Oh! that there were conventions of house 
keepers!” she breaks forth in words of 
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dom scarcely consistent with her tiredness 
and general dilapidation. ‘‘ Conventions 
held in cool summer resorts, where we 
weary ones might get both rest and help.” 

Now the question remains: Why not, O 
patient Griselda. Why not? 

Why don’t you just go ahead and have 
this convention? 

When Agonistes looks over the daily pa- 
pers, and his eye strikes the list of patents 
issued for a certain week, rapidly running 
it down, he smiles blandly over at my side 
of the table and says: ‘‘ Notice once more, 
my dear: not a single patent taken out by a 
woman. 

And for unfailing reply I have this: 
« Agonistes, the only reason why no wo- 
man has taken out a patent is that no wo- 
man patents anything.” 

[ would like to know what Agonistes or 
any other man can say in reply to that. It 
js just so with the Convention of House- 
keepers. The only reason we do not have 
it is that housekeepers do not hold conven- 
tions, and the only way we are ever to get 
it is, without further ado, to go right about 
it—get the sisterhood together and call it 
a convention. Nothing could be simpler, 
and when once it has been held nothing 
will seem more reasonable. No constitu- 
tional amendments will be necessary; no 
laws will have to be enacted or repealed. 
It is the easiest matter in the world, and so 
startlingly appropriate that the great won 
der is some man hadn’t proposed it to us 
longago. But, what with Medical, Temper- 
ance, Y. M. C. A., Theological, Pork- 
packers’, Masonic, Beer-brewers’, Sunday- 
school, Prison Reform, Wool-growers’, Ed- 
itorial, Inquirers’, Constitutional, Republic- 
an, Democratic, and Liberal Conventions, 
the idea probably escaped his mind. 

But here it is. One woman has broken 
the lethargic bands, has thought of it her- 
self and urged it upon all of us through the 
most appropriate mouthpiece — The Wo- 
man’s Journal. 

Dear heart, that held all our woes in com- 
mon with its own, and then devised a cure! 
she shall be decorated with the Order of the 
froom and Dustpan, at the first meeting of 
the Convention—this blessed little woman, 
who proposes to sweep another of the cob- 
webs from our sky. 

And that first meeting—who ems@@ll its 
joys or figure up its profits? 

Mothers will be there, freed from the cares 
of the nursery for a brief while, only to 
learn how to care better and more wisely in 
future. Notable housewives will be there, 

and others not so notable—the teacher 
and the taught. And there ought also to 
bein attendance professors and artists in 
culinary excellence, to give tone and stand- 
ard to the assembly—Monsieur Pallas, from 
the New York Training School, and Miss 
Corson to translate him. 

There Griselda will meet Antonina, the 
famed leader of society, whom she has not 
seen since the days when they were school- 
girls, sworn to eternal fidelity and unwaver- 
ing correspondence. How she. will bask in 
Antonina’s glories, and rejoice to find under 
them all the heart as warm and true as when 
it clung so closely to her own, 

And Antonina—who is “up” in all the 
science of social life, its elegant appoint- 
ments and its grim requirements—how much 
she can give of her stores to her old friend, 
at the same time learning by the reverence 
that a patient life, content with its own 
moderate successes, while appreciative of 
those more brilliant, always inspires les- 
sons not of this world. 

What a democratic assembly it will be! 
Farmer Jones’s wife will be there, if only 
it can be held before harvest; and per- 
chance may bring with her the little tailor- 
ess of her neighborhood, who has raised 
her two fine boys at the needle’s point, and 
how has a thought of going to the city as 
housekeeper in some high family she has 
sewed for in their less prosperous days. 
She needs just the preparation the Con- 
Vention affords; and good Mrs. Jones has 
foreseen all this, and very likely loaned her 
the traveling expenses out of her butter and 
gg money. 

Right beside these homely, but heroic 
souls will sit Narcissa, whose soft eyes look 
aed and who writes for the magazines, 

» hevertheless, “a charge to keep,” in 
© shape of a well-ordered home. 

The Dress Reformers must be there, for 





the mothers of Katie and Maud and Nelly 
are intent on their future physical well- 
being, and the nursery must have due 
place in the Convention, as it has in their 
home-lives, 

Let the Strong-minded come, and the 
parliamentary sisters. It might do in the 
days of our simplicity to sneer at their fit- 
ness for associations like these—the times 
of this ignorance the Father of us all winked 
at; but now commandeth us everywhere to 
repent, and see their homes of beauty, grace, 
and refinement, their husbands praising them 
and their children rising up to call them 
blessed. There must be no sneers now and 
here for those who have brought their 
wealth and their culture and their undaunt- 
ed wills to bear on our deliverance from so 
many ills. Give them honored place, these 
wise women who have builded their houses 
and helped so bravely to lay the foundations 
for wiser, juster, lovelier homes for us all. 

Let the Convention rise to honor the 
Grand Army of the Crusaders, as they file in 
—most loyal of women to the true welfare 
of American homes. 

Let us sit at their feet and learn of them 
what they have learned in sharpest sorrow 
often—how sure to avoid the evils that beset 
our dearest and best; how to purge our 
households of the ‘‘unclean thing’; how 
to manage without our currant wine in the 
cellar, our brandied mince-pies (let them 
be branded henceforth!) and our wine 
sauces. Better still, to learn of them that 
not all our work is eircumscribed by the 
home-limits; but that, when brands are left 
to burn, the wife’s, the sister’s, and the 
mother’s hand may plunge unscorched into 
the flames to snatch them out; that, when 
God’s lever under the world seems desert- 
ed by those strong to handle it, he can 
strengthen weak hands to bear down upon 
it and confirm the feeble knees that are 
bowed to him in prayer. 

How the subject grows, as we feed upon 
it by faith! 

How sensible it seems, now that we have 
thought of it. How lackadaisical that we 
had not thought of it before. 

How essentially feminine and inside-of- 
our-sphere-ish the whole project is! Who 
shall cast a slur or railing accusation upon 
it? Not even John, with all his sober ration- 
alistic views of things in general and wo- 
men in particular; neither Dionysius, the 
polite tyrant of society, nor Fitz Jenkyns, 
nursed in its lap. Even the reporters shall 
doff their caps respectfully, and pencil us 
forth in the daily press with reverence. 

When and where shall it be, this latest 
birth of Necessity? 

As to time, let it be early enough not to 
intefere with Farmer Jones’s harvest; and 
yet late enough to bring up all the spring 
sewing and house-cleaning, so that extra 
burdens shall not be imposed on Irish Katy, 
Swedish Christina, or German Gretchen. 

As to place, will Rebecca Rickoff take 
a suggestion? If we consider the time 
agreed upon as ‘‘leafy June,” the cool sum- 
mer resort is not so much a necessity. 
Even the city looks best in June, and where 
will the tired housekeeper rest so easily, 
enthuse so honestly, and learn so rapidly as 
in the luxurious home of her city friend or 
sister? Before the brown Holland covers 
the furniture; when the silver is at its bright- 
est; when every nook and corner, free from 
the city’s dust, bears careful inspection as 
to allits appointments; when the servants 
are rested trom the labors of house-cleaning 
and good-humoredly anticipating a summer 
vacation, what more favorable time and 
place for Griselda to consider the ways of 
such housekeepers as certainly ‘‘ought to 
know how”? 

Even the stones in the pavement will cry 
out to her as she walks through the city 
streets; the shop-windows will enlighten 
her as to a thousand details of dress and 
household economy; and the passers-by will 
feed her with romance, history, and poetry. 
She will learn a thousand things not heard 
of in the Convention. Her home-made bon- 
net will acquire a jauntier pose; a flower 
a bit of ribbon will be added, at trifling ex- 
pense, but with great effect; and a new 
draping to her overskirt will give freshness 
to her whole attire (and freshness to her 
spirit, as well) and be the glory of the neigh- 
borhood when she goes home. 

Depend upon it, Sister Rebecca, for reju- 
venating tired Griseldas the metropolis is 
beyond compare. 


THE INDEPENDENT! 
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ITALIAN ART-FRAUDS VS. AMERI- 
CAN ART-IMPOSTURE. 


BY JAMES JACKSON JARVES. 





THE late appeal in the case of Connolly vs. 
Healey, which resulted, as might have been 
foreseen, in another appeal, for the benefit of 
the lawyers and the delectation of the public 
who revel in strife of this sort, merits consider- 
ation from another point of view than the one 
presented in the courts. The responsible party 
of art-frauds is less the doer who caters to the 
taste of pseudo patrons than the buyer whose 
guileless ignorance and pretentious taste creates 
the demand for false work. Indeed, this sort of 
charlatanry should be called art-imposture, to 
which it is more allied than to art-fraud. 

Fraud in art presupposes a special artistic 
merit of counterfeiting ; whereas inthe average 
execution of the works brought into question 
there is nothing to deceive any critical eye, 
either technically or by suggesting even a re- 
mote power of original invention and thought. 
They bear about the same relation to real art 
that the wooden toys of Nuremberg do to real 
houses and people. It could not even be a 
temporary imposture were not the esthetic 
senses of its patrons on the same juvenile plat- 
form of simple belief in the outward suggestions 
of things as those of infants in their first joy of 
possession of miniature cities, with their tiny 
inhabitants and uniform trees, so glittering and 
fragrant with fresh paint. Let us hope that the 
Centennial will give us all a fresh start in the 
knowledge and appreciation of art, and that, as 
a nation, we shall speedily outgrow the possi- 
bility of mistaking the fictions for its facts. I 
do not prophecy an art millennium ; but I am 
certain if we cease to be arrant asses in these 
matters art-imposture must cease to be the 
money-making business it has so long been. 

However, in getting clear of one danger, let 
us beware of falling into another, more fascinat- 
ing in its outlook and attacking us on the side 
of our matured taste and knowledge. There is 
such a thing as pedantry in art, as well as books. 
If the boy Michel Angelo, on a wager, could 
make an antique statue that deceived the elect 
of Rome’s connoisseurs, why cannot clever 
artists of our own time imitate the phases of 
art most in fashion among collectors? They 
can, and they do. Indeed, they are driven to it 
by the spirit of our age, which is one of eclectic 
critical inquiry and imitation of the past, rather 
than of fresh invention. We now collect, to fill 
museums with objects to instruct and_efter- 
tain, records of an esthetic taste long since 
decayed, that we are powerless to rival and 
a perfection with which it is almost hope- 
less to compete. Their best office is to stimu- 
late a hope in the future of art by the revela- 
tion of its past. Meanwhile, we use them as 
technical guides for our uncertain efforts, aud 
as hints to incite our enfeebled imaginings, 
especially in all departments of the industrial 
arts and ornamentation. We, in our superior 
sagacity, place the cart before the horse. Our 
foolish predecessors created art objects for en- 
joyment and edification. We manufacture them 
by cheapened processes, substituting machinery 
for mind and hand labor, making money being 
the primary consideration. As an afterthought, 
we will enjoy art when our fortunes are made, 
provided there is left within our harrassed 
souls any capacity in this direction. 

Let us consider two results of this state of 
mind. First, it awakens a prodigious activity 
of search for genuine old art of every variety, 
for purposes of speculation. The common 
notion that almost everything excellent in 
sculpture, paifiting, majolica, enamels, metal 
work, glass, intaglios, etc., has already been 
found and passed into public collections is 
erroneous. Every year sees the discovery or 
drawing out of their lurking places of as valu_ 
able objects as the average of what exists in 
the museums. America can secure a full share 
whenever it chooses to buy, and seleet, expe- 
rienced agents to watch the yearly finds and 
opportunities of acquisitions Im fact, as the 
standard of critical selection has risen of late, 
on account of increased knowledge and taste, 
the American museum first in this field will not 
only be likely to distance its competitors, but to 
secure objects which will place it on a level, as 
regards art instruction, with any of the recent- 
ly-formed galleries of Europe. Above all, 
Washington ought to have a national collec- 
tion fitted to place it on the same artistic and 
intellectual footing as London, Paris, Berlin, or 
St. Petersburg, or the capital of any great 


country. This it cannot do if it be antic- 
ipated by any of our state capitals, 
which seems not unlikely. Many _ first- 


class objects do fall into the hands of 
dealers, who well know how to take advantage 
of their special market and make collectors 
pay double or treble, sometimes a hundred-fold, 
the first price. But this is legitimate gain, and 
museums owe to their enterprise many of their 
choicest acquisitions. The best buyer for them 
is, however, one directly in their own interests, 
who, knowing the country and people, cap 
obtain treasures for reasonable sums that never 
would be offered to speculative dealers, Asa 





class, they are quite likely to know their spe- 
cialties of art business thoroughly; but their 
knowledge is, even more than money, their best 
capital, which, of course, they rightly turn to 
good account for themselves. For this reason 
their opinions and decisions as regards buyer 
and seller should be as critically tested as the 
object itself, especially where collections are 
bought inlump. The best museums on the old 
unscientific plan need much weeding. They 
abound too much in fourth and fifth-rate 
objects, genuine in most cases, perhaps be- 
cause there can be no temptation to counter- 
feit tlfem, but serving no essential purpose, 
whilst their aggregate cost has diverted no 
inconsiderable sum from things more needful 
of a higher quality of art. Such might be sent 
to provincial museums, as bases of their aequi- 
sitions, where they would serve to give a fair 
notion of the average art of schools. 

Second, we have to take into serious consid- 
eration the trade in spurious old art, which of 
late has assumed new and more accurate forms, 
so that it has really established itself as a com- 
plete art by itself, equal in many points to the 
art that it counterfeits. I donot speak of those 
imitations which deceive only the inexpe- 
rienced eye; but of rare and beautiful objects 
copied or invented after the genuine old by 
artists as capable as the original masters them- 
selves. Because the taste of the age is so 
unesthetic, as a whole, preferring realistic, 
common motives and a pseudo-sentimental or 
sensational mode of treatment of the dime- 
novel or circus stamp to any other, we illog- 
ically decide that the art faculty of the old art 
race is virtually dead. Although the common 
buyer does his best to kill it, in Italy it stil] 
lives as a vital force, notwithstanding its actual 
possessors are the least patronized and worst 
treated of all artists. The most successful 
artists, in general, are those who most do sham 
wotk, prostituting their talents to the low level 
of taste of ignorant patrons. But outside of 
this numerous body there is another class, few 
in number, possessing the genuine feelings and 
inspirations and very much of the ability of 
those old masters who made the fame of Italy 
in the best period of its art. If they could have 
equal opportunity and patronage, they might 
rival the works of their ancestors. 

Unfortunately, the put lig taste runs in a 
lower direction. It seems to look on sub- 
stantially good art as an affair of museums 
and a few curious connoisseurs. The conse- 
quence is that these men, who, if they labor at 
all, must work out the artistic truth within 
them, not receiving, as they should, commissions 
for original compositions, take to composing 
work after the old most sought by collectors, 
finishing them with the token of age in the 
most skillful manner, making every touch and 
tint to perfectly correspond to authentic work 
of the period and artist they imitate. That 
there are artists fully capable of deceiving the 
best connoisseurship and highest official au- 
thority in these matters I know from actual 
observation. Some instructive anecdotes in 
illustration of such facts might be given. But 
it is no sign of weakness of judgment or radical 
ignorance that mistakes are sometimes made, 
On the contrary, it is complimentary to the 
acumen of those connoisseurs that they have 
been deceived by the works of these imitators. 
In the instances which I have seen the execu- 
tion and material were fully equal to the old 
and had precisely those subtle characteristics 
which can be fully appreciated only by well-in- 
formed judges. If they had not been deceived 
it would have been owing to the defective art 
of theimitator. That they were was due to the 
equality of his execution and talent with the 
old master. Men who can do such work here 
are left to starve or become the prey of the 
unprincipled, who keep them ina state of semi- 
servitude, buying their productions at the rate 
of a day-laborer’s wages, to be palmed off at 
an enormous advance as genuine antique. 
Every museum and collection has to pay for its 
experience in this line, as well as unwise selec- 
tion of authentic works. If there were any one 
branch of art that seemed invulnerable to 
fraud it was the famous Luca della Robbia 
ware, both as to its beautiful glaze and artistic 
modeling. But I have recently seen a head 
modeled from life, enameled and baked, so 
completely like Luca’s best work that the wari- 
est dealers were taken in by it. Nevertheless, 
the maker frankly exposed to me his process. 
As an artist he is capable of resuscitating this 
lost art; for the Guiori and other imitations 
have ever been too poorly done to be brought 
into competition with Luca’s technical, secret, 
and masterly compositions. Yet this clever 
artist is glad to earn a few francs a day in doing 
fine-art work of the best quality to order for 
those who know how to place it in collections 
as genuine old work, at prices which, although 
highly remunerative to them, is not above its 
actual artistic value ; indeed, far less, if we take 
into account the prodigious sume paid for our 
clap-trap soldiers’ monuments and the average 
statue that does duty in our streets in honor of 
our statesmen. The fate of poor Bastianini 
ought to warn the public that such lives are toe 
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precious to be lightly wasted. His busts of 
Savonarola and Benvieni were accepted by the 
best European judges as superior fifteenth-cen- 
tury work. The latter, sold here to a dealer for 
afew hundred francs, was immediately resold 
to the Louvre for fifteen thousand, and main- 
tained by its authorities to be old Italian work, 
even after the proofs of his own handicraft had 
been given by Bastianini to the public, during 
the controversy regarding .its authenticity 
which had been started by Dr. Foresi, of Flor- 
ence, who was cognizant of its whole history. 
This established Bastianini’s reputation and 
secured him a position which would hage left 
him free thenceforward to have labored in his 
own propercharacter. But previous misery (he 
had long been exploited at five francs a day by 
a dealer) had so undermined his constitution 
that he died soon after. Iam acquainted with 
a young man, perhaps of even superior promise, 
but who seems bound down by fate to a like 
career. Art should know no national distinc- 
tions. It belongs to the world and is the uni- 
versal language. I sincerely trust that, if Italy 
lets her new promise of art languish for want 
of suitable encouragement to the genius of those 
who inherit both the traditions and skill of the 
past, Americans may be found to bring such 
men once more to the front, if for no other rea- 
son than to shame art-importers of all nations 
out of existence. 
FLORENCE, ITALY, May, 1876. 


Biblical Research, 


M. Fr. LENORMANT has reprinted from the 
‘Transactions ”’ of the Oriental Congress of 1873 
an interesting paper on the name of Tammuz. 
He points out that its origin is to be sought in 
the Accadian language of Chaldea, where one 
of the forms of the Sun God went by the name 
of Di-zi, or Dumu-zi, “the son of life,’ also 
translated in the bilingual inscriptions ‘the 
only-begotten son.’ The month Tammuz was 
called Dfizu in Assyrian, which, like the Har- 
ranite Tauz, bears the same relation to Di-zi 
that Tammuz does to Dumu-zi. In the Men- 
daite “Book of Adam” the god Tammuz is 
said to be served by 28 priests (answering to the 
number of days in the lunar month), and to be 
honored by “‘ the 7 forms ”’ of the constellation 
of the Great Bear, who were daughters of the 
Demiurge. The curious myth of the descent of 
Istar, or Astarte, into Hades is the Baby- 
Jonian original of the classical search of Aph- 
rodite for Adonis, the dead Tammuz, the 
sleeping sun of winter, being the object of 
the goddess’s quest. M. Lenormant observes 
that the cause of the hitred shown by 
Allat, the Queen of Hades, to Istar, in the 
Babylonian legend, was the fact that she was her 
rival for the love of Tammuz, and that the 
rivalry of the two goddesses (the one celestial, 
the other infernal, called Aphrodite and Per- 
sephone by the Greeks) is represented on many 
painted vases, on a mirror, with Latin inscrip- 
tions, and on an Etruscan mirror, where Adonis is 
named Thamu—that is, Tammuz. He also draws 
attention to a passage in the ‘‘ Philosophumena”’ 
which states that Isis, when she laments Osiris, 
and Venus, when she mourns for Adonis, 
are dressed in a sevenfold robe, “‘ for Nature has 
a sevenfold vestment and is clothed with seven 
ethereal stoles.’”’ This explains the verses of 
the Babylonian poem which describes how Istar 
left some portion of her clothing at each of the 
seven gates through which she passed on her 
way to Hades. A translation of the poem in 
question will be found in “Records of the 
Past,” Vol. I. One of the cuneiform mytho- 
logical tablets in the British Museum expressly 
states that Tammuz is the sun; and, though 
Istar is usually represented as his wife, she is 
once called his mother. 








..-. Those who wish to know something about 
the Talmud cannot do better than read a short 
lecture on the subject delivered by Dr. Ludwig 
Stern, at Wiirzburg, December, 1874, and now 
printed under the title ‘‘ Ueber den Talmud.” It 
sets forth in a clear and popular style the lead- 
ing facts connected with the subject, and en- 
deavors at the same time to dissipate the miscon- 
ceptions which have gathered round the name 
of the Talmud, and to show that its contents 
are neither so childish, so dry, nor so intolerant 
as is often supposed. The charge of childish- 
ness and absurdity has resulted from the para- 
bles of the Haggadah being taken literally ; 
and how false the accusation of intolerance 
really is may be seen from the fact that the 
Talmud lays down that all men are equally 
the descendants of Adam and Noah, and 
that those Gentiles who keep the seven com- 
mandments enjoined upon Noah are to be 
treated as though they were Jews. The follow- 
ing passages will show that the spirit of the 
Talmud was by no means rigidly exclusive: 
‘* All men,”’ says R. Akiba—“all men, even the 
heathen, are beings specially loved by God, 
whom he has created after his own image.”? ‘I 
call heaven and earth to witness,” says R. 
Pinchas, “‘that all, whether they be Jew orGen- 
tile, are judged according to their works and 





are capable of the Holy Spirit.” “ Whoever 
sees a heathen sage must make this prayer: 
Praised be thou, O God, King of the world, 
who hast given of thy wisdom to mortal men.” 
“‘A heathen once came to Hillel (B. C. 30) and 
said: I will become a Jew if thou takest no 
more time to teach me the whole law than 
while I can stand on one foot. Thereupon 
Hillel answered: What thou wouldst not thy- 
self that do not to another; love thy neighbor 
as thyself. This is the whole law.’’ It is to be 
feared that the exclusive intolerance was really 
to be found on the side of the Christians ; and 
the words of Jerome (adv. Rufinum I[)—‘ If 
it be required to contemn individuals, as well as 
the whole people, I abominate with an unutter- 
able hatred the Jews’’—formed the keynote 
of a policy which culminated in the. suf- 
ferings and persecutions the Jews had to un- 
dergo in Germany, England, Spain, and other 
countries during the Middle Ages. 


.... We understand that the general opinion 
of the learned residents of Palestine respecting 
the new Cave of Adullam, as identified by Gan- 
neau and Conder, condemns it entirely, and 
favors the old site at Khareitiin. The new site 
does not seem to fit either as respects situation, 
or natural formation or size, or as a stronghold ; 
and it is strongly suspected that the gentlemen 
in question have no very great faith in the iden- 
tification themselves. The old site is consonant 
with all the requisites. It has only one disad- 
vantage—viz., that the native tradition mixes 
up the events that happened at En-gedi with 
those of Adullam. 


Fine Arts. 


Two famous paintings were wiped out of ex- 
istence in one day, week before last—one being 
irretrievably destroyed by fire and the other cut 
out of its frame by a burglar, and perhaps irre- 
tfievably lost. It is not long since that the 
Justin Martyr, by Titian—not only the finest of 
that great master’s productions, but the finest 
painting in the world—was destroyed by fire; 
and now one of the largest, if not one of the 
greatest of modern paintings, Dubufe’s picture 
representing the allegory of the Prodigal Son, 
has been destroyed by fire in Cincinnati. What 
this picture cost the proprietor, Mr. Derby, and 
what the artist got for it we have never known. 
But it was valued at $50,000 and it was insured 











for $25,000. It is said that it had netted the 
exMibitor of it $75,000, and that he _ in- 
tended to bequeath it to some _ public 


institution; and if that were the case its destruc- 
tion is not much to be lamented, for it was of 
very small value as a work of art, and as an ob- 
ject of artistic study it would have done a good 
deal more harm than good by its false teach- 
ings. Asamoral exhibition, nothing could be 
said against it, although it was feeble in the ex- 
treme,when compared with the sublimely touch- 
ing and impressive test it was intended to illus- 
trate. It is said that a reduced copy of it, by 
Dubufe, is iu Mrs. Stewart’s gallery in this city; 
and, therefore, the loss of the original is the less 
to be deplored, even by those who regarded it 
as a valuable work of art. The stolen paint- 
ing was of infinitely greater importance, it 
being the famous portrait of the Duchess 
of Devonshire, by Gainsborough, which 
was recently sold at auction in London 
for £10,600—equal in our money to $60,000. 
This famous portrait had been purchased by 
Agnew, the London picture-dealer; but upon 
whom the loss falls we do not know. It was 
cut from the frame by an adroit thief, who 
could have had no expectation of selling it; but 
who made his calculations that the owner would 
be willing to pay a good round price, and “‘ no 
questions asked,”’ if it were returned. In this 
calculation the thief is likely to be disappoint- 
ed, for a reward of a thousand pounds has been 
offered for the arrest of the thief and not for 
the return of the painting. It is devoutly to be 
hoped that the portrait will not only be recov- 
ered, but that the thief will be detected and 
punished. When the head of 8t. Anthony, by 
Murillo, was cut from the painting in the Cathe- 
dral of Seville little hope was entertained that 
it would ever be restored ; but it was happily 
recovered in New York, where it is not un- 
likely the Gainsborough portrait may also be 
found. 


+-.»The annual distribution of awards of 
merit by the council of the National Academy 
of Design to the classes of 1875-76 were made 
last week, ag follows: 


LIFE SCHOOL. 
First Priz.—To Hugo Breul, the Suydam Medal 
(silver), 
Second Prize.—To Conrad Freitag, the Suydam Medal 
(bronze). 
Mention.—To J. Decker. 
Twenty-five dollars (value) to George Butcher, 
Twenty-five dollars (value) to A. Schwabe. 
ANTIQUE SCHOOL. 
First Prize.—To G. R. Boynton, the Elliott Medal 
(silver). 
Second Prize.—To Charles Nelan, the Elliott Medal 
(bronze). 
Honorable Mention.—To Miss B. A. Riker, J. Hoey, 
and Hobart B. Jacobs. 


The supplementary $25-yalue prizes in the 








Life School were presented by Messrs. F. W. 
Devoe & Co. The exhibition of students’ draw- 
ings is now open in the Academy library, free. 


....The 17th annual reception of the Woman’s 
Art Department of the Cooper Union took place 
last week, when the galleries of the Institute 
were crowded with visitors. Prizes were dis- 
tributed for drawing from the cast, for orna- 
mental scroll drawing, for wood-engraving, The 
trustees’ silver and bronze medals were distrib- 
uted to 20 students and 15 students received 
testimonials in the form of ‘‘honoroble men- 
tion.” The principal of the department is Mrs. 
Susan N. Carter. The number of students ad- 
mitted to the free art school during the year 
was 247 and the number who received certifi- 
cates was 85. The number admitted to the 
free school in wood-engraving was 47 and the 
number who received certificates was 23, Miss 
Charlotte B. Cogswell is the principal of this 
school, 


....A Centennial correspondent of The Even 
ing Post, writing from Philadelphia, says: 


“Among the works displayed in the art al- 
cove is a marble medallion of Mrs. E. D. Gilles- 
ie, the president of the Women’s Centennial 
Jnion, who, by her energy, tact, forethought, 
and perseverance has shown herself capable of 
great things. but why have we never had an 
oratorio or an opera from a woman? Why is it 
that Wagner’s ‘Centennial March’ is the only 
thing of the kind for which we are indebted to 
— And this they got a mantodo for 
them. 


Why not, indeed? Why have we not had a fe- 
male bass singer, a female architect, or a female 
ship-builder ? 








Personalities, 


GEORGE M. D. Boss, who had been fora 
quarter of a century political editor of the Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer, and, though exercising great 
influence in the West, but little known else- 
where, was killed by being struck by an engine, 
while walking on a railroad near his home at 
Branch Hill, on the 27th ult. He was a native 
of Vermont, was educated at Oswego, in this 
state, and was about 50 years old at the time of 
his death. He was aman of strong convic- 
tions and was always devoted to the interests of 
the Democratic party. He is said to have been 
a man of great historical research, and what 
has of late given him considerable notoriety was 
his advocacy of the irredeemable paper-money 
policy. He is said, in fact, to have been the 
author of the greenback party in Ohio, and he 
firmly believed that the St. Louis Convention 
would put a soft-money man in nomination, and 
on a greenback platform carry the country for 
the Democratic party. He was rather eccentric 
in his personal habits and was regarded in Ohio 
as a sort of Western Horace Greeley. 





.... There are a good many notabilities drop- 
ping in upon us from Europe all the time. 
Prince Oscar, the second son of the King of 
Sweden, has embarked at Carlscrona, for the 
United States. He will visit the Centennial Ex- 
hibition, and will be in New York this week. 
Among the passengers who arrived by the 
‘Russia’? on Decoration Day was the son-in- 
law of the Emperor Dom Pedro of Brazil, the 
Prince Louis-Augustus-Marie-Eudes of Saxony, 
commonly called Prince Augustus of Saxe-Co- 
burg. He is a grandson of King Louis Philippe. 
He married the Princess Leopoldine, of Brazil, 
then seventeen years of age, December 15th, 
1864, and by her, who died February 7th, 1871, 
has had four children, all of them sons, now 
living to inherit the Brazilian crown, in case of 
a failure of the line of the elder Brazilian 
Princess Isabella, wife of the French Count of 
Eu, who now has but one child, an infant 
daughter. Prince Augustus is an admiral in 
the Brazilian navy and personally very popular 
in Brazil. 


...-Another rather remarkable Vermonter, 
who enjoyed a local celebrity in the northern 
part of this state, died in Malone, Franklin 
County, on the 11th ult. Samuel C. Wead, the 
person in question, was a native of Brandon 
and had been for sixty years a resident of that 
town. He was successful as a merchant, and 
had been president of the National Bank of 
Malone from its establishment, in 1856. He had 
occupied many offices of public and private 
trust and was greatly honored for his services 
in the cause of education. He had been very 
successful in establishing the business of paper 
manufacturing in the northern part of the state. 


-...President Grant has been censured 
for his presumed partiality for Conkling 
asa Presidential candidate ; but it is remem- 
béfed that Washington favored John Adams 
as his successor, Jefferson labored hard to con- 
fer the Presidency upon Madison, and Jackson 
openly avowed his favor for Van Buren and used 
all the power of his administration to elect him. 
No other President has had any power to influ- 
ence the choice of his successor. 


-»»-Parson Brownlow says that there is not 
one man in all the Democratic House of Repre- 
sentatives who comes up to the standard of 











mediocrity even. But the Parson is rather ex. 
travagant in his opinions. General Ward ang 
8. 8. Cox, of New York, are certainly men who 
are something above mediocrity. 


....Mrs. Bristow, the wife of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, has the honesty to have hey 
servants say that she is at home and ep. 
gaged when people call whom she does not 
wish to see, instead of availing herself of the 
conventional falsehood, ‘‘not at home.” A lit. 
tle honesty looms up in Washington. 


....- There were doubts expressed of Don 
Cameron’s accepting the office of Secretary of 
War; but not by anybody who knew that lucky 
gentleman. He is the first man who holds an 
office in the Cabinet which had once been helq 
by his father. 

....Mr, Wirt Sikes’s name has been with. 
drawn from the Senate as the nominee for the 
consulship at Florence. His nomination caused 
a good deal of surprise, but the withdrawal of 
his name has not, 

.... The Emperor Dom Pedro and his suite re. 
turned from New Orleans to Washington last 
Wednesday; but this wandering emperor 
travels with such rapidity it would be hazard- 
ous to say where he is at present. 


....In a recent letter to a friend, Walt Whit- 
man writes: ‘‘Though poor now, even to 
penury, I have not so far been deprived of any 
physical thing I need or wish whatever ; and | 
feel confident I shall not in the future.” 

...+Professor Tyndall received from the mem- 
bers of the Royal Institution, on the occasion of 
his marriage, a purse of £315. 

.... Senator Bogy, of Missouri, should be ad- 
dressed as Mr. Bojee. 











Science. 


Some features of the ancient controversies 
between the metaphysicians seem to have 
entered the field of science. Plants seem to 
have a continuous power of modification in 
form, and some contend that this power is 
‘innate,”’ and others that they are the ‘“‘crea- 
tures of circumstances.’’ As in the old discus- 
sions, scientific men will probably come in time 
to the conclusion that both forees exist and 
that each has its respective power. Instances 





of the influence of circumstances are not rare, © 
A recent one refers to the common wild prim” ~ 
On the eastern part gf 





rose of England. 
England the plant always has yellow flowers 
and a variation in the wild condition, if ever 

seen, has not been recorded. But as one pr 

ceeds westward ‘he finds slight changes, 
until the extreme western coas 
“all colors’? are reported to be ver 
numerous. A similar observation has bea 
made in regard to Gilia longiflora in Colorado, 
Some years ago one of our botanists, on enter- 
ing the Rocky Mountains, near what is now 
Golden City, found it of a pure white. As he 
journeyed southward from day to day, the white 
came to having a slight tinge of blush in it, til] 
at the end of two weeks no light ones were to 
be found, but all were of a deep rosy color. 
Exactly what external circumstances brought 
about this change in these instances is not 
clear; but that the influence was wholly ex- 
ternal seems a fair conclusion. 


....M. Alphonse DeCandolle has recently 
read a paper before the Convention of Botanists 
at Florence on the unequal distribution of rare 
plants in the Alps. There are some places 
where large numbers of species are found, and 
rarely elsewhere, aud are what botanists call 
local plants. In other places the prevailing 
plants are common everywhere. De Candolle 
finds a coincidence between these facts and 
the disappearance of the glaciers. In those 
localities where the glaciers first disappeared 
the local plants abound. The facts of unequal 
distribution have long been noted, but re 
ferred to other causes, As the snow and 
ice retreated plants followed ; when other dis 
tricts escaped from their icy masters “ thei? 
opportunity to get stocked by the flora fast 
disappearing from the lower levels had gone,” 
De Candolle believes the climate of Europe 
is becoming dryer in summer and colder 
in winter, and in this way much of the earliet 
flora has been exterminated in some districts. 
Switzerland, therefore, De Candolle thinks 
(with its moister climate), will be relatively 
richer in rare plants. It will be observed from 
this that De Candolle makes no allowance fot 
the Darwinian doctrine of the survival of the 
fittest, with modifications to suit the changed 
conditions. We gather from this brief report 
of De Candolle’s views that when the condi- 
tions change the race is lost. 


.... While the organic nature of Eozoon,the sup” 
posed Rhizopod of the Laruentian rocks, is agail 
called in question by mineralogists and geolo- 
gists and the minds of some zodlogists who were 
disposed to believe in the animal nature of 
Eozoon are unsettled in the faith, Dr. Dawson 
boldly announces the discovery of a new local- 
ity for,that form, and Dr. Carpenter calls atten- 
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tiod to a new form, which he regards as a true 
Foraminiferous Rhizopod. Here it may be said, 
parenthetically, that Dr. Carpenter’s well-earned 
reputation a8 an observer is the principal sup- 
port of those who believe in Eozoon. Nowa 
new form has been found in the Laurentian 
rocks of Scotland, with separate chambers, 
much asin Eozoon, ‘The shelly layers are as 
distinct in character from the calcite contents 
of the chambers as are those of the Nummu- 
lites of the pyramid-limestone, with which they 
agree in their remarkable hardness, correspond- 
ing with that of porcellanous shell. Altogether, 
Ihave no hesitation in concurring with Prof. 
H. A. Nicholson, Prof. Geikie, and Mr. Ether- 
idge in affirming it to be so unmistakably or- 
ganic that, if it be clalmed by mineralogists as 
ri ‘rock-structure,’ a large number of univers- 
ally-accepted fossils will have to go along with 
it.”’ He also states that Prof. Moebius has discov- 
ered in Mauritius a foraminiferal organism 
which is spreading and encrusting in its growth 
in an indefinite way, like Eozoon. 


.... The animal of the coral, Millepora was by 
the late Professor Agassiz regarded as a hydroid- 
polype, or jelly-fish, rather than a true coral 
polyp. Now, however, it has been shown by 
Mr. Moseley, of the ‘“‘Challenger’’ Expedition, 
who studied the Millepora at Bermuda, that the 
animal is probably a true polyp. He says that 
the examination of the Millepora is beset with 
serious difficulties ; but he observed that there 
are large and small polyps, that both kinds have 
tentacles, and appear to be four in number and 
to be compound. Before this, however, Gen. 
Nelson, of Bermuda, had made drawings of the 
animal of Millepora, upon which the following 
commeuts have been made by Prof. Duncan, of 
London, in Nature: ‘It is a satisfaction for 
me to be able to state that Gen. Nelson’s draw- 
ings prove that Agassiz saw a part of the 
polype, and that Mr. Moseley’s beautiful delin- 
eations, far in advance of all, testify to the cor- 
rectness of my fellow-worker. I do not credit 
the hydroid nature of the polyp now, any more 
than [ did when writing the reports on the 
British fossil corals, and I believe Millepora to 
be an Actinozoan.”’ 


....It is pretty well known now that the 
roots, stems, branches, leaves, flowers, and, in 
fact, all parts usually classed as separate organs 
are essentially the same thing, only modified by 
various physiological processes, so as to bring 
them out into the varying forms we see and 
class as separate, Still, the phenomena of some 
parts producing other parts of the extreme po- 
sitions in the chain, without the usual interven- 
ing links, is regarded as interesting. The cele- 
brated botanist, Braun, at a recent meeting of a 
scientific society in Brandenburg, exhibited 
sowe leaves of our common Celandine (Cheli- 
donium majus) in which little but the midrib 
and leading nerves had been developed and 
which bore an inflorescence on the lower lobes. 








Missions, 


Tue Foreign Missionary contains letters from 
the Nestorian mission fields, on the borders of 
Asiatic Turkey and Persia. This well-known 
former work of the American Board, centering 
at Oroomiah, is now carried on by the Presbyte- 
rians, in the spirit of its founders. The four 
presbyteries into which the Nestorian field is 
divided held their annual meetings toward the 
close of the last year, received favorable reports 
from the various congregations, and manifested 
through the papers which were read and the 
discussions which followed a marked growth in 
spiritual intelligence and vigor on the part of 
the helpers. At the commencement of the 
year the general meeting of the presbyteries was 
convened. Its spirit is best shown by the prayer- 
meeting with which its sessions were closed. 
This was opened at day-break and was expected 
to close in time for breakfast, as many of the 
helpers had a long distance to go in order to 
reach their homes. But, although several ef- 
forts were made to close the meeting, the num- 
ber of those who desired to be heard was so 
great’ that the exercises were continued until 
noon with undiminished interest. The chief 
topics were the confession of sins and short- 
comings and renewed consecration. A number 
of unconverted persons asked prayers for them- 
Selves, and since the helpers’ return home re- 
vivals are reported in several places. The 
Armenians of this district have hitherto been 
very inaccessible; but the work among them 
is now becoming more encouraging. Foot- 
hold has been obtained in several of their 
Villages, and from one of these towns a 
Petition has come for a preacher, whom 
they promised in good part to support. 
Recently the influence of the American mission 
has appeared in an effort on the part of the 
Armenian archbishop to procure a better ob- 
Servance of the Sabbath. This day is known 
as “bazaar day,” because the Armenians and 
the Nestoriuns, leaving their fields, use it as the 
time for their business transactions. Against 
this practice the Armenian archbishop has pro- 
tested and has threatened a fine of $20 for each 





offense. The merchants and others are ascrib- 
ing his action to the teaching of the Protest- 
ants. The Jews are another nationality among 
whom efforts have recently been made. Many 
of their children have been gathered into the 
mission school at Oroomiah. The visit of sev- 
eral Jerusalem rabbis has stiffened the Jewish 
prejudice; yet some of the parents are willing 
to risk the displeasure of the sinagogue, for 
their children’s sake. But the most interesting 
feature about this mission-field is the increas- 
ing access had among the Mohammedans, 
Nominally there is no more religious liberty to 
work among themin Persia than in Turkey; 
but really there is a great deal more. Many of 
them are ready to hear about Christ in private 
conversations and in numerous cases both 
mullahs and laymen ask for instruction on the 
subject. Some also attend the public services. 
The missionaries are sure that the door for 
effective labor among the Mohammédans of 
Persia is rapidly opening. Their teachers are 
afraid of the new influence, and forbid their 
people to discuss religious subjects with the 
Protestants. But even the Nestorians are now 
bold in proclaiming to their Moslem neigh- 
bors that Christ is the only Saviour. What 
makes the prospect still more favorable is the 
rapid increase of the sect of the Babs. These 
discontented Mohammedans are now so numer- 
ous that the government has ceased trying to 
suppress them, and large accessions to Chris- 
tianity are expected from their ranks. 


....The Island of Formosa—so called, on ac- 
count of itslovely form, by the early Portuguees 
navigators, whose beautiful names, so different 
from those given by the rovers of Northern 
Europe, adorn the land of discovery—is one of 
the fairest and most fertile under Heaven. Its 
population may be 3,000,000; its area that of the 
State of New York. China claimed it, very 
much as that colossal pomposity claimed all the 
lands of the world; but left it to govern itself. 
On the west side are several Chines towns and 
settlements, with the seat of authority in Tai- 
wan. The east-coast barbarous tribes live and 
roam, rob and murder shipwrecked people, and, 
as some say, eat them. This is doubtful. It 
would make a long story to tell how British, 
German, French, and American ships have been 
wrecked there, and how warships and diplomat- 
ists have in vain tried to get redress at Peking 
or in Formosa. Japanest occupation with 
camps, skirmishes, and the establishment of 
order on the coast occupied six months of 1874 ; 
after which China began, as earnestly as that 
stagnant empire can, to rule the savages and paid 
Japan an indemnity of seven hundred thousand 
silver dollars. The expedition cost the Mika- 
do’s empire five millions, while seven hundrel 
of her sons sleep in their graves at Nagasaki. 
What the Japanese did was for humanity at 
large. The Germans and English have recently 
erected monuments over their dead, which now 
stand unharmed. Formosa is open to mission 
labor. Something has already been accom- 
plished. The Scotch Presbyterian missionaries, 
four in number, who have been laboring on the 
west coast for eight years, report as the result 
of their labors several Christian churehes, hav- 
ing over one thousand communicants. One of 
their missions is among the once murderous 
savages who formerly enjoyed the slaughter of 


shipwrecked crews. Rev. Mr. Ritchie, one of 
the little band of four, is now on his way home, 
to recruit and, if possible, obtain new supplies 
of men and means. May not Formosa become 
as Madagascar, and more so? 











....A Wesleyan missionary visiting Japan 
gives a few interesting facts with regard to the 
educational interests of that country. The 
university at Tokio is very thoroughly 
equipped and has 349 students, under careful 
discipline. The chief director, Hata-Keyama, 
was educated, converted, and baptized in 
America. Several of the professors are Chris- 
tian ministers, and, as far as the writer could 
learn, all the English and American gentlemen 
connected with the university and preparatory 
school were friendly to Christianity. The latter 
institution has 600 pupils, who receive their 
lessons in the English language. The girls’ 
normal school, which was recently opened by 
the empress, occupies a fine building and has all 
its arrangements closely copied from Western 
models. The superintendent, Mr. Nakamura, 
is a class leader in the Canadian Wesleyan 
Mission. He does not owe his position to the 
fact that he is a Christian ; but was selected for 
the office on account of his great learning. 
He is one of the best Chinese scholars in Japan 


and is also a master of English, from which he 
has translated Mill’s treatise on ‘ Liberty ” and 
is now engaged on Butler’s ‘“‘ Analogy.’”? The 
new educational system of Japan was largely 
molded by Dr. Verbeck, of the Reformed 
Mission, the first superintendent of the School 
of Foreign Languages in Tokio. It is esti- 
mated that the children in the various schools 
of Japan now number three millions. The 
pupils learning foreign languages, with special 
preference for the English, amount, perhaps, to 
fifty thousand. 


....The United Presbyterians (Scotch) have 
opened a new station in connection with the 
Old Calabar Mission. This station is at Mbara- 





kom, in the heart of the Ekoi Country, under 
the care of a native pastor, 
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The Suniay-sehool, 


LESSON FOR JUNE 18th, 1876. 
THE SEVEN CHOSEN.—Acts VI, 1—15. 


Tuis lesson gives us an insight into early 
apostolic chureh-life. The church-life of to- 
day may be improved by considering that. We 
see 

1. THE RisE oF MurMuRINGs (v. 1).—There 
is a vast. amount. of murmuring, in churches 
and elsewhere, for which there is no warrant, 
It is groundless and wicked, And murmuring 
for which good cause exists may be so indulged 
as to become wicked. For example, if in- 
dulged behind a person’s back and to his in- 
jury ; orif it be persisted in with a malicious 
spirit. But in this Early Church a certain class 
was overlooked in the daily ministration of 
money or of food, upon which their sustenance 
depended. No one was culpable and no one 
was blamed for this omission. The church was 
so large and the work so great that the existing 
organization was insufficient. A claim for 
change, expressed dissatisfaction with inade- 
quate arrangements, are not only allowable, but 
they form the first movement toward an im- 
proved state of affairs. Let such complaints, 
however, be known promptly. Speak them 
frankly, as they were spoken in this Early 
Church. We see 

2. THe Division oF WorK (vy. 2—6).—*‘ The 
division of labor’’ is in all institutions the first 
step toward success. ‘To every man his 
work,.”? By this means each man becomes ex- 
pert in his own line. He does his part to the 
very best advantage. And then, as work en- 
larges, new help must be had and new arrange- 
ments of that help must be made. These prin- 
ciples of ordinary wisdom the apostles recog- 
nized, and their consequent plan ‘“ pleased the 
whole multitude.’’ So should it be in our day. 
Whatever demands arise from enlarged num- 
bers or from new lines of work should be met 
with the practical wisdom of the Early Church. 

The personal character suitable to the office- 
bearers in a Christian church is well illustrated 
here. Business tact was not enough in the men 
who were to disburse the funds; but they were 
to be of (1) honest report, (2) full of the Holy 
Ghost, (3) fullof wisdom. In selecting Sunday- 


trustees, and all other grades of men or women 
for church work, this principle should be re- 
membered. But we see 

3. THE SPREAD OF TRUTH (v. 7—40).—A well- 
organized and properly-officered church has 
power. All its necessary work is done and well 
done. Therefore, ‘“‘the Word of God” increases, 
“the number of the disciples”? multiplies, and 
many of all classes become “obedient to the 
faith.’’ Individual workers, too, like Stephen, 
will become conspicuous for Christ. Churches, 
Sunday-schools, Clagses in the schools, associa- 
tions of various kinds, and all organizations for 
religious work will find power where the Early 
Church found it. We see, also, 

4. THE WORKING OF MALICE (vy. 11—14).—A 
powerful church attracts the most active oppo- 
sitionof Satan. He can sleep beside a sleeping 
church; but when it arises in might, he 
too must arouse. Jesus gave his followers the 
clearest assurance that they should encounter 
all manner of opposition. In proportion as the 
Church comes up to Christ’s ideal it will find 
this assurance realized. Opposition, therefore, 














is an index of true churchly character. But 
observe that no just ground of complaint 
against these workers existed. Stephen was of 
spotless reputation. No stain rested on him. 
Men had to be “ suborned ”’ in order to make a 
show of reason for opposivg him. There are 
churches which are open to the severest cen- 
sure without ‘‘ false witnesses ”’ arising against 
them. But such do not bear the test of Christ. 
** All manner of evil’? may be said against a 
disciple; but it must be “falsely” and for 
Jesus’ sake (Matt. v, 11). The final view here 
given is: 

4. Tae GLorY oF CHARACTER (vy. 15).—Inthe 
midst of misrepresentation and abuse Stephen’s 
face shone with a glory which impressed all 
who were about him. It appeared to the be- 
holders as ‘‘ the face of an angel.’? Holy peace 
in the soul and heavenly help coming to the 
soul cannot fail to make the glory of a man 
appear in his presence among men. Be sucha 
man as Stephen was; then shall you shine as 
Stephen did. ’ 





....At the last meeting of the New York 
Sunday-school Association the Rev. J. F. Elder, 
of the Madison-avenue Baptist church, made 
the address. His theme was ‘‘ The Teacher’s 
Atmosphere.” He opened his cause as fol- 
lows : 

“Dr. Bushnell enumerates among the ele- 
ments of E ge power the ‘preacher’s atmos- 
phere.’ It is the effluence of character, the 
magnetism of personality, which attracts or 
repels by a subtle, nameless power of its own. 
An attractive atmosphere is as important to the 
Sunday-school teacher as tothe preacher. The 
cause of many a failure may lie in the lack 
of it.” 


The elements of this “attractive atmosphere” 


school officers and teachers, leaders of singing, 4 


were presented under the heads Authority, 
Sympathy, and Christliness. Teachers may 
well seek to be thus invested for their work. 


...-The Pilgrim Baptist Church, on West 
Thirty-third Street, New York, has a member- 
ship of over six hundred, with a very large 
school, This is the outgrowth of a work begun 
in ‘Continental Hall,’’ corner of Thirty-fourth 
Street and Eighth Avenue, on May 10th, 1857. 
Two men assumed the entire expense at that 
beginning. Six scholars were enrolled at their 
first session, three of them being their own 
children and the other three coming from one 
family. From that inauspicious opening they 
went into personal canvassing for pupils. 
Numbers increased in the school; converts 
were multiplied; a church was formed; a 
house was built ; and God blessed them. 


.-.-If the Sunday-schools should all be aban- 
doned, what a fearful stagnation in the church 
would ensue. Considering the activity of the 
hundreds of thousands who teach truth in the 
Sunday-school, and considering the sti!l open- 
ing fields for such work, it is no wonder that in 
one of the Monday-Club sermons the preacher 
exclaims: 

‘‘What a field of usefulness is open to Chris- 
tians in the modern institution of Sabbath- 
schools! Men and women can there vie with 
each other in endeavors to do good. Itis work 
of the grandest character. No artist ever 
wrought for immortality with such sure success 
as every teacher may do.”’ 


.... Small beginnings in Sunday-school work 
frequently result in great achievements. In 
Jefferson County, Tenn., two hundred and 
eight persons have lately accepted Christ. The 
scene of this great ingathering was in 1860, in 
one of the most irreligious neighborhoods. But 
two godly men then opened a Sunday-school. 
It was but small; it had serious obstacles to 
surmount. The war shocked it terribly ; but a 
few devoted workers kept it going, until, finally, 
a small church was formed, and last winter the 
results of special work were as stated above. 


....In two little alcoves in the Pennsylvania 
Educational Building at the Centennial Ex- 
position Grounds is the combined display of 
the American Sunday-school idea. It reminds 
one of the old reading exercise, which told of a 
man who, having a house to sell, carried around 
a brick from it as a sample of what the house 
was. Insufficient as this exhibition is, how- 
ever, thanks are due to Prof. Wickersham and 
Mr. Mitcheson, without whom even this ex- 
hibit would not have appeared. 


...-Let us be careful about the fancy pic- 
tures which are mounted on our Sunday-school 
cards. A prominent dealer in New England 
sent out a lot of fancy cards for distribution in 
aschool. Ina few days back came one of the 
cards, with this inquiry endorsed upon it: ‘“‘ Do 
you consider this figure-head specially appro- 
priate ?”? Overa most solemn commandment 
the card was ornamented with a monkey head 
in a red soldier-cap. 


....A very thorough Sunday-school campaign 
has been prosecuted in Texas during the past 
few months. Father Paxson and his indomi- 
table son,the Rev. W. P. Paxson, made a tour 
of seventy days, and then attended the state 
Sunday-school convention, at Dallas. The re- 
sult of this earnest work was an awakening of 
interest everywhere and the founding of many 
new schools. The meeting at Dallas was large- 
ly attended and well managed. 





....In New Zealand the annual meeting of 
the Sunday-school Union was celebrated on 
February 1st. The exercises consisted of a so- 
cial tea-party and a public meeting. The speaker 
of the evening, in an address which is spoken 
of as ‘‘ earnest and eloquent,’’ urged the teach- 
ers ‘‘ first to allure, then to instruct, and lastly 
to impress.’”” Who would have suspected that 
such work was going on in New Zealand ? 


....The Golden Text for lesson twelfth is 
hardly a happy selection. It is long and hard 
to understand. It is fortunate for the text that 
the lesson may illustrate it; though upon this 
matter of ‘‘deaconship”’ there are very diverg- 
ent interpretations. 


....Review Sunday is coming near. It is 
time that teachers and scholars were preparing 
for a profitable session upon June 25th. 
Abundant helps will doubtless be offered, but 
nothing can compensate for the neglect of real 
work in the classes. 


..--Old Trinity Church, in New York, does 
not boast of an old school, so far as the present 
forms of schools are concerned. And yet she 
claims to have held regularly a catechetical 
class for her children since she began house- 
keeping at the first, in 1696. 

....To sustain a Sunday-school missionary in 
Missouri $1,500 were pledged at the late state 
convention. They estimate that at least 500,- 
000 children of their state are still out of the 
Sunday-schools. 

....W. J. Whidby was re-elected president of 
the Georgia State Sunday-school Convention, 
at ite recent annual meeting. This is a clear 





case of third-termism, 
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School and College. 


In Prussia, says an exchange, the official re- 
turns show that among the conscripts in 1873 
to 1874 there were less than four per cent. illit- 
erate ; and there was one province, that of 
Lauenbourg, where there was not one who 
could not read and write. In the Empire of 
Germany the average was 4 6-10 of illiterate 
among recruits for the army and 23-10 among 
those forthe navy. In Switzerland the average 
is 2 per cent., one canton (“The Little Land of 
Appenzell’) not having one illiterate. In 
France the average is 23 per cent. for the army 
and 14 per cent. in the navy, one department 
(Haute Bienne) having as many as 56 6-10 per 
cent. In Belgium the average is 25 per cent.; 
in England 293-10 percent. In the Austrian- 
Hungarian Empire the difference between cer- 
tain localities is very marked. The average for 
the whole country is 54 per cent.; but in Lower 
Austria the average is only 38 per cent., in Bo- 
hemia 31 9-10 per cent., in Silesia 38 per cent., 
in Hungary 75 8-10 per cent., and in Dalmatia 
and Istria 99 2-10 percent. In Russia there 
were 90 7-10 per cent. of illiterates in 1868 and 
in 1871 the average was still 88 8-10 per cent. 





-.-A summer school of biology will be 
opened at the Museum of the Peabody Acad- 
emy of Science, Salem, on July 7th, continuing 
six weeks. A lecture will be given at nine 
o’clock each day, except Saturday and Sunday, 
the remainder of the time to be devoted to lab- 
oratory work, demonstrations, and excursions, 
as it is designed to make the course a practical 
one, so that teachers may learn the methods of 
study and of teaching in natural history. 
Especial attention will be given to marine bot- 
any and zoOélogy, as the advantages for dredg- 
ing and shore collecting are most excellent. 
The museum of the Academy is situated within 
less than five minutes’ walk of the wharves, 
while the cars and omnibuses run often to the 
beaches and other good collecting grounds. 
The number of students will be limited to fif- 
teen, and, while the school is designed prima- 
rily for the teachers of Essex County, a few 
others can be admitted. Prof. A. 8. Packard, 
Jr., of Salem, will give information on the sub- 
ject. 

.-The average attendance of pupils in the 
schools of this city for March last was 99,734, 
showing an increase of nearly 5,000 over the 
corresponding month of 1875. The schools in 
many parts of the city are so crowded, says an 
exchange, that nearly 300 pupils were refused 
admission on that account during the month. 
To check the crowding of the school-rooms, the 
board of education have adopted a regulation 
fixing a minimum air-space and floor-space for 
pupils. Inthe grammar department the limit 
is fixed at 100 cubic feet of air-space and 9 
square feet of floor-space. This regulation 
meets with general approval. 


.-The committee of award of the gold pre- 
mium offered by The New England Journal of 
Education for the best* Centennial Drama for 
schools have given it to Miss Alice M. Guern- 
sey, a teacher in the State Normal School at 
Randolph, Vt. The committee consisted of 
Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson, William T. 
Adams (Oliver Optic), and Mrs. M. P. Colburn, 
of Boston. The drama consists of five acts. 
The first represents the period of discoveries 
and settlefnents; the second, the War of the 
Revolution; the third, the period of the Ad- 
ministrations ; the fourth, the War of the Re- 
bellion ; the fifth, the Centennial Year. 


.. The University of Cincinnati is founded 
on funds bequeathed for that purpose by a 
gentleman of that city. One section of the 
will runs as follows: ‘‘The Holy Bible, of the 
Protestant version, as contained in the Old and 
New Testaments, shall be used as a book of 
instruction in the said colleges.”” The Uni- 
versity has been in operation for several years, 
and no steps have yet been taken to carry out 
the provisions of the will. The case is causing 
some local excitement among the religious 
journals, 


.- The elective courses of study in Harvard 
College will after this year be open to persons 
not less than twenty-one years of age, who 
shall satisfy the faculty of their fitness to pur- 
sue the particular courses they elect, although 
they have not passed the usual examination for 
admission to college and do not propose to be 
candidates for the degree of B. A. 


..+.This is the Dartmouth version of it: 


** Professor, when one recites, be fair, 
And mark in the presence of the sufferair. 
A dot in one corner for the rushair, 
A dot in the other for the flunkair, 
A dot in the middle for the fizsleair. 
O, mark, Professor, mark with care, 
But mark ia the presence of the sufferair.” 


.-The class of ’76 in Yale Divinity School 
has effected a permanent organization, with the 
Rev. David N. Beach as secretary, Mr. Beach’s 
address will hereafter be Westerly, R. I. 


.-The Parliamentary grants for education 
in Great Britain amounted in 1875 to $6,783,735, 
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Lebbles, 


A CAPITAL letter: Iced T. 





..The clink of silver money is for cash-ears. 


...-An unsatisfactory find: fined $5 and 
costs. 


..Why is ‘naming the day” for the wed- 
ding like a naval battle? Because it’s a marry- 
time engagement. 


.... What will it profit a man if he gain the 
whole World and lose his sole to boot? Mr. 
Hurlbert will take kindly warning. 


..A debating society has under considera- 
tion the question: ‘‘Is it wrong to cheat a law- 
yer?’ The result is expected to be: ‘‘ No; but 
impossible.”’ 


.. LEGAL MeM.—It is well to be polite under 
all circumstances ; but, nevertheless, remember 
that many a man has been a heavy loser all 
through a civil action. 


.... Edith: “Oh, dear! Iam sotired !’ Lov- 
ing Husband: ‘What has fatigued you, my 
Pippetywippety Poppet?’ Edith: ‘Oh! [have 
had to hold up my parasol] all the time I was in 
the carriage.” 


.-The honor of the best Centennial joke 
must be accorded to Dom Pedro. On learning 
the number of revolutions of the great Corliss 
engine per minute, he said: ‘‘ That beats our 
South American republics.”’ 


.-A new kind of door-hinge has been in- 
vented for the use of those who never think of 
closing doors afterthem. Its peculiarity is that 
the door not only shuts quickly and noiselessly, 
but it hits the person who leaves it open a fierce 
blow on the back. 

Ba An Indiana girl at college writes home to 
her parents after the following elegant style : 
“This is the most stylish hairpin of a boarding- 
school I ever tumbled to. I can eat four times 
a day, if I want to, and get a fair hack at the 
hash every time.”’ 


..‘*Papa, me has been baptized. Ain’t 
me ?”’ asked a little three-year-old. ‘‘ Yes, dear.” 
**Then me won’t have to be baptized again?” 
““No; but can you remember anything about 
being baptized?”’ “I dess I can.’ ‘* Well, 
what did the minister doto you?’’ ‘‘ Heshoved 
up my sleeve and stuck a knife in my arm.”’ 


....“fIs it becoming to me ?”’ asked she, as 
she paraded in the costume of one hundred 
years ago, before the man who is her husband. 
“Yes, my dear,” said he, meekly. ‘ Don’t 
you wish I could dress this way all the 
time?’ she asked. ‘‘No, my dear,’’ he an- 
swered; ‘but 1 wish you had lived when that 
was the style.”’ 

..‘*What would be your notion of absent- 
mindedness ?’’ asked Rufus Choate of a witness 
whom he was cross-examinifig. ‘‘ Well,”’ said 
the witness, with a strong Yankee accent, “I 
should say that a man who thought he’d left his 
watch to hum and took it out’n ’is pocket to see 
if he’d time to go hum and git it was a lectle 
absent-minded.” 

.. The Wabash (indiana) Country has always 
been celebrated for the persistency and quality 
of its fever and ague. A local physician thus 
describes the genuine Wabash article: ‘It 
comes creeping up a fellow’s back like a ton of 
wildcats, goes crawling through his joints like 
iron spikes, and is followed by a fever which 
prohibits the patient from thinking of anything 
but Greenland’s icy mountains. It isn’t the 
‘every-other-day’ kind ; but gets up with a man 
at daylight and sleeps in the small of his back 
all night. His teeth feel about six inches long, 
his joints wobble like a loose wagon-wheel, and 
the shakes are so steady that one can’t hold 
conversation except by putting in dashes.” 

.-Catholic Patrick was unloading his little 
budget of offenses and taking a clean bill of 
health at the confessional. ‘‘ And is this all?” 
asked the priest. ‘Are there no sins of omis- 
sion?” ‘And faith, your riyerence, what’s 
thim?’’? The priest explained what oppor- 
tunities lost meant. ‘‘Chances te do a good 
thing. Must we account for those, too?’ 
‘* Certainly, they are sometimes the very grav- 
est of our offenses,” exclaimed the Catholic 
father. ‘By me sowl, then, I’m foriver lost !’’ 
And Patrick seemed to be suddenly attacked 
with a stomach-ache all over him. ‘Explain, 
my good fellow. Perhaps I can give you com- 
fort.” “‘No, no,’’ said the contrite sinner. 
“* It’s too late! it’s too late! Purgatory foriver 
is me lot. Ye see, I was down to Pecowsick, 
the other day, just back of John Madden’s 
brickyard (and oh! fora drop of his whiskey 
just now !) and who should I find there, all 
alone by himself, but that bloody Baptist 
preacher, Potter, a-fishing—who goes a-black- 
guarding the Holy Father and your riverences— 
and I had me gun—and I didn’t killhim! Oh! 
me sow!! me sowl ! and there’s no help for me !”’ 


...-My friend, a zealous Congregationalist, 
once told me the following, which she greatly 
enjoyed. During a visit among Baptist friends 
in Pittshurgh she accepted the invitation of the 








superintendent to be present at the Sunday- 
school and take a class of little ones just sent 
up from the infant department. The lesson in- 
troduced John, the disciple of our Lord. As 
older heads have often confounded him with 
that John who “ came preaching in the wilder- 
nes:,’’ the teacher felt anxious to bring out his 
personality clearly. So she asked: 

‘‘By what names do you know this John ?”’ 

“John the Evangelist,’”? “John the Reve- 
lator,” ‘‘John the Beloved,’’ answered the 
eager voices. 

“Why was he called the Beloved »” continued 
she. 

‘Because Jesus loved him best.’ 

“Why did he love him best?” persisted our 
friend. 

Imagine her discomfiture when a sweet voice 
lisped: “Tos he was a Baptist !’’—Harper’s 
Monthly. 





Ministerial Register. 


Information for this department will be gladly received. 








BAPTIST. 


AL ven A. J., Johnstown, N. Y., resigns. 

ALMY, S. B., called to Mattewan, N. Y. 

rt eli Er. P., called to Laneville Ill. 

CADY, E. C., Glenwood, lowa, resigns. 

CARPENTER, GEo., Groton, Vt., resigns. 

COLBURN, A., Woodville, accepts call to Con- 
way, Mass. 

CONARD, W. H., Davisville, Pa., resigns. 

DEAN, J. E., called to Soldier’s Run, Penn. 

DENISON, F., called to Davisville, R. I. 

EPPES, Geo. E., Calvary ch., Hartford, Cona., 
died May 23d. 

GANUN, G. J., Perth Amboy, N. J., goes to 
Tottenville, 8. I 

GIBSON, A., called to Chippewa Falls, Wis. 

GODDARD, rE. A., Palmer, Mass., resigns. 

GRAVES, Samvet, D.D., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
suspends pastoral labor, on account of fail- 
ing health. 

HURD, J. C., Brantford, Ontario, goes to Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa. 

JACKSON, J. B., D.D. is supplies University- 
place ch., Chicago, Il L 

LANING, N. B., 
resigns. 

MALCOM, CHar Les Howarp, D. D., Newport, 
R. L., declines call to San Francisco, Cal. 

MARSHAL, W. M., ord. recently at Adams- 
town, O. 

MARYOTT, E. E., Tiverton, R. IL, resigns. Ad- 
dress Valley Falls, a 

MILLER, H. B., ord. lately at Rensselaer, Ind. 

NORTON, H. E., called to Pekin, Il. 

ORDWAY, O. O., accepts call to Farmington, 
Me. 


Third ch., Fall River, Mass., 


PARSONS, C. B., called to Dunkirk, N. Y. 
PERKINS, 8., ordained recently at Poquonnock 
Bridge, Conn. 


POWERS, J., called to Bernard-st. ch., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

PRATT, Amos, Shenandoah, Ia., goes to Sid} 
ney, Ia. 

RANDLETT, Asa, Croton, Mass., supplies for 
6 months at Wethersfield, Conn. 

RICKERSON, F. D., Quincy, Ill., has resigned. 

ROBERTS, F. R., Minneapolis, Minn., resigns. 

SCHULTZ,'H., ord. recently at Fosterburg, Il. 

WILKINS, G. A., Italy Hill, N. Y., 

WILSON, E. M., ord. 
Mass. 

WILSON, E. M., ord. at Long Plain, Mass., 
May 17th. 

WOODBURY, SAMUEL, 
draws resiguation. 

YORGAN, L., called to Omaha, Neb. 


CHRISTIAN DENOMINATION, 


CALVIN, 8S. O., Le Grand, Ia., resigns and ac- 
cepts call from McDaniel’s Grove. 

JONES, W. P., removes from Red Creek to 
Westbury, N. Y 

NASON, W. H., Colebrook, 
returns to W. Springfield. 

WEEKS, J. W., Marshall, Mich., accepts leave 
of absence for 6 months and withdraws 
resignation. 


resigns, 
recently at Amherst, 


Pembroke, Me., with- 


N.H., resigns and 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


BACON, E. W., Quincy, Il, dismissed May 23d. 

BAKER, J. D., Plymouth, Ill., has removed to 
Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

BISCOE, Geo. 8., late of Tipton, Iowa, sup- 
plies at § Shullsburg, Wis. 

BLACK, R, K., supplies at Granby, Quebec. 

BROWN, T. L., Rockton, Il., accepts call to 
Vermontville, Mich. 

BRUNKER, James, Salineville, O., resigns, to 
enter a field in Kansas. 

CALDWELL, W. E., Clio, Mich., supplies at 
Pine Run, Mich. 

COBB, Wo. H., Plymouth, Mass., dismissed 
May 18th 

COLE, §8., Randolph, O., has removed to 
Kingsville, 0 

CORSBIE, H. M., 
Angelica, Wis. 

CRACRAFT, J. W., supplies at Paxton, IU. 

CROSS, W. R., Orono, Me., dismissed May 23d, 
to accept call to Camden, Me. 

DAVIS, FRANKLIN, acting pastor at Newington, 

, resigns. 

EATON, ‘Tas. D., Portland, Oregon, has closed 
labor. 

FENWICK, H. M., Kingston, Quebec, resigns. 

FITZ, E.8., ag a ee Mass., resigns. 

FREEMAN, Jno. R., late of Canterbury, Conn., 
accepts call ta Westford, Conn, 


& 


supplies at Seymour and 








HIBBARD, Cuas., Fairmount, Neb., resigns. 

HINES, G. W., accepts call to Greenwich, 
Conn. 

HOUGHTON, C. E., ordained evangelist May 
24th, supplies at ‘Auburn, N. H. 

JENKENS, R. W., supplies at Williston Chapel, 
Portland, Me. 

JONES, G. W., North Topeka, Kan., resigns. 

LEAVITT, B. F., Williston Chapel, Portland, 
Me., dismissed May 17th 

MACARDLE, Geo., supplies, Pittsfield, Tl. 

MATHEWS, S8. S., formerly of Wilmington, 
Mass., will supply at Maynard, Mass., for 
one year, 

McLEAN, ALLEN, Litchfield, Conn., declines 
call to settle and remains as acting pastor. 

MERRILL, C. W.,. remains at Spring Valley, 
Minn. 

NEUMAN, M., Taunton, Mass., temporary sup- 
ply at Appleton, Wis. 

PARKER, A., Humboldt, Iowa, accepts call 
Mitchell, Iowa. 

PATCHIN, J., West Bloomfield, N. Y., remove’ 
to Chardon, O 

PEDLEY, Huan, accepts call to Cobourg and 
Cold Springs, Ontario. 

RAYMOND, E. W., accepts call to Granite Falls, 
Minn. 

REIKIE, 8. N. settles in Brockville, Ontario. 

ROBERTS, H. P., Galesburg, Ill., supplies at 
Henry, Ml. 

SHERBURNE, Epmvnp C., North Waterford, 
Me., closed labor May 14th. 

SOULE, J. 8., ord. at South Vigo, Ind., April 
25th. 

THOMSON, J. C., late of Pine Run, Mich., 
called to Genesee, Mich. 

TOWER, Cuas. W., Callamer, Ohio, resigns. 

UNDERWOOD, R. 8., supplies at Owego, 
N.Y. 


VETTER, Joun, formerly of Nelson, O., ac- 
cepts call to Peace, Kan. 

WALKER, C. 8., supplies at South Amherst, 
Mass., until January. 

WATERMAN, W. A., late of Cameron, Mo., 
inst. at Marion, Iowa, May 16th. 

WATKINS, H. W. H., ord. as evangelist and 
supplies at Union Valley, N. Y. 

WINTER, ALPHEUS, supply at North Green- 
wich, Conn., called to the pastorate. 

WOODRUF, J. D., Lebanon, N. Y., dismissed. 


LUTHERAN, 
ANTHONY, J. B., Schuylkill Haven, Penn., has 
removed to Mt. Pleasant, Catanus Co., N. C. 
DOSH, 8. W., inst. at St. John’s ch., 
N. C, May 14th. 
KALLSTROM, P. J., Brooklyn, N. Y., has re- 
moved to Moline, Rock Island Co., Tl. 
KENDALL, J. P., Middlebury, Snyder Co., 
Penn., resigns. 

McCOOL, W. C., accepts call to New Berlin, 
Penn. 

NYE, R. H., Arcadia, 0., removes to Clarence, 
Cedar Co., Iowa. 

SALINGER, J., inst. at Plattville, Wis., April 
28th. 

SHAEFFER, G. W., Le Claire, Iowa, has re- 
moved to Princeton, Scott Co., Iowa. 

WEYNEKEN, F., Cleveland, O., died recently, 
in San Francisco, Cal. 


Salisbury, 


PRESBYTERIAN, 

BARBER, Gro. H., late of White Station, 
Mich., has removed to Coldwater, Branch 
Co. + 

BLISS, J. , Burlington, Ia., 
“ted . ea 

HALL, Epwiny, D.D., professor of Christian 
theology in Auburn Sem., resigns, because 
of failing health. 

McCALL, D. D., Mumford, N. Y., removes to 
Charlotte, N. Y. 

POST, R.O., Willsborough, 
to Logansport, Ind. 

RANSOM, C., has removed to Port Henry, 
Essex Co. Se 

SMITH, G. B., Seward, Neb., has removed to 
Chicago, Ill. Address 323 Lincoln Ave., 
Chicago, Ml. 

WORTHINGTON, ALBERT, late of Washing- 
ton, D. C., has removed to Elwood, N. J. 

WYCKOFF, B. D., late of Furrukhabad, India 
inst. at Olyphant and Archibald, Penn., May 
3d. 


has removed to 


N. Y., accepts call 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 

BOSS, NELSON R. 
W ashington, Dd. 

DECOSTA, B. F., supplies at St. James, N. Y. 
City, during rector’s absence. 

NISBETT, J. R. L., appointed assistant rector 
of Trinity ch., Pottsdam, N. Y. 

PHILLIPS, W. E., Pass Christian, Miss., accepts 
call to Hot Springs, Ark. 

SORENSON, M. F. Canon City, Col., removes 
to Littleton, Col. 

WATKINS, Wizser F., Epiphany ch., Wash- 
ington, D.C., accepts call to Christ ch., 
Baltimore, Md. 

WIDDEMER, Howanrp &., elected assistant of 
Church of St. John the Baptist, N.Y. City. 

WOODLE, ALLAN SHELDON, called to St. 
Luke’s, Altoona, Pa. 

YOCUM, Tuomas 8., Christ ch., Cincinnati, O., 
accepts call to Ric hmond, Staten Island. 


supplies at Epiphany ch., 
C. 


REFORMED. 

KERSHAW, J. H., 
Nov. ist. 

MILLSPAUGH, A. C., accepts call to Centra 
Bridge and Schoharie Mount, N. Y. 


ROE, 8. W., D.D., oe N. Y., accepts 
call to Lebanon, N.J 


Gallupville, resigns from 


UNITARIAN, 
six CHARLES G., accepts call to Dover 
Cee 


snow, THomas W., Dover, N. H., called to 
First ch., Eastport, Me., and to Wilton, 
N. H, 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
jishers for all volumes recetved. The interests of owr 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 

PACKARD’S LIFE HISTORIES OF 

ANIMALS.* 

‘“‘THESE condensed biographies of ani- 
mals,” the author says, ‘‘have grown out 
of a series of notes made originally for the 
writer’s own information.” They were 
mostly printed during 1875in The American 
Naturalist, and are here gathered in con- 
venient shape, after studious revision, and 
with the addition of chapters on man and 
other mammals.” 

Everything from the pen of the accom- 
plished author of the ‘‘ Guide to the Study 
of Insects” is sure of welcome from teachers 
and advanced students, since Dr. Packard’s 
established position among our leading 
scientists is a surety of the value and trust- 
worthiness of his work. In the present 
Life Histories we have a clear and concise 
view of the structure of the whole animal 
kingdom, from the simplest possible forms 
of organized animal matter to the crowning 
piece of Nature’s handiwork, man. The vol- 
ume is not of an elementary character, since, 
as we have seen, it rests upon material 
gathered for the learned writer's own infor- 
mation, and he would not be found in 
search of the rudiments in any department 
of science. It well fills a certain gap in 
the American literature of the subject, by 
supplying just the information that the 
ordinary text-books of comparative anato- 
my do not afford. The workers in em- 
bryology in this country have not been 
many, and it is not very long since there 
were almost none. Dr. Packard has de- 
voted himself with great assiduity to this ex- 
tremely important, though sadly-neglected 
branch, and the results presented in this 
volume constitute a timely and valuable 
contribution to science. 

Most of our readers are familiar with the 
leading phases of insect transformation— 
such as, for example, the change of the 
caterpillar into q butterfly and the grub 
into a beetle; and these mutations only 
seem less wonderful because they are so 
well known. All, however, may not be 
aware of the surprising changes which 
animals undergo before birth, nor of the 
strange shapes, utterly unlike those of the 
adult condition, which very many of the 
lower auimals assume during their progress 
toward maturity. So different are many of 
these that the young and old of the same 
species have not seldom been classified as 
distinct creatures, and even referred to 
different groups in the system. It is the 
business of embryology to determine all 
these matters, and set forth the various 
states of the animal at all stages from the 
egg to the perfect condition. 

In the present volume the embryology 
of the leading groups of the animal kingdom 
is treated without reference to a rigid class- 
ification, and in a manner at once attractive 
and instructive. Instead of dealing with 
generalities and dry definitions of groups, 
the author usually selects some prominent 
member of each and gives its “‘ life-history.” 
This term is generally understood to relate 
to the habits of the adult animal; but Dr. 
Packard gives it a far more significant 
meaning. With him the “life-history,” 
which is biography proper, is a concise 
Statement of the mode of development and 
a description of the various phases which 
are successively assumed. In illustrating 
this all-important subject, Dr. Packard 
brings to bear not only the results of his 
protracted original researches, but also the 
Studies of other leading scientists. Indeed, 
the work is notable in the amount of the 
latest and best information from all sources 
it brings together. The author evidently 
commands the literature of this subjects, 
and he helps the student to acquire the 
Same control, by carefully indexing in each 
group the references to the leading articles 
which treat of it. 

One of the most remarkable disclosures of 
embryology is the fact that, in the success- 
we Stages of growth before birth or hatch- 
ing, higher animals assume and pass through 








* LIFE HISTORIES OF ANIMALS, INCLUDING MAN; 
or, Outlines of Comparative Embryology. By A. 8. 
PACKARD, JR. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1876. 





t states of development in which they are 


comparable to a series of the lower creations 
they leave behind them as they progress 
toward maturity. We will illustrate this in 
the case of our own speeiés, as presented 
by Dr. Packard. The facts may have a 
disturbing influence upon the minds of 
some; but that is unavoidable. The trouble 
is with the minds that can be shocked at any 
truth. There is nothing the matter with the 
facts. Says Dr. Packard: ‘‘ Absolutely 
identical in his mode of embryonic growth 
with the placental mammals, man’s develop- 
mental history until shortly before birth 
is but a repetition of that of the rabbit or 
dog. Like his blood relations’’—the author 
here uses a significant expression—‘ the 
lower mammals, he derives his origin from 
a minute sac of protoplasm, which is at 
first, as in the eggs of all animals, like a 
Moner, having no nucleus.” The human 
egg, in short, is indistinguishable from any 
other egg, and is like the adult animal of 
a certain low order; and for some time 
thereafter the future man is indistinguish- 
able by any known test, microscopic or 
chemical, from the corresponding stage of 
a dog,forexample. With the segmentation 
of the vitellers, a Morula-like stage, such 
fs is seen in the growth of sponges, is 
attained. A suppressed Gastrula stage is 
probably next assumed. With the appear- 
ance of a notochord he reaches the Ascidian 
stage. Before brain or skull appears, and 
while gill-slits persist, he resembles the 
Amphioxus, the lowest fish-like animal; 
and gets as high as an ordinary fish when 
the skull is formed. The development of 
an ammon and allantois elevates him to the 
scale of the reptile. Next, the formation of 
a placenta stamps him as amammal. His 
next effort puts him on the level of the 
quadrumana, or tailless apes, from which 
the transition to his final condition is the 
slightest of the transmutations just sketched. 
Throwing off certain accessory structures, 
he then ‘‘enters the world helpless, naked, 
and toothless, not attaining full maturity 
until from the fifteenth to the twentieth year. 
During this time he undergoes a partial 
metamorphosis, discarding temporary or- 
gans, such as the first set of teeth, the first 
set of eyelashes, and undergoing important 
changes of the external form of the body, as 
well as of the internal organs.” These 
statements, it will be remembered, are not 
open to question. They are neither specula- 
tive nor theoretical; but simply express 
observed facts. 

Like all of the issues from the Salem 
Press of F. W. Putnam & Co., this volume 
presents an elegant appearance. It is pro- 
fusely illustrated with wood-cuts, always 
expressive and helpful to the student and 
often possessing no little artistic merit. The 
work is one which we judge will be found 
indispensable by those for whose benefit it 
is prepared; while the general reader who 
has mastered the rudiments may also con- 
sult it with advantage. We regret the 
absence of a glossary, particularly desirable 
in works of this class, and hope that the oe- 


casion of a second edition may be improved 
to supply this deficiency. 





....Jdoseph H. Coates & Co. have published 
the second volume of Mr. Louis F. Tasistro’s 


translation of the Count of Paris’s History of 


the Civil War in America, The work is printed 
and bound in the same very elegant style in 
which its predecessor appeared and the accom- 
panying maps are models in every way. No 
maps of such beauty and accuracy have ever 
accompanied any other history of the war. As 
for the text, we must repeat the high com- 
mendation we gave Vol. I. The history im- 
proves, indeed, as it progresses. I+ is a clear, 
judicial, orderly, and well-written record of the 
great struggle, and shows in many places the 
advantages of its foreign authorship, while the 
mistakes arising therefrom are very few. No 
higher tribute could the Count of Paris desire 
than that accorded him by the Southern jour- 
nalist, who expressed an earnest wish that the 
author could have had access to as many au- 
thorities on the Confederate side as he did on 
the Federal. The translation is well and ac- 
curately done. But the author is permitted 
to say, within twelve lines, that William and 
Mary College is the oldest in America and that 
Virginia was richer and larger in population 
when Williamsburg was its capital than she is 
now. William and Mary dates from 1693, 57 
years after Harvard was founded ; while Vir- 
ginia had in 1790, some time after the removal 
of the seat of government from Williamsburg 
to Richmond, less than half the inhabitants and 
wealth she now has. 





...-The first volume of the “Sans Souci 
Series,”’ Scribner, Armstrong & Co.’s new libra- 
ry, is out, and is devoted to The Life, Letters, 
and Table-Talk of Benjamin Robert Haydon, 


‘made up, of course, from the memoirs of Hay- 


don, prepared by hisson. Haydon was a man 
who might truly have had put on his tomb- 
stone, as Henry William Herbert requested for 
his own, the word ‘‘miserrimus.”’ He really 
painted but one great picture; his ambition 
constantly increased as his power for gratifying 
it decreased; he was jealous and miserable; 
and he finally cut his own throat, because the 
public passed by the exhibition of his picture 
called ‘Dentatus,”? and went to see Tom 
Thumb, who was then showing himself next 
door. Had Haydon confined himself to litera- 
ture or to art, instead of trying to win fame in 
both, his life would have been a success, as it 
was, in view of his own ideal, a failure. This 
book is interesting and readable; but it strikes 
us that Haydon is not just the man to initiate a 
sans soucit set of books. The binding is. as 
tasteful as it is novel. 


...-Mr. John Richard Green’s ‘Short His- 
tory of the English People”? has been one of 
the great literary successes of the past few 
years, and it deserves all the favor it has won. 
People have begun to inquire who Mr. Green 
is, and have been pleased to find him a modest 
gentleman and an unassuming scholar. The 
demand for his writings, which are few, has 
been such that he has collected from the pages 
of The Saturday Review and Macmillan’s Mag- 
azine a number of his articles, which are now 
put into book form, under the title of Stray 
Studies from England and Italy (Harper & 
Brothers). The papers are not great, and, to 
tell the truth, would have attracted little atten- 
tion if they had come from another pen: but 
they are pleasant and readable and are the 
result of enthvsiastic study or judicious ob- 
servation. As essays toward larger labors they 
are worth study, as indicating in some degree 
the means by which Mr. Green patiently worked 
up to his present high position as a writer and 
historian. 


.... Rudiments of Theology: a first book for 
students (E. P. Dutton & Co. and Pott, Young 
«& Co.) is the title of a work of some 350 16mo 
pages, by the Rev. John Pilkington Norris, 
B.D., canon.of Bristol. It is an unusually con- 
cise, clear, and straightforward account of theo- 
logical doctrine as understood by judicious 
High Church divines; or, we may say, by the 
majority of Anglicans atthe present time. Mr. 
Norris’s theology cannot, in one sense of the 
term, be called Protestant; but he gives little 
countenance to the extreme views of Ritualists. 
To Episcopalians his able and well-written little 
work will prove of much value; and other 
Christians will find in it the means for acquiring 
a clear understanding of Anglican doctrine as 
held and defended by a firmly-grounded theo- 
logian. The one criticism we have to make is 
that Mr. Norris—as, for example, in his treat- 
ment of the subject of confession—indulges in 
alittle too much nicety of distinction. The 
book is well printed and bound. 


... Janes R. Osgood & Co. have published a 
Cente nial edition” of their Middle States 


Guide ipok, cdiod by Mr. M. F. Sweetser. It 
is uncha) “ed save by the addition of sixteen 
pages, un’ 1m in size and type, devoted to the 


Centennial ¢<iibition. These pages are stitched 
together and paced loosely inside the cover, so 
that they can be used separitely. We have no- 
where else seen so compact, complete, and use- 
ful a companion for the visitor to the Exhibition 
Grounds. Itis as good asthe book it accom- 
panies, and that is the highest praise we can 
give. The three guide-books of Mr. Sweetser’s 
—devoted, respectively, to New England, the 
Middle States, and the maritime provinces of 
British North America—are worth all the other 
American guide-books ever issued. 


.... The Pleasures of Angling with Rod and 
Reel for Trout and Salmon (Sheldon & Co.) is the 
rather clumsy title of a volume by the Hon. 
George Dawson, of the Albany Evening Journal. 
The book is made up of articles contributed by 
Mr. Dawson, during the last few years, to the 
columns of his journal. It has, therefore, 
both the careless style and the personal men- 
tions one expects to find in newspaper contri- 
butions and the sprightliness and freshness of 
style that the public demands in the columns 
of a daily. Mr. Dawson is an enthusiast and a 
proficient, who for thirty-five years has gone on 
an annual fishing trip. His book, therefore, 
will teach and please the noble art of which 
Iz. Wa. is the patron. 


.... The Warfare of Science (D. Appleton & 
Co.), by President White, of Cornell, is a Brown 
University @ B K oration, revised, enlarged, and 
furnished with notes. President White suc- 
cinetly sketches the history of some of the fool- 
ish attempts made to crush the truths of sci- 
ence by the untruths of religion and urges 
freedom of scientific investigation as a very 
powerful ally to religion. The book is an hon- 
est and useful one. Now why does not some- 
body write a history of the attempts made by 





pseudo-science to overthrow the simplest and 
most unquestionable religious truths? There 
have been scientific fools and bigots, as well as 
religious ones. 


...-Dr. William A. Hammond’s Spiritualism 
and Allied Causes and Conditions of Nervous De- 
rangement (G@. P. Putnam’s Sons) is an exceed- 
ingly interesting and valuable book. It is a 
revision and enlargement of one of Dr. Ham- 
mond’s works, entitled ‘‘The Physics and 
Physiology of Spiritualism,” which in turn was 
founded on an article by the author in The North 
American Review. This volume is written in a 
frank and fearless spirit and aims to overthrow 
superstition and prejudice by mere force of 
fact. Interesting as are the chapters on Spirit- 
ualism, we think those on some modern Roman 
Catholic and Protestant ‘‘ miracles ’’ yet more 
valuable. 


-.e.If anybody wants to read a collection of 
prayers offered at spiritualistic seances in Bos- 
ton, ‘by more than 100 different spirits, of 
various nationalities and religions, through the 
vocal organs of the late Mrs. J. H. Conant,” we 
advise him to buy a book called Spirit Invoca- 
tions (Colby & Rich). Inthe “list of suppli- 
cants’’ figure Theodore Parker, Pope Gregory 
VII, John Wesley, Emanuel Swedenborg, 
Father Taylor, Col. Robert Gould Shaw, Tom 
Paine, Jean Paul Richter, Bishops Eastburn and 
Fitzpatrick, of Massachusetts, Lorenzo Dow, 
Archbishop Darboy, of Paris, Sylvanus Cobb, 
Sr., Cyrus the Great, and Hosea Ballou. 


...-Little, Brown & Co. continue to issue the 
new revised ‘‘ centenary” edition of Bancroft’s 
History of the United States with perfect regular- 
ity. The fourth volume is now out, covering 
the most interesting period between 1766 and 
1775. Admirably as the period of colonization 
is treated by Mr. Bancroft, we have always 
thought that he handled still better the years 
in which the events culminated which led to 
the Revolution. In rereading this volume we 
see no reason fora change of mind. Itis an 
admirable opportunity now furnished by the 
publishers for book-buyers to place Bancroft, 
complete, on their shelves. 


...-dames R. Osgood & Co. have brought out 
the two initial volumes of their new edition of 
Emerson. They are The Conduct of Life and 
Society and Solitude. They sell for $1.50, or a 
little more than the new Hawthorne, with 
which they are uniform in size, type, paper, and 
color, although the binding is very properly a 
little more soberly stamped. It is odd that the 
two great Concord authors have waited all 
these years for a new edition; but, now that 
they have got one, it is pretty enough to pay for 
the long waiting. Emerson, we fancy, was 
never nearet popularity than now ; surely Haw- 
thorne never was. 


....Volume four in Col. Higginson’s ‘‘ Brief 
Biographies *’—biographies of contemporary 
statesmen—is German Political Leaders (George 
P. Putnam’s Sons), by Herbert Tuttle. Pretty 
much all the men whose lives are here sum- 
marized are unfamiliar names to the average 
American reader, since Germany for the last 
dozen years has not been in a state favorable to 
the winning of renown by any save two or three 
of the most eminent of its statesmen. Per- 
haps that is the very reason, though, why a 
book of this sort is wanted. The book is wise 
enough to be trustworthy and readable enough 
to be popular. 


....No. VIII (for May, 1876) of the Journal a, 
Social Science, containing the Transactions of tly 
American Association, has been published by A. 
Williams & Co., the Association’s present pub- 
lishers. Among its contents are the following 
papers, which were read at Detroit last May: 
‘The Production and Distribution of Wealth,’’ 
by David A. Wells ; “‘ The Work of Social Sei- 
ence,”’ by F. B. Sanborn; ‘‘ The Progress of In- 
ternational Law,” by President Angell, of Mieh- 
igan University ;*‘‘ Limitations of Judicial 
Power,” by Prof. Emory Washburn ; and “ Life 
Insurance for the Poor,’’ by Elizur Wright. 


ete A Centennial Commissioner in Europe (J. 
B. Lippincott & Co.) is made up, of course, of 
John W. Forney’s letters to The Philadelphia 

yess, which Dr. Shelton Mackenzie has seen 
safely put in covers. They are very readable, 
and decidedly profitable reading, too. Once in 
a very long while newspaper letters are worth 
resetting and binding, and we consider it high 
praise when we say that these lively epistles 
deserve that honor. They cover every sort of 
subject, from a London dog-show to Monsignor 
Capel; and Mr. Forney is a well-informed and 
judicious observer and a clever narrator. 


....- Roberts Brothers, having become the 
owners of the plates of Mr. Samuel Adams 
Drake’s Old Landmarks and Historic Personages 
of Boston and Old Landmarks and Historic Fields 
of Middlesex, formerly published by James R. 
Osgood & Co., at $3 and $5 respectively, have 
brought out the two volumes in handsome and 
uniform style, at $2 each. The books are to us 
thoroughly delightfal, and the Middlesex vol- 
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with constant pleasure. This new issue, at so 
moderate a price, is timely. 


....-Mr. James T. Fields has enlarged and re- 
written his pleasant Harper article on ‘Barry 
Cornwall and Some of His Friends,’’ and it ap- 
pears in James R. Osgood & Co.’s pretty ‘‘ Vest 
Pocket Series,’ with the Harper pictures of 
Procter and his daughter, Keats, Coleridge, 
Lamb, Hunt, Landor, Wordsworth, Mrs. Jame- 
son, Rogers, Leslie, D’Orsay, Hazlitt, Brown 
ing, and N. P. Willis. The old-time feud be- 
tween the Harpers and the Osgoods seems set- 
tled—a fact of which this book agreeably re- 


minds us. 


..--Pott, Young & Co. send us another copy 
of Mr. L. J. Trotter’s History of India, from the 
earliest times to the present day. The book, 
which we reviewed two or three years ago, is 
of timely interest now that the Prince of Wales’s 
recent journey to India has attracted interest 
toward that country. No other work gives so 
good an account of Indian history in so reason- 
able a space. The volume is published in Lon- 
don by the Society for the Promotion of Chris- 
tian Knowledge, which is careful about what it 
prints. 


....Messrs. Wittemann Brothers, of 184 Wil- 
liam Street, in this city, issue a large, hand- 
some, and well-produced lithograph Jn Com- 
memoration of the Hundredth Anniversary of 
American Independence. The plate includes 
many designs, among which are a portrait of 
Washington on horseback, views of Independ- 
ence Hall and the Memorial Art Building, a 
copy of the picture of the signing of the 
Declaration, and various symbolical representa- 
tions. 


. The Select Poems of Thomas Gray (Harper 
& Brothers), edited by W. J. Rolfe, who has 
already done a similar service for Goldsmith, con- 
tains Gray’s seven best-known poems, carefully 
printed, copiously annotated, and accompanied 
by numerous wood-cuts, more or less familiar. 
Mr. Rolfe is a faithful editor and always con- 
trives to print a very pure text ; and this vol- 
ume is well fitted for use in the English curric- 
ulum of schools and colleges. 


om James R. Osgood & Co. promptly follow 
their ‘‘ Centennial edition”? of Whittier with 
Tennyson, in similar style. The edition, which 
is from the plates made by Harper & Brothers, 
some years since, is now made absolutely com- 
plete by the insertion of Queen Mary, etc. It is, 
in fact, more complete than any English edition, 
since it contains the author’s suppressed or 
omitted poems. All this, with many fine en- 
gravings, makes the present edition a marvel of 
excellence and cheapness 


-The Mountains (Roberts Brothers) is a 
very pretty and well-made collection of moun- 
tain poetry. The book is uniform with ‘‘Sea 
and Shore,” a similar anthology, issued by the 
same house, and is evidently edited by the same 
hand. This pretty volume is just the thing to 
slip into the satchel or the pocket. Few com- 
panions are worthy to accompany one on a 
mountain-walk ; but this book is a fit associate 
for so glorious a tramp. 


.. Twelve lectures on The Rise of the Romish 
Church, by President Helwig, of Wittenberg 
College, Ohio, are issued by the United Brethren 
Publishing House of Dayton, Ohio. They aim 
to “show that the Roman Catholic Church is 
apostate, Baalish, tricky, and designing. Mr. 
Helwig urges his readers to take warning from 
the history of Romanism in Europe and repel 
its advances here. 


.-A Plymouth Charch report of the Ply 
mouth Church Advisory Council of 1876 has 
been published by A. 8S. Barnes & Co., who ask 
$2 for it in cloth and $1.25in paper. Its pre- 
face is signed by the following triad: Edward 
Beecher (brother), Thomas G. Shearman (coun- 
sel), and Horatio C. King (publisher). Henry 
M. Storrs’s ‘‘ References and Citations’? form 
the tail-piece. 


.. Forty Years’ Mission Workin Polynesia and 
New Guinea (Robert Carter & Brothers), by the 
Rey. A. W. Murray, of the London Missionary 
Society, has interest and value. There is, of 
course, much autobiographic allusion of slight 
importance and a certain amount of cant 
phraseology, which the author uses quite in- 
nocently; but, on the whole, it is a good book 

be read by givers to missionary objects. 


.The Old Clock on the Stairs, a short and 
simple but decidedly pleasing cantata, is pub- 
lished by C. J. Whitney & Co., of Detroit. The 
words are, of course Longfellow’s. The music 
is by Mr. Frederic H. Pease. The representa- 
tion of the cantata cannot well fail to be pleas- 
ing to its singers and hearers. It is for a quar- 
tette and a chorus of mixed voices. 


...-A convenient and quite complete Hand- 
book for Fruit-growers, by F. R. Elliott, has been 
issued by D. M. Dewey, of Rochester. It is full 
enough for ordinary use; is designed for those 
who have a few trees on their grounds, rather 
than by regular nurserymen; and thus takes 








the place, to a certain extent, of larger and 
costlier works. 


-... The Silent House (Congregational Publish- 
ing Society), by E. P. Tenney, is a volume of 
meditations on death, with pretty plentiful 
quotations. The volume is neither of little 
value nor of great value. The preface is better 
than the book itself. The author is evidently a 
man of common sense and wide reading. 


. Scribner & Co. have issued, in uniform 
style with the bound volumes of the monthly 
an index tothe first ten volumes of Scribner's 
Monthly. It is complete and well arranged 
and indicates the great store of valuable read- 
ing-matter and fine engravings contained inthe 
ten permanently valuable volumes. 


-..-The April number of The Yale Literary 
Magazine has reached our table. We do not 
remember to have seen a better number of that 
periodical. It is bright and readable, and not 
turgid and top-heavy, after the fashion of. too 
many college monthlies. The editorial pages 
are specially good. 


.-Prof. Spencer F. Baird’s Annual Record 
of Science and Industry for 1875 (Harper & 
Brothers) is stouter than ever this year, con- 
taining no less than 946 pages. So complete, 
ably-edited, well-arranged, and well-indexed a 
record of scientific progress we do not know of 
elsewhere. 


. The Land of the Sky (D. Appleton & Co.), 
by Christian Reid, the popular Southern novel- 
ist, is a lively and interesting account, with 
fictitious characters and real descriptions, of 
travel on the Blue Ridge. The accompanying 
illustratioas are spirited and clever. 


.. The best thing in the May number of the 
ever attractive Portfolio (J. W. Bouton) is A. 
Brunet-Debaines’s etching of ‘‘ The Seine near 
Rouen.”’ J. Beavington Atkinson has a good 
article on the recent London exhibition of Wil- 
liam Blake’s works. 


.-The June Art Journal (D. Appleton & 
Co.) is a sumptuously illustrated number. This 
publication is now better and handsomer than 
its London prototype. It starts, this number, a 
series of papers on some of the art features of 
the Exhibition. 


..The Fall of the Stuarts and Western 
Europe from 1678 to 1697, by the Rev. E. Hale, 
M. A. (not E. E., but an Eton assistant master), 
is added to the Epochs of History series (Scrib- 
ner, Armstrong & Co.). 


. Woman’s Work in the Church (Congrega- 
tional Publishing Society), by Mrs. Martha T. 
Gale, shows what women can do in Congrega- 
tional churches, in their present state of doc- 
trine and habit. 


.. Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. have printed, 
in a five-cent pamphlet, the Philadelphia (Dec. 
31st, 1875) and New York (March 30th, 1876) 
colloquies between Mr. Moody and Dr. William 
8. Plumer. 


. Our Work and Our Blessings is a new book 
of religious poems by Frances Ridley Havergal. 
The poems are devout, melodious, and un- 
marked by serious blemishes. 





NOTES. 


JOAQUIN MILLER delivers the poem at Dart- 
mouth this commencement. 


Beowulf is to be reissued, in text and transla- 
tion, under the editorship of T. Arnold. 


The American Bible Society issued in 1875 
no less than 850,470 copies of the Scriptures. 


A new dramatic poem by Aubrey de Vere, 
“St. Thomas of Canterbury,’’ is announced. 


Prof. Stubbs will describe ‘ The Early Plan- 
tagenets”’ for the ‘‘Epochs of Modern History ” 
series. 


The outlay on Harper’s Magazine for literary 
and artistic features is more than $5,000 a 
number. 


The New York Mercantile Library now con- 
tains 163,459 volumes, and a very good selection 
at that. 


A study of ‘Richard Wagner’s Life and 
Works,’”? by Herr Glasenapp, is announced in 
Germany. 


‘“‘A Madrigal and other Stories ’’ is the title 
of a new volume by the author of ‘The Rose 
Garden,”’ Miss Peard. 


Mr. Robert Buchanan has in the press a poem 
which is said to be ‘the most ambitious one he 
has ever written.” He never wrote any but 
‘ambitious ’? poems. 


The seventh volume of Merle d’Aubigne’s 
‘History of the Reformation in the Time of 
Calvin’? is in the London press of the Long- 
mans and will be issued here at once by the 
Carters. 

Says The Spectator of the unearthed dramatist : 


“Joseph and his Brethren cannot, we think, be 
accounted—to quote Mr. Swinburne’s expres- 








Sion—‘ a great dramatic poem,’ so unequal is it 
in execution. There are pages that require 
courage to read, although not, indeed, uniform- 
ly monotonous, since here and there a lovely or 
splendid though®phines out like a bright star 
ona dark night and shows the cunning hand 
of the poet. On the other hand, there are 
scenes in this poem that merit all or nearly all 
the eulogy bestowed on them by Mr. Swin- 
burne—scenes in which the poet exhibits in 
largest measure a wealth of words, of imagery, 
of fancy that entitles him to claim brotherhood 
with the great masters of the greatest age of 
our poetry.”’ 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


History es the Intellectual Development of Soa 
rope. By John William Draper, LL.D. (New 
edition, AD, 2 vols. 12mo, pp. xi J 
ix, 435. New York: “Harper & Brothers.. 

Early Manin Europe. By Charles Rau. 
trated. 8vo, pp. 162. The same............,... 2 50 

Comgeness Zodlogy. By James Orton, A.M. 

2mo, pp. 39%. The same 

Homeric Synchronism. By the Right Hon. W. 

E. Gladstone, M.P. 12mo, pp. 284. The same.. 2 00 


Working People and their ie By 
Washington Gladden. 12mo, pp. 241. Bos- 
ton: Lockwood, Brooks & Co....... ...e.eee., 2 00 

Life of Israel Putnam. By Increase N. Tarbox. 
Illustrated and with maps. §8q. cr.8vo, pp. 
oe a ee ok EE ke AE ee ee 2 50 

Is Eternal” Punishment Endless? By an Or- 
thodox minister of the Gospel. 16mo, pp. x, 

BOB, UD BG iin vic wee op asic sbatade edcccacsen 100 

Kitty’s Class-Day, etc. By Louisa M. Alcott. 
Nilustrated by Augustus Hoppin. (Loring’s 
Tales of the Day.) Sq. 12mo, paper, pp. 148. 
PES TE vatican ss coecuual csascesseudbane Q 50 

Benjamin Franklin. By John 8. C. Abbott. 
Iilustrated. (American Pioneers and Pa- 
triots.) 12mo, pp. 373. New York: Dodd, 








MN Ds cic vacknavsvincecsecnasiccciienssessanscass 50 
Familiar Talks to Boys. By John “Hall, D.D. 
eG OD. TS... TRG OAMIG .0..seccbeiecisascess 


Shakespeare Manual. By F. Fleay, M.A. 
a pp. xxiii, 312. Now York. Macmillan 
& 


A Manual of Comparative Philology, as applied 
to the illustration of Greekand Hatin peor 
tion: y T.L Papillon, M.A. Claren- 
don Press Series.) 12mo, pp. hig 343. The 
MMI scknses Skebneas: sidapeeteanuaemeces. wae std 2 00 
Crime and the Family. By Simeon Nash. 12mo, 
pp. v. 156. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 1 25 
— thir Use and Abuse. By William Math- 
LL.D. 12mo, pp. 384. Chicago: S. C. 
Queen Pres Seek i aes ee ee 2 00 
The Pacific Tourist. By Henry T. Williams. Il- 
lustrated. Sq. Svo, pp. 293. New York: 
SEES 7. WME... cane onsesSerescccdcs Secs 200 
The Harvest ani the Reaper. Reminiscences 
of revival work of Mrs. Maggie N. Van Cott. 
With an eubrotneston by Bishop Haven. 
one. PP. xxxix,360. New York: N. Tibbals 


Pn es the Mill. A tale. By Maria tome 
Charlesworth. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. x, 
New York: Robert Carter & Brothers.. ‘ekan ee 
Scholars’ Hand- ook (Part VI) on the Interna- 
tional Lessons, July—December, 1876 By 
Rev. Edwin W. Rice. 32mo, pp.88. Philadel- 
phia: The American Bunday_echoo! Union.. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


FOR ANY BOOK DESIRED or information 
respecting prices and editions address LOCKWOOD 
BROOKS & CO., Boston, Mass., who will promptiy re 
ply. Books carefully forwarded, postpaid, on receipt 
of advertised price. Send for Catalogue of our own 
publications. 


SUNDAY- ScHool, LGRARY. BOOKS. 


era 
R E LI NG e 
Special ae posh tod in 7 een = Sunday- 
hools. 
SIAC! sriptions received for Lesson Papers and Mag- 
azines. BIBLES PRAYER-BOOKS, HYMN-BOOKsS, 
Cannes ETC. 

















udent’s Bible” especially prepared 
for Sunday-school teachers at low prices. 





ARD, 
150 Nassau Street (up-stairs), New York. 





8vo, cloth, pp. 416. Price $3. 
With colored Map and numerous Illustrations. 


HISTORY OF INDIA. 


From the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By L. 
J. Trotter, Author of * Studiesin Biography,” etc. 
“It isa most admirable history, well written, full 
of material, and +", ably condensed into a conven- 
ient space.’’—N. Y. Times. 


“Trotter's HISTORY OF INDIA compresses a vast 
amount of materials into a very small compass and 
presents the reader with a clearand graphic narra- 
tive of one of the most extended and complicated 
chapters in the history of the race. ””—Congregation- 


POTT, YOUNC & CO., 
Cooper Union, New York. 


HARPER’ SMAGAZIN £, HARPER'S WEEKLY, and 
HARPER'S BAZAR: One copy of either for one year, 
Postage Prepaid by the Publishers, to any Subscriber 
in th ii Tnited States or Canada, on recei ot of $A. 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, and 
HARPER’S BAZAR, to one address, for one year, 
$10; or any two for $7. Postage prepaid by the Pub- 
lishers. (2 ry y ty id a will be sent by 
mail on receipt of Ten C 
HARPER & BRO hHERS, “Franklin Square, N. Y. 


WIDE-AWAKE 
FOR JUNE NOW READY. Only 20c.; #2 


ear, nr rightest and most popular pe 
Seiten? D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 


BARGAINS IN 
WRITING PAPER 


by the Quire, Package, or Ream, at 
LOTHROP’S NEW BOOKSTORE, 
32 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON. 
CLEARANCE CATALOGUE (ready 
June Ist), of 5,000 Choice Books at 30 to 
per cent. below Publishers’ prices. 

Great bargains in good books. Cata- 

logues free to any address. 


ESTES & LAURIA 
301 Washington St.. opp Old Jar. Boston. 


MITCHELL’S 


NEW OUTLINE MAPS. 


Two Series, $10 and $20. 
Mapsinaset. A Key, gratis, with each set. 
“LATEST, BEST, CHEAPEST. 
J.H. BUTLER & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
CAseeils PETTER & GALPIN’S CATA- 


LOGUE of Books free by mail on %» en 
W. P. Nimmo’s, at 506 Broadway, N. 























A NEW BOOK 


*by the author of 


Getting on in the World.” 


WORDS; 


Their Use and Abuse. 


By Wm. Mathews, LL. D. 


1 Vol.,12mo, 384 pages. Price $2. 
CONTENTS: Th> Significance of Words.—The Mora 

ity in Words.—Grand Words.—Small Words.— 
Words Without Meaning.—Some Abuses of 
Words.—Saxon Words, or Romanic?—The Secret 
of Apt Words.—The Fallacies in Words.—Nick. 
names.—Curiosities of Language.—Common Im. 
proprieties of Speech.—A Full Index. 

This work contains a mine of valuable information 
which no person can afford to do without. Almost 
any chapter inthe book will be found worth more 
than the cost of the whole, while in mechanical ex. 
ecution it is one of the most elegant and perfect 
books Chicago has ever produced. It is nota dull, 
dry book on words; but, while scholarly and reliable, 
it possesses the charm of the most exciting romance 
and its fascinating pages will hold the reader’s atten. 
tion as closely as an Arabian tale. 





Over thirty thousand volumes of Professor Mathews 
former books have already been sold and the de 
mand still continues. 





The Fifth Thousand since February 19th. 


ROBERT’S RULES OF ORDER. 


Pocket Size. Price, postpaid, 75 cents. 


Is far superior to any other parliamentary manual 
It gives in the simplest form possible all the various 
rules or points of law or order that can arise in the 
deliberations of any Lodge, Grange, Debating Club, 
Literary Society, Convention, or other Organized 
body, and every rule is complete in itself and as easi- 
ly found as a word ina dictionary. 

“After car-fully examining it and comparing it 
with several other books having the same object in 
view, Iam free to say thafit is by far the best of all. 
The* Table of Rules’ is worth the cost of the work.” 
—Thomas Bowman, D.D., Bishop of Baltimore M, E 
Conference. 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 
Anderson's Norse Mythology....,..........-..+++ #2 50 
Foster's Pre-Historic Races of the United States 3 50 
Mathews'’s Gettin on in the World (26th 1,000).. 2 25 


Mathews’s The Great Conversers....... ........ 1% 
Taylor's (B. F.) World on Wheels (10th 1,000)... 1 50 
Taylor’s Life in Camp and Field ................. 150 
Walkcr’s Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation.. 1 50 
Walker’s Doctrine of the Holy Spirit............ 150 
Smith’s (Rev. J. A.) Patmos.........-0++ ee sees 135 


“Admirably calculated to challenge the Chris- 
tion reader to utmost doing and enduring for 
the sake of the Master.”—Watchman and Re- 
flector, Boston. 

Mishaps of Mr. Ezekiel Pelter. Illustrated... 14 

“The book is full of humor from beginning to 
end.”—American ‘hristian Review. 


For sale by all B roksellers or will be mailed, post- 
age paid, on receipt of the price, by 


§. C. GRIGGS & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
25 Washington St., Chicago. 


NATURE. A weekly Miustrated Journal of Sci- 
nee. $54 year. MACMII LLAN & CO., Publishers, 
7 Astor Plice, New Yor 


R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK, 
A CATALOGUE of the PUBLICATIONS of 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
Publishers, Philadelphia, 
will be mailed free on application. 


D. APPLETON & CO.. 
PUBLISH ERS AND BOOKSEL LERs, 
MY and 551 Broadway, N. 
Circulars sent to any address on application. 

















0) Page Tihustrated Book of Wonders sent free. 
4 1X & CO., 391 Canal 8t., New York. 





AMERiCAN BAPTIST. PUBLICATION 
SOCIETY, 
No. 76 EAST NINTH STREET. 


a erything needed by Pastors, Superintendents, 
ind Teachers supplied promptly and at lowest 
prices. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARY BOOKS, 


the latest and best of our own publications and ap- 
proved books of other pubiishers. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
GEO. M. VANDERLIP, Depositary. 


NEWSPAPERS 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES. 


A complete list, numbering 8.129, with a Gazetteer, 
correct to date, Of all the towns and cities in which 
newspapers are published; historical and statistical 
sketches of the Great Newsp: uper Establishments, tl- 
lustrated with numerous engr opty of the principal 
newspaper buildings. Book of 300 pages, ju at none’ 
Mailed, postpaid, to any eadress, for ply (en- 
Closing price) to SUPERINTENDENT OF THE tke SPA- 
PER PAVILION, Centennial Grounds, Philadelphia, or 
Americin News Co.,N. Y. Every advertiser needs it 


Rev. W. Gladden 
, Treasurer, Boston 








“How to be a Christian.” B 
Prepaid, 75ec. M.H.SARGEN 


STANDARD and POPULAR BOOKS. Send 
for J. R. OSGOOD & CO.’S Catalogue. Boston. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 
Publishers, New York. 


PARALYSIS. 

By GEQ. H. TAYLOR, M.D. 59 cents. Shows 
Paralytic. Deformed, and other helpless ‘invalids how 
they may be restored by home tteatment. 

WooD & CO., 
V7 Kast 58th street. New York. 
IF YOU WANT ANY BOOKS, 
write to us forterms. All books 


A 
sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt 
of Te price Send t for catal jose 

eSs 
79 MADISON ST., Chicago 
Mention this paper in writing. 
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CENTENNIAL BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 
A. S. BARNES & CO. 


Barnes’ Centenary History. 


ae illustrated. One vol., octavo. 


“ Principles ‘and Acts” 


of the American amie. H. Niles (of Niles’s 
Re gister). Fed 


lives of the Signers 


of the Declaration of Independence. $1.50. 
IV. 


Democracy in America. 


By Alexis de Tocqueville. One vol.,8vo. $3. 


ge Agents wanted to sell the above. 
111 and 113 William Street, New York. 


A HELP IN SELECTING 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


Now ready a Catalogue of books suitable for Sun- 
day-school Libraries, published during 1875 and con- 
tinued to June, 1876. It will be sent free to any one 
desiring it. 

Also on hand a full assortment of other Sunday- 

school Library Books, which will be sold at the low- 
est prices. Send for a Catalogue. 


ALFRED MARTIEN, Publisher, 
21S. SEVENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


DR. JOHNSON'S ope 8! HEALTH-LIFT. Com- 

mended by LL. .Ds., College Presidents 
and Profs., gehool "Principals, Authors, Bankers, and 
Bri rin-Workers generally. Full Circular for Stamp. 
J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., M’ es, 14 Bond St. N. Y. 

















“The Youth’s Com aspanion. Specimen copies sent 
free. PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


For Sunday Schools. 
BRIGHTEST AND AND BEST: 


Entirely new and beautiful S Songs, by 
Lowry an and Doang. 


OVAL DIADEM: 


~~ Pure, sterling isterling Melodies, by same authors. 


URE GOLD: 
== This work hasa world wide 


reputation ; Over 1,000,000 copies sold. 
Price for any of the above books, in board covers, 
$30 per 100; 3 by mail, 35 cts. 


Book OF PRAISE: 
=S=_—=ST iT lI __ A compilation 


from the best Songs now in use ; 224 pages. 
Price, 840 per 100; by mail, 50 cts. 


Gongs FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


Contains beautiful Songs for Little 
Children, for use in Primary Classes, Schools and 
athome. Price, in Board Covers: 

$30 per 100 copies; by mail, 35 cents. 
2” For Sale by Booksellers and Music Dealers. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 
76 East Ninth Street, New York. 
91 Washington Street, Chicago. 


‘* Every piano in America should be graced by 
a copy.” 
—-IN GOL D— 
WAS PAID BY THE 


Women’s Centennial Committees 
RICHARD WAGNER’S 


GRAND 


CENTENNIAL MARGE, 


now arranged for piano by 


THEODORE THOMAS 


(played by his Orchestra nightly), 
and published by 


John Church & Co., 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Price $1, on receipt of which it will be sent by mail. 
For sale by Music Dealers everywhere. 


SONGS 



































’ 
The above is the title of our book of xew tag 
infant classes in our Sunday and day schools 

Songs are writtenin one and two parts and illustrated 


with beautiful pictures. The little folks will go into 
extacies over it. Sample copy in paper cover 26 cts. 
.00 per dozen (in board covers) by express. 


RGF Specimen pages free to all. 
FILLMORE BROS., Publishers, 


CINCINNATI, O. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


GRAND INTERNATIONAL MEDLEY, 


Containing the national airs of the principal nations 
C9) ew { 
Arranged for the pigno by ” BLANDNER. 





Principal flags of the nations, in sting forming alto- 


ntennial. Published LO 1413 
conrnns size street Philadelphia, Sen t postpaid. on re- 








CENTENNIAL HYMN, 


as sung at_the Opening Ceremonies in hag ay eg 
Words by Whittier. Music byJ.K. Paine. In4 ts, 
for Mixed Voices. i ; 
in Octavo form, for Choruses, 10 cts. 
this year will be complete without the singing of 
this magnificent Hymn. 


AN All ‘h 
Titles! and the ‘van of music. 


CENTENNIAL COLLECTION OF 
NATIONAL SONCS. 

An elegant and attractive volume; contains the 
National songs of this and 12 other countries, in con- 
venient form for — or Chorus singing. 
40 cts., Boards 50 cts. 


Good News! seeneene New Sabbath- Geod News! 
Good News! school Song Book (35c.). Good News! 


Carmina Collegensia. (Cloth, $3.00; 


In Paper 


Gilt, $4.00.) 


New, Enlarged Edition. All the famous College 
Songs, forming the wittiest, most entertaining mus- 
ical and classical collection of genial Songs and Glees 
for social singing ever brought together. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 


BOSTON. 
C.H. Ditson & Co., J. E. Ditson & Co., 
711 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 
=<. New York. Philadelphia. 





NOW READY. 
Our New Sunday-School Singing-Book, 


NG) OP THE GRO, 


BY E. 8. LC LORENZ. 


We have spared no expensg or labor to make this 
book just what the Sabbath-schools need, Its hymns 
are full of and religion, and its music is sprightly 
and melodious without being trashy.and light. Over 


FIFTY CONTRIBUTORS 


Have aided in making this one of the best books of the 
times. It has oe or every occasion of interest. 
It also i y department teaching 


HOW To READ MUSIC. 
This makes it just the book for Sabbath-Schools de- 
— to start a SINGING-SCHOOL. 
Specimen copies sent for 30 cents. Price, 35 cents 
ec cop by mail; $3. ¥ per dozen by express; $30 per 
ress, * 


REV. W.J.SHUEY, 
DAYTON, OHIO 








A Choice Selection of Music. 
“Little Mollie Brown”; “I am Waiting for a Letter, 
Love,” song with a Blake; Ma pe a Little Cor- 
orus, Cham- 
“Evening Son DB. ’ romance for piano, Kleber, 
each 40 ets. Beautiful pi 
Glen”; “*“Moonbeams on the Mountain,” Ma ack; ‘“‘Un- 
der the Elms,” Phelps. Each with elegant’ steel- 
+ title. 50 cts. each. Copies mailed. WM. A. 
BON D& 7 547 Broadway. Branch Store 39 Union 
canes ° 





EDUCATION. 
THE TWIN EDUCATORS! 


If you have a Daughter to Educate or a Son to Edu- 
cate in Music, send for ~~ 
Western Institutions—The Y¥% 

(a University for Young Ladies) ar and The llinois Con- 
servatory of Music (the spares Musical College). Un- 
surpassed in America. 

W. D. ANDERS, Superintendent 
ACKSONVILLE, ILL. 








95 FANCY CARDS, all tints, with name, l0c., 0 peat 
e) paid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, Renns. Co., 


Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, ¥ cents 
25 postpaid. I.. JONES & Cos, Nassau, N.Y : 











AGENTS WANTED. 
1 AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


ENTENNIAL 
HISTORY oF te U. S. 


in g Grand Centennial Exhibition 
AUTION. Old. Incomplete, and Unreliable works 
ted. See that the book you buy con- 
tains 442 Fine Engravings — 925 moans. 
Send for circulars and extra terms nts. Ad- 
dress NATIONAL PUBLISHING Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
or Chicago, Ill. 
















ae eae $ te EASA GU AA cure has, never 

1, OF Dever W cure ere, 
ou: e, Tooth-ache, Scintica, Face-ache an 

.' I will return the price paid NE ‘t 

should fail, and my responsibility is a sutticient guaran- 

CAN Wor Fal - risk in ordering this medicine for it 

SAN Por external use. Agents wanted. 

ay: li An ‘on receiptof price. Can only be had of 

W. H, RICHARDSON, 46 W. 2d St. Cincinnati, 0. P. 0. BOX 1160. 


GEO, WASHINGTON 


gorteal, hi Memorial Picture. Fine Art age a 








t 
ted at Con on liberal te 
WITTEMANN BROS. “ist William St., New York, 





199 first 3 weeks selling the 

71 i re AND LA BORSOF Nik 
Another $80. first 6 days. Over 50,000 copies of 
this Standard Life of the Veteran Explorer sold. 
»000 more needed by the people. A book of 
matcnless interest, profusely iilustrated and very 
qhese. A royal chance for agents. For proof and 


terms address HUBBARD BROS., 723 Sansom Street, 
Philadelphia. 


AGENTS WANTED forthe New Historical Work, 


Western Border. 


AComplete and Graphic History of American Pioneer 
YEARS AGO. 


Its thrilling conflicts of Red and White Foes; Excit- 

ing Adventures, — Forays, Scouts, Pioneer 

omen and Bors. dian War-paths, Camp Life and 

Sports. A book for old and young. Nota dull page. No 

competition. Enormous sales. Agents wanted every- 

ae) Illustrated circulars free. J.C. MCCURDY & 
-, 26 8. Seventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER »%xe raz 


How he Jour 
neyedi nto the AGENTS 
Land of Egypt. Lng in 
Richest thing 
poe Lee faces Breatars oi 


hings. 
EMERICAN PUBLISHING O0., Hartford, Ct., Chicago, mre Cine 


AGENTS for the bent-coling 

Prize Packages in the world. It 

contains 15 sheets Paper, 15 
Envelopes. Golden Pen, Penholder, Pencil, Patent 
Yard Measure, and a piece of Jewelry. Single Pack- 
ages, with elegant prize, postpaid, 25 cents; 5 pack- 
ages for one dollar. This package has been exam- 
ined by the publishers of THE INDEPENDENT and 
found as represented—worth the money. Watches 
given away to allagents. Circulars free. 


BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, N.Y. 





















SU MMER pe Trion iy. BERKSHIRE 
AT MAP FIELD, MASS. 

A region a pa wpe hae mond raat ft five hours from 
Boston and New York. Open for poeme May Ist. 
Terms moderate. Address er. CART 





TEACHERS wanting positions next session see 
American School Institute’s” App. Form. Deman 
forteacners now good. J.W.Schermerhorn, 14 Bond st. 


WANTE All persons who have read my 


* double-column advertisement in 
this paper, describing the Steam Washer, or 
Woman's Friend, to send for new terms. 
have been sold. J.C. TILTON, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


$1] A WEEK to Agente. Old and Young, Male and 
FR. 





Female, in Wim locality. Terms and OUTFIT 
Address P. O. VICKERY & CO., Augusta, Me. 





Winchester Institute, Coun. For both sexes 
fits Boys for College, JAMES COWLES, Prin 





BETHANY ACADEMY, a Family School for 
Boys. Board and Tuition $175 per schoo! year. Address 
WM. LOUIS WOODR pal, Bethany, Ct. 





V EST END INSTITUTE, Family school for 
oung ladies. Mrs. S. L. CADY, Principal 
New Haven,Conn. Send for circular 


AGENTS WANTED, 


and Female, every- 
poten ae ay Pat 
Crown Self-clos: Ink 
stand. Sells ‘tele A sight 
wherever ink is_ used. 








Profits — Sample 
75 cents. Aa 
A. H. SING 38 Walnut 


Street, Patlndelshia. Pa. 








STATIONERY, PICTURES ETC. 





JOHN FOLEY, 
MANUFACTURER OF FINE 





GOLD PENS AND PENCILS. 


o.2 ASTOR HOUSE, BROADWAY, N. Y. 





HARRISON. BRADFORD & CO. 
STEEL PENS. 





FALCON.—Nos. 505, 20, 28, 75, 1, ete. 


embracing 


every style and finish. "254 BROADWAY, New York. 





from Nickel Silver " y 2. White 
or 25 Tinted, or 12 Snowflake, sArarbie. Repp, or 
Damask, or 6 Glass, or 6 Floral, 10 cts. and 1-ct. 
a x. other — correspondingly 

)) 50 cts.; three 

packs $1. Iam supplyi ing ‘the trade in all directions 


and with my new mac 
f 240 sty ioe. cppapamene cu- 


jar "Prive-Eist, eta, 40 nts, I 
, Price- e e 
sets ‘ ae Se 8, Boston, Mass. 


. C. CANN 





VISITING CARDS f 
Printed Bristol Visiting Cards sent post- 
0 val paid S Yor Bens. 9 Me samples, includi: 
lass, Marble, Snowflake, Damask, styles 0 
type. Sry -list, etc., sent on receipt 0 of stamp. You 
a mistak 2% do not procure our samples 
Before ordering é sewhere. i have over 100 styles. 


Liberal 
ye { & CO. 99 Main St.. Brockton, Mass. 


REVOLVERS "=>" ¢3 0 


New Buffalo Bill Revolver 
Sent with 100 Cartridges oe Fort, Hocnte PLATE. 
nteed. loque FREE, 


Satisfaction Iiustrated 
WESTERN GUN WORKS, Cnienge, Til., 
&9 Dearborn-st. (McCormick Block). P.O. Box 540- 


6“ pont FORGET IT !’—Singer’s Safety Guard 
is worth all the Burglar Alarms ever invented. 
Agents wanted everywhere. Silver-plated sample 
epaid on receipt of 25 cents. Address A. H. SING- 
En 438 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Gor will send $1. Samples 
of the best selling article, 


FREE! and full particulars of the 
@ best paying business free, 


toan rson wishing to test 0} our goods with a view to 
businecs, Address with stamp K Ray & Co., Chicago. 
Send for circulars of our new book. 


ACENTS. Don’t engage till you have seen them. 
D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


ED, AGENTS.— Business of high charac- 
Want This isan ww matter and will bring 
large panaenen atonce. A. C. ROWE, Cleveland, O. 











a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
$1 2 terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta. Maine. 


t 
Ma coerywhere. WB 4 Oat home. 





H. 8. BURBANK, 
hiladelphia, Pa. 





0 ent’s profits a week. New novelties and 
eee Aa ieee free. FELTON &CO., N. Y. City. 





Bie PAY to sell our RUBBER PRINTING STAMPS. 
Terms Free. TAYLOR & CO., Cleveland, O. 


AGENTS WANTED to canvass for 72 styles of 
yan Cards. Information free. Address H. PD. 
, 40 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


85: to B2O Free: "brnwson & Go Portiand. Me 


$350 Suing articles in he world. “Suc sample 














free. Address J. BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 










er ving Labor, Clean- 


Bogus ef, yy ish. oe C ne 
nab ess, 
MORSE gros. “Ieatex Ganeeae lass. 


AGENTS, 


A $5 ARTICLE. 
Several are wanted in every house. 
mi 3S one leads to wanting @ 
wh or 
of great neilieg. 
ne competition to speak of. 


WAKEFIELD 
EARTH-CLOSET COMPANY 
36 Dev Street, New York. 


= |THE INDEPENDENT 


The Largest, the Ablest, and the 
Best Religious Newspaper 
in America. 


IT IS UNSECTARIAN, 
iT Is EVANCELICAL, 
IT IS LIBERAL, 
IT IS RADICAL, 
iT IS BOLD. 
Religious Questions, Political Questions, 
Financial Questions, and all 
other Living Questions are 
freely discussed in its 
Columns. 


[It is the Paper tor the Family, for 
the Children, for Business Men, 
for Farmers, for Both Sexes, 
for all Classes. 

Here are the names of some of the men and 

women who write for THz INDEPENDENT: 




















JOHN 8S. C. ABBOTT, D.D., 
ALCOT’ 


LOUISA M. OTT: 

A. BRONSON ALCOTT, 
LEONARD BACON 

D., LL.D., 

Rev. THOMAS K. BEECHER, 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT 
Prof. 8. C. BARTLETT, 

Pres, JOHN BASCOM, 

LOUISA BUSHNELL, 


. P. CRA 

MARY CLEMME 

Chan. HOWARD CROSBY 

Prof. TIMOTHY DWIGHT. D.D., 

GEO. DUFFIELD. D.D. 

mow sD EGGLESTON, D.D., 
EORGE BEL LIS, D.D., 


Prot. GEORGE P. 

WM. LLOYD GARRISON. 

Mrs. R. 8S. GREENOUGH 

Rev. WASHINGTON GLADDEN 

: bia og pe ON.” 

BISHOP GILBERT HAVEN, 
AMILTO. 


ER, D. D., 





H. 

Rev. GEORGE H. {EPWORTH 

PERE HYA \CINT 
WARD EV 


ARAH 0. JEWETT 


GEO. NAL 

TOUisE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
J JOAQUIN MILLE. 

—% ga JOSEPH NEIL, 

e e 80. 
Chie. TLE OR EILLY. - 





Prot, JAMES ONTO D.D., LL 
Pres. .D. .D. 
AB STUART PHELPS, 
prof. AUSTIN PH . D.D., 
HARRIET | W. PRESTON, 

J 

ti dackREt 3; PRESTON 

Mrs. 8. M. B. PIATT. 

EDNA DEAN P R, 


HILIP DD. 
TANG a. SWwissHtEe,” 





JOHN G. WHITTIER, 
CHAS, DUDLEY WARNER 
f.C. A. YOUNG. 


The Elegant Steel Engravings the “EMA 
CIPATION PROCLAMATION,” “ AUTHORS 
OF THE UNITED STATES,” and “CHARLES 
SUMNER” are given to subscribers as premiums 
SPECIMEN COPIES of the Paper, containing 
full list of premiums, sent free. 

ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED, to whom libera 
commissions will be paid. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


Subscription Price $3, with no addi- 
tional charge for postage. 
Address 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 


Publisher and Proprietor, 


251 Broadway New York. 





P.-O. Box 2787. 
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IN HORA TENTATIONIS. 


BY ‘MARY E, C. WYETH. 








LorD, bear me company ; 
Alone I dare not climb the mountain hight ; 
Alone I dare not face the bitter night ; 
The fearsome watch, the Adversary’s might. 
Oh! bear me company, 


Let me cling close to Thee. 
I climb the steep with faint and faltering tread; 
1 tremble with a strange, unknowing dread ; 
My heart within feels numb and cold and dead. 
Oh! keep me close to Thee. 


Abide with me, O Lord; 
For I a vigil long and sad must keep; 
Mine eyes their bitter, unshed tears must weap ; 
Aye, I must watch and pray while others sleep. 
Oh! leave me not, dear Lord. 


‘ 
Lord, intercede for me. 
O Hands that piereéd hung on Calvary’s tree, 
O Head, sore-bruiséd and thorn-crowned for me, 
O Heart that broke with world-weighed agony, 
Now intercede for me. 


Support and comfort me ; 
For in the wilderness, alone, apart, 
I and my weary and sin-burdened heart 
Must face the Tempter, meet his cruel dart. 
O Jesus, comfort me! 


There is no helper else. 
Unless thou hear’st my anguished, pleading 
cry, 
Unless thou climb’st with me the mountain 
high, 
In vain the vigil—I shall faint and die. 
Thou only, Lord, canst help. 


O Lamb who once wast slain, 
Who all the sad world’s sin dost take away, 
Hear thou my cry. Oh! close beside me stay ; 
Take thou my burden, light my doleful way, 
Thou who art risen again. 


Conquer for me, O Lord. 
Uphold me through the long and bitter fast— 
Aye, till the Tempter’s power be overpast. 
Give me the victory, by thy grace, at last. 
Conquer for me, O Lord. 
St. LovIs, Mo. 


ART AT THE EXPOSITION. 


BY WM. M. F. ROUND. 








IMAGINE half a dozen National Academy 
Exhibitions, a French ‘‘Salon,” and a few 
provincial art museums thrown into one, 
and you have some idea of the Art Exhibi- 
tion at Philadelphia. Nearly every civilized 
nation of the world has sent its representa- 
tion in pictures and statuary, and for once 
we have an opportunity of estimating our 
art progress by direct comparison with the 
works of other nations. Let us take a hasty 
glance, a passing stroll through the art 
buildings, and see what impression we shall 
receive. It is no exaggeration to say there 
are miles of canvas and tons upon tons of 
statuary—art attempts and art successes, 
reaching all the way from mediocrity to 
very great excellence. Yet in all the vast 
collection there are a few pictures that 
would be sure to strike every visitor, how- 
ever casual his observation. It is only of 
these that we can speak in this article. 

Approaching the Memorial Hall from the 
Main Building, one has not even need to 
climb the steps before he finds a work of 
art quite worthy of his contemplation. 
These are two colossal bronze winged- 
horses, representations of the Pegassus of 
mythology; and these fiery steeds are so 
perfect in every way that they seem en- 
dowed with life and quivering in every 
muscle with impatience to be free of earth. 
They are grand conceptions, but are out of 
place here, for they are too big for the 
place they occupy. One instinctively meas- 
ures the hight of the building behind them 
by their hight, forgetting that they are ten 
times the size of ordinary horses. The 
building is, at best, far too low for its size, 
and this makes it seem even lewer than it is. 

It is always well in going for the first time 
to an art exhibition to follow the crowd. 
The instincts of a crowd in detecting good 
work is surprisingly correct. In this case 
the people drift toward the Austrian De- 
partment. The attraction there is Hans 
Makart’s picture of Venice doing homage to 
Catherine Conaro—a picture that has in it 
all the good and all the bad qualities of 
Makart’s work. It is adream of rich color; 
and when that is said all is said. The com- 





position is bad, the drawing is bad, and the 
management of light and shadow so care- 
less as to be striking. The noble Catherine, 
a blonde of the best Austrian type and a 
gloriously beautiful woman, sits in the 
shadow of a canopy, her golden hair the 
key-note of the picture. It seems to have 
tangled the sunlight in its tresses; and yet, 
from her position, the sunlight could not 
have fallen on her head—got even a strong 
diffused light. The effect is good; but, un- 
fortunately, it is not true. It is this 
want of conscientiousness in his com- 
position that makes Makart the less- 
er artist than Piloty. He dreams out 
some kaleidoscopic effect of color, and sac- 
rifices everything to it. I remember well 
to have seen on the same day the work of 
these rival artists, over whose merits and 
demerits the art circles of Vienna and 


Munich are always in a_ discussion. 
Piloty’s work seemed cold after Ma- 
kart’s; but it was conscientious to 
the last degree in drawing and in 


every detail. It was ‘‘ The Triumph of Ger- 
manicus’”—one of the artist’s best works— 
and hung in the Salon d’Honeur in the 
Vienna Exposition, while this same work 
of Makart’s that we now have at Philadel- 
phia was exhibited at the Kunst Verein. It 
was wise that they were not hung together; 
for I can hardly think of so effective a way 
of killing the geod qualities of both as to 
hang them side by side. There has seldom 
been stronger, richer coloring than in 
Makart’s work, or better drawing than in 
Piloty’s; but each is weak where the other 
is strong. We are very fortunate in having 
this picture of Makart’s, for he is unques- 
tionably the leader of the Austrian art 
school and his influence is very strong all 
over Germany, and this ‘‘Homage to 
Catherine Conaro” is one of his most char 
acteristic works. 
After much delay, the French art de- 
partment is at last open, and is a great dis- 
appointment. Very few of the great artists 
of France are represented here; and such 
as have sent have not sent their best pic- 
tures. The most conspicuous picture is by 
Georges Becker, and represents Rizpah 
protecting the bodies of her dead sons from 
the birds of prey. The subject is revolting. 
Seven cadaverous bodies hanging by their 
hands, and a coarse woman swinging a 
club to keep a vulture from tearing their 
flesh. In color the picture is hard and 
cold. It makes one shudder to look at it. 


One naturally asks of himself the ques- 
tion why the French, who are so strong in 
art, have sent so little. The answer is an 
easy one. They stripped the Gallery of the 
Luxembourg of all its best pictures to send 
to Vienna, and it was fully a year before 
they were back again in their places. The 
Parisians are particularly fond of their 
Luxembourg Museum, and they growled at 
having their pictures taken so long away. 
Then, too, some of the pictures were in- 
jured by transportation. The government 
was not willing to risk the longer transport- 
ation to America. Besides this, our Exhi- 
bition was at the same season as the Salon; 
and tothe French artist itis much more 
important to have his latest picture in the 
Salon than to have it in Philadelphia. To 
the average Frenchman all other art exhi- 
bitions are as naught compared with the 
Salon, and all projects to be discouraged 
which will rob Paris even temporarily of 
any cf her art treasures. 

Of the English art exhibit too much can- 
not be said in praise, Whatever England 
does she does well. In the whole Exhibi- 
tion she has done herself credit; but her art 
show is the best of all she has done. The 
government has sent some of its best pic- 
tures; individuals have made it a matter 
of pride to be well represented; and the 
committee in charge of the selections have 
shown a great degree of wisdom. There 
are gcod examples of nearly all the leading 
contemporary artists. It is noticeable, how- 
ever, that the Pre-Raphaelite school has but 
a small showing. The pictures represent- 
ing this phase of art work might almost be 
counted on the fingers’ ends. 

The Italian art department, though send- 
ing some good pictures, is filled with statu- 
ary, and much of it is what might be called 
the statuary of the shops. It is such as is 
turned out in immense quantities by the 
dealers of Rome and Florence, and such as 
Mrs. Parvenu buys for her parlor. Of 











course, there are some splendid exceptions 
to this statement; but, taken as a whole, 
the Italian statuary is commonplace in the 
extreme and quite unworthy of Italy’s art 
reputation. 

Of the Spanish collection, though a small 
one, it would be wrong to treat in a general 
article. It is worthy of a special article, 
and every picture in it worth mention. 
The same may be said of the exhibit from 
the Netherlands. 

And now for our own department, which, 
whatever its merits, Americans must always 
feel most interest in. It is in every sense 
of the word creditable. It is large. It 
shows wonderful progress and great prom- 
ise. It is quite the fashion nowadays for 
a certain type of Americans to decry 
American art. They go to Paris and 
buy many a worse picture than can be 
seen in our department of the Exhibition. 
They display their own ignorance of the 
true state of art in America and a great 
injustice to our artists by doing so. It is 
a good thing to bring all the good pic- 
tures we @an into the country; but to go to 
France and Germany to buy worse pic- 
tures than some of our own artists paint is 
an absurdity. If the money that is so 
squandered was spent in discriminate pat- 
ronage of our best American artists, we 
should see such art growth as would fill us 
with a new pride for our country. There 
are, of course, many bad American pic- 
tures in the Exposition; but there are good 
ones enough to redeem them. There has 
been a noticeable and praiseworthy change 
in the choice of subjects within the last few 
years. Ourartists are beginning to see that 
there is much that is picturesque in Amer- 
ican history, and are availing themselves of 
its incidents for subjects. The result is, we 
have many noticeably good historical pic- 
turesin the Exposition. This, undoubtedly, 
is in some degree owing to the time and oc- 
casion of the Exhibition. But, aside from 
that, 1am sure there is a growing taste in 


America—both among artists and art pa- | 


trons—for historical subjects. 

We can hardly overestimate the advan- 
tages that will accrue to art in America 
from this Exhibition. Here we have 135,000 
square feet of space covered with examples 
of the best artists in the world. The entire 
number of exhibitors in the Art Department 
is 1,916, most of whom exhibit more than 
one picture, some of them as many as eight 
or ten. Of these 559 are American, 256 
British, 80 from Canada, 378 from France, 
48 from Germany, 117 from the Nether- 
lands, 115 from Denmark, 95 from Sweden, 
47 from Norway, 80 from Italy, 66 from 
Mexico, nineteen from Brazil, 44 from the 
Argentine Republic, and there is also a very 
excellent loan collection from 
artists. 

The characteristics of each school of art 
come out most strongly when we see their 
works side by side. The French pictures— 
full of strength, full of daring in the choice 
and treatment of subjects, seldom teaching 
moral lessons—are in strong contrast with 
the pictures of that school that comes down 
in unbroken procession from the old Dutch 
painters. The Spanish pictures, with their 
faithful treatment of light, are the exact 
opposite of the works of Makart’s pupils, 
who dare to sacrifice a principle to effect. 
From all these schools we shall learn—or, 
at least, ought to learn—something. But 
the one great lesson of the Art Department 
for Americans is that there is such a thing 
as art in our midst; that there are some 
earnest, conscientious, and successful paint- 
ers, who do not suffer by comparison with 
the artists of France or Germany; and that 
it is the duty of all patriotic Americans to 
give them the encouragement of support 
over foreign artists, when the question of 
equal merit is decided. 
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THINGS AT WASHINGTON. 





AFTER three weeks of debate and delib- 
eration, the Senate agrees to take jurisdic- 
tion of the Belknap case. It decides that 
an official cannot escape trial by the Senate 
by resignation. It will be noticed that the 
order agreed to does not go into detail, and, 
thereforé, the exact grounds of the decision 
cannot be known and the value of the de- 
cision as a precedent is greatly diminished. 
Some senators, it is believed, held that an 
official could not escape impeachment by a; 





resignation of his office after the investiga- 
tion had commenced and on the very day of 
the impeachment; and this decision by no 
means goes tothe length of saying that a 
man who has been out of ofiice for a dozen 
years may be impeached. All that was de- 
cided was that Wm. W. Belknap shall be 
tried; that his resignation did not enable 
him to avoid a trial in the Senate. 

. The conclusion of the Senate will, in my 
opinion, prove to be ‘‘a terror to evil- 
doers.” An official exposes himself to a 
terrible penalty by misconduct in office, 
and he will be likely to remember it. Mr, 
Belknap is not the only man in public life 
here who has prospered pecuniarily in office 
aside from his salary, and the trial of one 
offender and his prompt punishment will 
do much toward purifying the service, 
The trouble has been, during the last ten 
years, that men have come to regard dis- 
honesty in office as a venial offense. To 
cheat the Government has seemed a differ- 
ent thing from cheating an individual, 
Hence, the scandals of the Navy Depart- 
ment, the District ‘‘ring,” and the whiskey 
‘‘ying,” and the railroad ‘‘ring,” and the 
jobbery which has grown to be common in 
nearly all branches of the Government. 
It was time for trial and judgment, and I 
believe that the country will approve of the 
verdict of the Senate. 

The Democrats of the House have found at 
last that the investigating fever has brought 
one of their chiefs into trouble. The 
Speaker has been struck by scandal and a 
committee has been on his track for some 
time. They begin to comprehend how it 
feels to be suspected of misconduct and 
crime; how a party feels when some of its 
first men are accused of knavery. In this 
case the person attacked possesses so high 
acharacter for integrity that it is hard to 
create suspicion in the minds of those who 
know him. But how about those who do 
not know him? It shows the value of char- 
acter, however; for, in spite of some very 
positive testimony against him, nearly 
everybody believes Mr. Kerr innocent of 
the charge against him. We have public 
men whose general conduct is such that 
scandal easily sticks to them; and then 
there are others—and Mr. Kerr is one of 
them—whose conduct has been such thavit 
would take a great amount of testimony to 
convince anybody of their being guilty of 
jobbery or bribery. But there are some 
things in the case against Mr. Kerr which 
have a singular appearance, and, so far, he 
has not fully explained them, and possibly 
he cannot doso. “All that he can do is to fall 
back upoft his character. Thisis what Mr. 
Robeson, of the Navy Department, has to 
do. The appearances are against him also. 
The evidence is very bad. Unfortunately, 
in his case, his character is not so high and 
pure and sweet as to protect him against 
strong evidence. His associates have not 
been high and good, but ‘ people 
have been his intimates. He is now in 
trouble, and it is hard to find that his asso- 
ciations and his general reputation are not 
of the kind to carry him through safely and 
secure him against suspicion. The House 
Democrats, doubtless, are inclined to deal 
unfairly with him; but the House Repub- 
licans cannot enter into the work of his de- 
fense with any earnestness, for many of 
them doubt his purity. 

The feeling here among some of the high 
est and most critical Republicans is that 
Mr. Blaine has been hurt by the Judiciary 
Committee’s investigation into the ‘‘Arkan- 
sas bonds” business. Mr. Blaine’s personal 
friends insist that he is not seriously com- 
promised; but those who stand a little out- 
side of all presidential rings say that, if 
nominated, some of his acts which have been 
exposed or been committed this week, will 
load him down very heavily in the cam- 
paign. There is great excitement in conse- 
quence and the war of the candidates 
wages fiercely. There are rumors of more 
developments in Mr. Blaine’s case, and 
nervous and forecasting Republicans ask: 
“What if more of this sort of evidence 
should be forthcoming in the midst of the 
campaign? With Mr. Blaineas our candid- 
ate, should we not be doomed to defeat?” 
His friends insist that it is persecution and 
that it will arouse sympathy for him, which 
would help in some quarters as much as 
the evidence would hurt in others. It 
is difficult, in the midst of the noise 
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and excitement of the investigation, to 
measure exactly the force of the evidence 
or its effect upon the people. I remember 
in the Colfax investigation that, while near- 
ly everybody in Washington regarded Mr. 
Colfax as a ruined man, or, at least, as bad- 
ly compromised in reputation, a few hun- 
dred miles away tens of thousands of 
Republicans refused to believe him guilty 
of any intentional wrong. I cannot say 
how Republicans generally will look upon 
Mr. Blaine’s situation. There is a moral to 
be drawn, however, from the case. A pub- 
lic man should beware of writing letters 
which will not bear inspection; and the less 
that he has to do with railroad enterprises 
and other speculations the better, if he 
aspires to presidential honors. The times are 
uncommonly critical, and after the develop- 
meats of the last year the people are un- 
usually exacting. D. W. B. 

WASHINGTON, D. C,, June dd, 1876. 








@ f ipo 12. @ 
Hew Work and Vicinity, 

Tue old Greene-street M. E. church has 
now become the Asbury M. E. church and has 
moved to Dr. Hutton’s old church (Presbyteri- 
an), ou the corner of Washington Place and 
Washington Square. ‘They bought this church 
some time ago for $80,000 and have spent $10,- 
000 in improvements upon it. The opening 
services incidental to the occupancy of the new 
church took place on Sunday, and were attend- 
ed by many of the old members of the Greene- 
street church, members of Dr. Hutton’s church, 
and others. The pulpit was occupied by Bishop 
Janes, Rey. John A. Edmonds, pastor of the 
church, and Rev. Drs. Fowler and De Puy. 
The Sunday-school children occupied seats in 
the galleries. The pulpit was beautifully dec- 
orated with trailing vines, in which flowers were 
entwined. In front of the pulpit was a bed of 
white flowers, beariuz the words, in violets, 
“Greene Street, 1831,’ “Asbury, 1876.”? The 
font in front of the pulpit rails was filled with 
rare flowers and from its sides depended trail- 
ing vines. The title ‘‘Asbury”’ is the name of 
the new church, and is given to itin honor of a 
Methodist bishop of that name. The services 


were very impressive and appropriate, 
the singing by the Sunday-school  chil- 
dren a notable and _ praiseworthy  fea- 


ture. The sermon was preached by Bishop 
Janes from the words ‘We are laborers 
together with God.’’ The Bishop at the close 
of his sermon said there would not be any 
formal dedication of the church, as it had once 
been dedicated by an Evangelical denomina- 
tion: but he would offer up a special prayer 
for God’s guidance and blessing in the new 
field they had entered. At the conclusion of 
the prayer the hymn 
“ With grateful joy thy children 
Rear this temple loved to Thee,” 

was sung and Bishop Janes pronounced the 
benediction. 

....Offenbach is on his last week in New 
York and there are many who will regret his 
departure. The evenings at the Hippodrome 
have been most agreeable. The place is now 
transformed into a garden that is not surpassed 
in beauty by any similar establishment in the 
world. It is lighted by thousands of colored 
lights, laid out in walks bordered by tropical 
plants and rustic seats, while here and there are 
fountains and picturesque summer-houses. At 
one end isa mass of rockwork and a-cascade, 
while in the center is the music-stand, with its 
seventy-five musicians. Everybody needs recre- 
ation, and it can surely be found in a place like 
this, 

.... The stated meeting of the Board of Mana- 
gers of the American Bible Society was held at 
the Bible House, Astor Place, on Thursday, Nor- 
man White, vice-president, in the chair. Among 
other communications reported to the Board 
for information and as the basis of its action, 
were letters from Dr. Joseph P. Thompson, an- 
nouncing his courteous reception at London as 
delegate to the annual meeting of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, and from Rev. 8. B. 
Bergne, of London, expressing the satisfaction 
felt by the Society at Dr. Thompson’s address. 
The receipts for May were $47,271.81 ; copies of 
Scripture issued, 58,937. 


-...The crippled children who are cared for 
at the large building corner of Lexington Ave- 
nue and Forty-second Street, under the charge 
of Dr. James Knight, had their first excursion 
to the Central Park this season, on Saturday 
morning. The weather was all that could be 
desired, and the enjoyment of these afflicted 
ones, who, from the nature of their ailments, 
are confined indoors a great part of the year, 
Was most gratifying to witness. The fund for 
providing these drives for the little safferers is 
not half large enough. The charitably disposed 
should remember this and send their contribu- 
tions to the treasurer. 


++..The officers of the Mount Sinai Hospital 
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invited their friends to inspect the institution 
last Sunday. The wards are well lighted and 
ventilated and everything conducing to the 
well-being of patients seems to be provided for. 
The number now under treatment is 105, of 
whom only five are paying ones, the others 
being taken care of free of charge. The 
money received from the fair of last winter 
cleared off all the debt. 


....Brooklyn illicit whiskey distillers have 
fallen upon hardtimes. By a report given else- 
where, it appears from June 26th, 1875, to May 
19th, 1876, that twenty-eight stills have been 
seized, whose total value was $36,810. This is 
pretty good work, and it ought not to see any 
diminution as long as one of the law-breakers 
ean be found. 

....There has been another victim to a drug- 
gist’s blunder, during the past week. Neither 
the physician who prescribes nor the patient 
who takes the medicines is protected as long as 
our sleeping Board of Pharmacy allows boys and 
ignorant clerks to dispense medicines. Here is 
another case where we have a law that is not 
enforced. 


....-There are in New York 32 Baptist 
churches, 5 Congregational, 3 Friends, 24 Jew- 
ish synagogues, 21 Lutheran, 59 Methodist 
Episcopal, 42 Presbyterian, 5 Reformed Presby- 
terian, 7 United Presbyterian, 77 Protestant 
Episcopal, 20 Reformed Dutch, 51 Roman 
Catholic, 4 Unitarian, 5 Universalist, and 19 of 
other denominations. 

...-In Brooklyn, N. Y., the following Sun- 
day-schools number over 1,000 scholars each : 
Lafayette-avenue Presbyterian, 1,090; Green- 
point Presbyterian, 1,097; Central Congrega- 
tional, 1,146; St. John’s M. E., 1,174; Church 
of the Christian Endeavor, 1,180; Tabernacle 
Presbyterian, 1,224; Throop-avenue Presby- 
terian, 1,267; Bethel, 1,310. 


....The inhabitants of the llth and 18th 
wards are indignant at the delay in laying out 
Tompkins Square, at present one of the most 
dreary spots in New York. They held a mass 
meeting last Friday night. They called the 
Park Commissioners inefficient and the square a 
“chaotic wilderness *’—expressions that have 
the merit of being beth forcible and true. 


....The Sunday-school anniversary in the 
Eastern District, Brooklyn, which occurred last 
Thursday, was more extensive and imposing 
than ever before. The streets were decorated 
profusely with flags. Over 15,000 children, 
representing 46 schools, and marshaled in 18 
divisions, were in the line of march. 


....The New York Directory has 250,000 
names this year. Ninety years ago it had 859. 
Now, suppose we go on at the same rate for the 
next ninety years, we shall be obliged to have 
a directory in several hundred volumes, as it 
would contain 73,529,400 names—nearly double 
the present population of the whole country. 


....A party of Mormon emigrants, recruited 
by Brigham Young’s agent in England and 
Ireland, passed through New York last week. 
The total immigration of these people into the 
United States amounts up to date to about 
60,000. 

+-eeLbhe corner-stone of the New Paulist 
Church was laid on Sunday, with imposing cer- 
emonies. Owing to the uncertainty of the 
weather and his feeble health, Cardinal Mc- 
Closkey was not present. 

-...There was about the usual amount of 
beer-drinking and drunkenness in New York 
last Sunday. Still, we have police commission- 
ers, With a small army of policemen at their 
service, all of whom know what the law is. 


«+..The property owners of Brooklyn are to 
be taxed $1,131,463.43—less than last year— 
which will reduce the rate down nearly to 3 per 
cent. 

....The World has a curious way of giving 
the arrests under the heading ‘‘Vital Statistics.” 
The question was one of vital interest to 2,4% 
offenders last week. 

....-During last week the Flower Mission of 
the Children’s Aid Society has distributed 750 
bouquets among the poor sick children and the 
pupils in the industrial schools. 

....Fifty-nine insane patients were received 
at Bellevue Hospital during the mouth of May. 
It is frightful to think of an average of nearly 
two a day in this hospital alone. 


...‘* Mothers’ Day” is a day set apart by the 
advocates of universal peace on which to hold 
an annual conference. It was celebrated last 
Friday evening, in Plimpton Hall. 

...- Irregularities are reported in the Brook- 
lyn Police Department and an investigation is 
promised. 

....Gilmore is coming back to us again. He 
will receive a warm welcome, for no leader is 
more popular. 

....There was a baptism of colored converts 
at Canarsie beach on Sunday, which attracted a 
crowd of the curious, 





suburban cities, Brooklyn among the rest. ~ 


....Hydrophobia is reported in several of the 


BENSON’S CAPCINE PLASTER 

is a rubber porous plaster. The rubber is used for its 
owa virtue and asthe best means of applyi Cap- 
cine. Capcine is an article which is now used in the 
hospitals and prescribed by physicians everywhere. 
It is the essence of all that is valuable in all plasters, 
liniments, and remedies of like sort. 

Capcine is superior to electricity and far more cer- 
tain to cure. Combined with rubber, it soothes, re- 
lieves pain at once, and cures quicker than any known 
remedy the specific class of ailments for which it is 
recommended, which are rheumatism, lame or weak 
back, kidney affections, spinul affections, sciatica, 
lumbago, weak and sore lungs, hip complaints, en- 
larged spleen, bruises and punctures, great pains in 
the side and back from strains, and the like ills. They 
are endorsed by over two thousand of the best phy- 
siciansinthe country Price 25 cents. 





Reader, are you liable to headache? Then you 
are interested in knowing what Renne’s Pain-killing 
Magic Oi] does for Headache. Buthe the head freely 
with Magic Oil, mixed with water, then put a little 
clear onthe temples. Take a few drops clear or on 
sugar. Use it faithfully and freely and it will cure 
the worst cases in from fivetoten minutes. Always 
keep itin the house . 

JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO.,GEN. AGENTS. 





Mothers, Give your Baby Milk of Maunesia, 
if food turnssour on its stomach. The little creature 
will swallow it with avidity, as it is smooth and pleas- 
ant to the taste. It is infinitely preferable to the 
ordinary calcined or carbonate of magnesia. Sold by 
all druggists. 


Leamon's Dyes Color Silks. 
Leamon's Dyes Color Woolens. 


Leamon’s Dyes Color Cottons. 


Splendidly adapted for all kinds of fancy work. 
They make the best and cheapest Inks. 

Druggists sell them. A book giving full and ex- 
plicit directions Will be sent to any one by addressing 
the proprietors; or a package of apy color will be 
sent postpaid on receipt of 30 cents. 

VELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington. Vt, 

















Vacant Places 


in the dental ranks will never occur 1f you are partic- 
ular with your teeth and cleanse them every day with 
that famous tooth-wash, SOZODONT. From youth 
to old age it will keep the enamel spotless and unim- 
paired. The teeth of persons who use SOZODONT 
have a pearl-like whiteness and the gums a roseate 
hue, while the breath is purified and rendered sweet 
and fragrant. It is composed of rare antiseptic herbs 
and is entirely free from the objectionable and in- 
jurious ingredients of Tooth Pastes, ete. 








Druggists say that the sale of Dick’s Tasteless 
Medicines is increasing rapidly. 
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PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 


HAINES PIANOS. 
17,000 


NOW IN USE! 


170 Made, Sold, and Delivered 
DURING THE MONTH OF MAY! 


Reader, if you or any of your friends contemplate 
purchasing a Piano-Forte, and if not too late, by all 
means send for a circular, giving prices and illustra- 
tions of the HAINES PIANO-FORTE. These 
Pianos have given entire satisfaction forthe past 
twenty-five years. They bave every improvement 
are first-class, and guaranteed. Do not be influenced 
by unprincipled agents or salesmen; but goto head- 
quarters or their regular authorized agents. 

6 above number of Pianos sold in one month is 
the best proof of the increasin popularity and great 
demand of the HAINES PIANO-FORTES. 


Circulars may be had Free upon Appli- 
cation to 


HAINES BROS., 


Corner 2'st St. and 2d Avenue, 
New York. 


,— p—— 


The GUILD PIANOS are famous for great nicety and 
durability of workmanship and fine tone qualities.— 
Boston Journal. 

We recommend them as being in every respect reli- 
able and satisfactory.—Oliver Ditson & Co. 

Are the perfection of musical mechanism.—Provi- 
dence Journal. 


g@ Easy TERMS TO DEALERS. 


GUILD, CHURCH & CO., Boston, Mass. 
CHAMBERS’ 


STERLING PIANOS. 


“SPECIAL SAFE OFFER.” 
READ! MARK !! WRITE!!! 
Before you buy, send for information, circulars, and 
price-list, Guaranty unlimited. 0 sent for ap- 
roval and satisfaction assured by our “ Special Safe 

Oper.” Address Chambers’ o Factory 
4th Avenue, New York. 


HUTCHINGS, PLAISTED & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF SUPERIOR 


Cuugcn ano Grape. Oncans. 


IN, Mase. 
Specifications and references furnished upon ap 
rlestior, 























A PIANO CHEAP. 


A NEw and splendid Piano, from one of 
the best and oldest manufacturers in the 
country, round corners, richly-carved legs, 
and in every respect a perfect and most 
magnificent instrument, for sale cheap for 
cash or a good endorsed note at four to six 
months. Appiy to H, 8. CHANDLER, Box 





HARDMAN 


PIANOS, 
GRAND, UPRIGHT, AND SQUARE, 


are the cheapest first-class Pianos in America and 
are excelled by none. 


EIGHT-STORY FACTORY AND WARE- 
ROOMS: 

Nos. 490, 492, 494, 496. and 49S West 57th 
Street, and S58, S60, S62, S64, § . 9 
and $70 Tenth Avenue, New York City. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 








[Established 1846.]} 


J. ESTEY & Co. 


Brattleboro, Vt. 


fe Send for Ilustrated Catalogue. 





STEGK 


PIANOS 


are acknowledged to be the best. 
ceived the HIGHEST PRIZE, 


THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL 


AT THE 


WORLD’S FAIR, VIENNA, 1873. 
WAREROOMS, 2% E. 14TH Sr.. N. Y 


HOTELS, ETC. 
UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 


They have re- 





CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A.D. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 


BELMONT HOTEL, 621, 623, and 625 Washington 





ining-Rooms, if preferred, at moderate rates. A 
uiet and comfortable home and first-class accommo- 
ations, at prices adapted to the times, are the specia 
advantages afforded at the “‘ BELMONT.” 

HARDY & CO., Proprietors. 


OCCIDENTAL HOTEL, 
(La‘e Westchester House), 
on the Europes pian, corner Broome street and 
Bowery, New Y rk. Single Rooms, 75 cts. to $1; Fam- 
ily Rooms, $2 to $6 per oF. Horse-cars convey pas- 
sengers from the Grand Central Depot direct to the 
Hotel. J. F. DARROW. Preprietor. 


CENTENNIAL CHRISTIAN HOMES. 
Board, #5 to $14 a week; $1 A aday. Address 
Office, care of Rev. E. M. LONG, S. E. corner 12th and 
Berks Streets, Philadelphia, Pean. 


TRAVEL. 


NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA NEW 
LINE. 
BOUND BROOK ROUTE. 
Passenger and Freight Stations: 

In New York—Centra! Railroad of New Jersey, foot 
of Liberty Street, North River. 

In Philadelphia—North Pennsylvania Railroad, 
corner Berks and American Streets. 

Commencing MONDAY, MAY Tst, 1876, trains 
Leave New York at 7:15, 9:00 A.M.; 1:30, 4:00, 6:80 P.M. 
Leave Philadelphia at 7:20, 9:30 A.M. 1:15, 5-00, 680 

P.M. 

Rates for Passengers and Freieht as low as by other 
routes. CENTENNIAL PASSENGERS delivered at 
the main entrance to the Centennial Grounds. * 

H. P. BALDWIN. 
General Passenger Agent C. R.R. of N. J. 


INMAN LINE. 


Roya! Mail Steamers are appointed to sail as follows 
FOR QUEENSTOWN AND LIVERPOOL. 
CITY OF C TER... Saturday, June 10th, at 8 A.M. 
CITY OF RICHMOND. .Saturday, June Iith, at 1 P.M. 

SRLIN.. ....Saturday, July ist. at 1 P.M. 
o< each succeeding Saturday, from Pier No. 45 North 

















ver. 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 
CABIN. ...........cceee-ceecereceeee® -$80 and $100, gold. 
SPEBRAGE. ...... --.ccceseeeeeeeeteeeees $28, currency 


Drafts issued at low rates. 


For cabin passage and general business apply at the 
company’s office, No. 15 Broadway. 


For steerage passage at No. 33 Broadway, or Pier 
No. 45 North River JOHN G. DALE, Agent. 


FOR LIVERPOOL 


via Queenstown), 
CARRYING THE UNITED STATES MAIL. 








TUESDAY. 

Leaving Pier No. 46 North River, as follows: 
NEVADA.......-....« esititatntinwal June 13th, at 10 A.M. 
Wicca, pecscsecessccqceess June 20th, at 3 P.M. 
WYOMING.... .... July 4th, at 4 P.M. 
IDAHO. .........ccceee id dbs tps dagen odes July 18th, at 3 P.M. 


RATES FOR PASSENGERS REDUCED. 
Steerage, $26; Intermediate, $40; Cabin, $65, $70, and 
$0, currency, according to stateroom. 
Steerage Office, No. 29 Broadway 
General Offices. No. 63 Wall Street. 





278%, New York. 


WILLIAMS & GUION. 
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NOTICES. Nevertheless, Christians sometimes err in | the House of Representatives, emphatically | “A LICENTIOUS INTERPRETA- 
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THE MISSIONARY SPIRIT. 


‘*Go ye into all the world and preach 
the gospel to every creature.” Is there not 
a little danger of putting too much stress 
on the word ‘‘Go”? ‘‘All the world” in- 
cludes America, the United States of Amer- 
ica, the State of New York, the County of 
Blank, Blankville, the house of John Blank, 
of said Blankville, in said county, in said 
state. If, therefore, John Blank wishes to 
obey this command of the Master, his work 
may begin at home. The missionary spirit 
does not always prompt those in whose 
hearts it is burning to take the wings of the 
morning and fly to the uttermost parts of 
the sea. It sometimes inspires them to do 
the work that lies nearest their own doors. 
The impulse that sends a man out of him- 
self is the missionary impulse; but it may 
find expression without traveling very far. 
The Christian spirit and the missionary 
spirit are one. If that mind be in a man 
that was in Christ Jesus, it will lead him t© 
do good to all men as he has opportunity— 
the most good, therefore, where his oppor- 
tunity is largest and most inviting. 

A religion that never says ‘‘ go” is a poor 
sort of religion. A religion that draws 
forth the sympathies of its votaries only in 
behalf of their own sect or their own tribe 
is of precious little account. Christianity 
is in its emotional expression, “‘the enthu- 
siasm of humanity”; and this enthusiasm 
can only be kept alive by efforts to do good 
to all men. The sentiment of universal 
love will never exist unless it is allowed 
some practical manifestation. The foreign 
missionary enterprises are, therefore, not 
only lawful, but necessary to the develop- 
ment of a complete Christian character. 


foreign enterprises, and in seeming to sup- 
pose that, in order to manifest this spirit, 
it is needful for us either to go or send our 
money across the ocean. Fenelon said: ‘‘I 
love my family better than myself; my 
country better than my family; the whole 
human race better than my country.” 
That is the true Christian spirit. It would 
not, however, be good Christian practice 
for any of us to have no care for our fami- 
lies, and but little for the welfare of our 
country, and to spend all our time in rather 
indefinite labor for the whole human race. 
Let us remember that ‘‘every creature” in 
cludes our children, our townsmen, our 
countrymen. 

Especially is there need that Americans 
should remember that the missionary spirit 
finds with them its most intelligent ex- 
pression when it leads them to be very 
diligent in their labors for the evangeliza- 
tion of their own country. In the work of 
the foreign missionary societies in heathen 
lands and in papal lands we must, of course, 
have part; but from those dark places tens 
of thousands are flocking to our shores an- 
nually, and we must be vigilant, lest our 
own country become either a heathen land 
ora papalland. Let us send out our armies 
to take possession of the strongholds of 
Satan on the other side of the world; but, 
by all means, let us ‘‘ hold the fort” on this 
side. This nation, more than any other 
nation in Christendom, will bless the world 
by keeping its own life pure. 

There is no missionary work in the world 
more urgent than that which waits to be 
done among the blacks of the South to-day. 
Here are three or four millions of our own 
eitizens who have some knowledge of the 
facts and of the forms of our religion, but 
the great majority of whom know as little 
of the power thereof as do the people of 
other lands to whom we send our mission- 
aries. Like the Nestorians and the Arme- 
nians and the Spaniards, they are nominal 
Christians, and that is about all. For their 
own sakes they need instruction as much as 
most of the heathens do to whom we send 
our missionaries. Their need is the nation’s 
need. Not only the missionary spirit, but 
the instinct of self-preservation must prompt 
Christian America to prosecute with re- 
doubled energy the work of educating the 
freedmen of the South. 





MR. BLAINE AND HIS ENEMIES. 





Mr. Buarne for the last few weeks has 
been the object of a most persistent and 
merciless attack on the part of his political 
enemies; and yet, until toward the close of 
last week, the assault upon him has been 
comparatively harmless. The action of Re- 
publican state conventions showed con 
clusively both his great and his increasing 
strength with the people. The number of 
delegates to the Cincinnati Convention 
favorable to his nomination, as compiled 
by the New York Tribune of June 24d, is 
302, against 1380 for Senator Morton, 126 
for Secretary Bristow, and 87 for Senator 
Conkling—his three strongest competitors 
for the prize. Here is more than twice the 
strength of either Senator Morton or Secre- 
tary Bristow, and more than three times 
that of Senator Conkling. Moreover, far 
the larger part of Mr. Blaine’s support is 
placed in states quite sure next fall to choose 
Republican electors, which is not true of 
any one of the other three candidates. The 
facts, as developed week after week, left no 
doubt that he was the general favorite of 
the Republican party, and that he would go 
into the Cincinnati Convention as much the 
strongest candidate in the whole list. The 
effort to blow Mr. Blaine “‘ sky-high” did 
not promise to be successful. 

It is true that some five or six years 
since Mr. Blaine was engaged in several 
transactions in respect to the purchase and 
sale of railroad securities, the details of 
which we need not here describe; and it is 
also true that in not a single one of these 
transactions has he been shown to have 
done anything or to have been a party to 
the doing of anything that reflects upon his 
honor as a man or as a member of Congress, 
or lays the basis for an unfavorable infer- 
ence in respect to his personal or official 
integrity. On the 24th of last April Mr. 





Blaine, in his personal explanation before 





the bonds which Col. Scott sold to the 
Union Pacific Railroad Company, or that 
he ever derived any profit, directly or in- 
directly, from the sale, confirming his 
statement by ample documentary evidence. 
Col. Scott subsequently sustained Mr. 
Blaine’s statement under oath and told the 
whole story in respect to these bonds. The 
testimony of Fisher, Atkins, and Mulligan, 
given last week, goes to corroborate the 
same statement. There is absolutely no 
truth in this bond story, considered as 
affecting Mr. Blaine, if evidence can be 
trusted. To impute to him corruption or 
wrong when no proof connects him with this 
bond transaction and all the proof discon- 
nects him from it, is simply cruel, wanton, 
and wicked injustice, which all fair-minded 
men must condemn. The fact is that, 
notwithstanding all this investigation by 
hostile newspapers and by the not less hos- 
tile House Committee, not one single dis- 
honorable thing or any fraudulent trans- 
action has yet been traced home to Mr. 
Blaine. The political hounds have been on 
his track, yet, with their keenest scenting, 
they have failed to find any facts that im- 
peach his integrity in matters of business 
or in his official conduct. 

The Democrats, in making this attack, 
confess that Mr. Blaine is the strongest man 
that the Republican party can put into the 
field; and those’ Republicans who desire to 
secure the nomination of other candidates 
equally confess his strength by the course 
which they have pursued. Both are 
agreed, though for different reasons, in the 
effort to kill Mr. Blaine. The Democrats 
want to get rid of him and the friends of 
other Republican candidates are more than 
willing that he should be politically slaugh- 
tered. The House Committee evidently 
mean to keep their investigation pending 
until after the meeting of the Cincinnati 
Convention. They hope in this way to de- 
feat his nomination and thus kill their most 
formidable political foe. The Republican 
Blaine-slayers have already announced his 
death and administered on his estate. The 
people should not be so blind and Mr, 
Blaine’s friends should not be so blind as 
not to understand the character and pur- 
pose of this attack. It is not aimed at him 
aS a man, except as he is a Presidential 
candidate; and should he be nominated, his 
enemies will have exhausted about all their 
ammunition before the real fight com- 
mences. 

In respect to the Mulligan developments 
which made the sensation of last week, 
and for the time being turned the tide 
against him, and which seemed likely to 
secure his defeat at Cincinnati unless there 
should be some change in the aspect of af- 
fairs, Mr. Blaine has done just the right 
thing in boldly reading them in full before 
the House. He has thus turned the tables 
on his accusers and proved that he is not 
one whit afraid of his record. We go to 
press too early to see their text in full; but 
we may take it for granted that they con- 
tain nothing that can properly criminate 
their writer, and that Mr. Blaine is not the 
man that will suffer by this attack upon him. 
The American people like fair play, and they 
will not knowingly make themselves parties 
to any conspiracy to ruin a man or serve 
the purposes of his rivals. The next few 
days will settle the question of his position 
in the Cincinnati Convention; and should he 
thoroughly meet the one imperative demand 
of the hour, both Republicans and Demo- 
crats will find him not a dead candidate, 
but a living one, and that, too, the candi- 
date whom the people will next fall elect to 
the Presidency. 

One thing is certain, and that is this: 
If Mr. Blaine should now be put out of the 
field, his friends will demand that his chief 
competitors for the prize shall also go out. 
They will not easily wheel into line under 
the leadership of any one of these competi- 
tors. We should not be at all surprised, 
in the unlikely event.of Mr. Blaine’s failure, 
if Gov. Hayes should be nominated for 
President, and perhaps ex-Gov. Morgan, of 
this staté, for Vice-President. Each of 
these gentlemen would be strong in his own 
state. Neither has been mixed up with 
this struggle about candidates, and neither 
would awak«un any animosities growing out 
of the struggle 








Dr. Van Dykk, as moderator of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, in his reply to the fraternal 
representatives of the denominations, turned 
especially to those who came from other 
Presbyterian bodies and asked and an- 
swered the following question: 

“‘Do you think this reunited Presbyterian 
Church intends to give up the old Cate- 
chism and the old Confession or suffer one 
jot of its glorious meaning to be frittered 
away by a licentious interpretation’ I tell 
you nay! They who think’so have neither 
felt the pulse nor put their ear to the beat- 
ing breast nor responded to the warm hand- 

asp of this reunited church, amid the 
ove of her youth and the joy of her 
espousals. Yes, tell them we are true 
to the faith of our fathers; and our right 
hand shall forget its cunning and our 
tongue cleave to the roof of our mouth be- 
fore we forget it or cease to defend it with 
every word on our tongue and every drop 
of blood in our hearts.” 

This is precisely in the line of Dr. Mor- 
ris’s famous pronunciamento, last year, 
which surprised all good people who knew 
that he is one of those who do not be- 
lieve the whole Confession in its historical 
sense; but his words were excused on the 
plea of his perfervid Welsh temper. But 
Dr. Van Dyke is a cool man, an Old School 
man, who might, very likely, be under- 
stating his opinion when he expressed 
them in this way, and their expression is 
no surprise. But we wish he would give 
us a little light. What is a ‘‘ licentious in- 
terpretation”? Js there any considerable 
body in the Presbyterian Church that in- 
dulge in this “‘licentious interpretation ” of 
the Confession and Catechism? Does he 
really refuse to suffer one jot of their nat- 
ural meaning to be frittered away, or does 
his own language here require a somewhat 
“‘licentious interpretation”? Do not a 
large proportion, if not a considerable ma- 
jority, of the Presbyterian clergy disbelieve, 
in their full and natural import, the doctrine 
of the Confession that the ‘‘ guilt of Adam’s 
sin was imputed” to all his posterity, and 
that original, as well as actual sin, ‘‘ being 
a transgression of the righteous law of God 
and contrary thereunto, doth in its own 
nature bring guilt upon the sinner, where. 
by he is bound over to the wrath of God ”\ 
Do not a majority of the Presbyterian cler- 
gymen somewhat modify the strict meaning 
of this alleged imputation of Adam’s sin as 
our sin and this assumption that we 
are thereby by nature ‘‘justly liable 
to all punishments in this world and that 
which is to come”? and are they, there- 
fore, to be charged with ‘‘licentious inter- 
pretation”? Do they generally believe 
that ‘‘to all those for whom Christ hath 
purchased redemption he doth certainly 
and effectually apply and communicate the 
same”? or do they not believe that his re- 
demption is equally sufficient for those to 
whom it is not effectually applied, and does 
the Moderator mean to charge them with 
frittering away the ‘‘ glorious meaning ” of 
these words? Do they generally hold and 
teach that ‘‘man by his fall into a state of 
sin hath wholly lost all ability of will to any 
spiritual good accompanying salvation,” so 
that he is utterly indisposed, disabled, 
and made opposite ‘‘ unto all that is spirit- 
ually good”? May offensive epithets prop- 
erly be applied to such as cannot rigidly 
accept these words? Of course, Dr. 
Van Dyke himself actually believes that 
“they who, having never heard the 
Gospel, know not Jesus Christ and be- 
lieve not in him, cannot be saved, be 
they never so diligent to frame their lives 
according to the light of Nature or the laws 
of that religion which they profess”; but on 
this point most Presbyterians differ from 
him and the Catechism. And did they 
regard it as quite fraternal to be called 
“‘frittering ” and ‘‘licentious ” interpreters? 
This day of good fellowship and fraternity 
seems to be the day of not a little assump- 
tion, which the Christian grace of the larger 
and liberal wing of the Church helps them 
to endure with commendable forbearance; 
so that when The Presbyterian Banner says 
—as it did the other day—that there is but 
one interpretation of the Standards (end that 
the literal historical one), and that he who 
refuses to adopt that interpretation is a per- 
jurer and lies not only unto man, but unto 
God, they are ready to turn the other cheek 
to a buffet from the Moderator. Therefore, 
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all goes on harmoniously, as it should. But, 
if this continues much longer in the re- 
united Church, we fear that the time of 
‘the love of her youth and the joy of her 
espousals ” will be somewhat shortened. 





THE BELKNAP DECISION. 





TueE Senate has decided by 37 yeas against 
299 nays that it has jurisdiction in the case 
of Belknap, thus settling the question in re_ 
spect to him and establishing a precedent 
in reference to similar cases. The affirma- 
tive vote consisted of 24 Democrats, 12 Re- 
blicans, and 1 Independent. The nega- 
e vote consisted of 26 Republicans, 2 
emocrats, and 1 Independent. This 


shows that two-thirds of the Republican 


senators voted against the Senate’s juris- 
diction; while all the Democratic senators, 
with the exception of two, voted for it. 
The division, though not absolutely accord- 
ing to party lines, nevertheless, suggests 
that political considerations, especially with 
the Democrats, had something to do with 
the result. 

The single and only question decided is 
whether Belknap, having been an oflicer of 
the United States and having resigned his 
office, which resignation was accepted by 
the President, and, consequently, being a 
private citizen, is thereafter amenable for 
an offense committed while in office, under 
the impeachment power provided for in the 
Constitution. There is no dispute about 
the fact that he did resign his office, and that 
his resignation was accepted before the pro- 
ceedings for impeaching him took piace in 
the House of Representatives. He was, 
hence, at the time of these proceedings a 
private citizen. Can, then, a private citi- 
zen be impeached for offenses which he 
committed when in office?) The majority 
of the Senate answers this question in the 
affirmative and the minority in the negative. 
We regard the latter as the true answer. 

The precedents furnished by the common 
law of the British Parliament have nothing 
to do with the question. It is true that the 
word impeachment and the procedure were 
borrowed from this law, and this is really 

all that was borrowed. The power of 
impeachment under the Constitution is by 
no means coextensive with the power as 
exercised by the British Parliament; and, 
hence, no inference can be drawn from the 
latter in respect to the scope or even the 
purposes of the former. The provisions of 
the Constitution that relate to the accusa- 
tion, trial, and judgment in cases of im- 
peachment are these: 1. That the House of 
Representatives shall have the sole power 
of impeachment. 2. That the Senate shall 
have the sole power of trying all impeach- 
ments and of conviction by the concurrence 
of two-thirds of the members present. 3. 
That the judgment shall not extend further 
than to removal from office and disquil- 
ification to hold any office of honor, trust, 
or profit under the United States. 4. That 
the party convicted shall, nevertheless, be 
liable and subject to indictment, trial, judg- 
ment, and punishment according to law. 
5. That the President shall have no power 
to grant a pardon in cases of impeachment. 

Who, then, are the parties that are liable 
to the process indicated and defined by these 
provisions, and for what are they thus lia- 
ble? The Constitution answers this ques- 
tion by saying that ‘‘the President, the 
Vice-President, and all civil officers of the 
United States shall be removed from office 
on impeachment for and conviction of trea- 
son, bribery, or other high crimes and mis- 
demeanors.” This description upon its face 
contains these three propositions: 1. That 
the person subject to impeachment is in 
office, as President, Vice-President, or a 
civil oflicer of the United States. 2. That 
the impeachable offense must be treason, 
bribery, or some other high crime or misde- 
meanor. 3. That upon conviction of such 
offense he shall be removed from such of- 
fice. Will this apply to a private citizen, 
who, when in office, had committed an im- 
peachable offense? We think not. The 
person to be impeached is referred to as 
liable to removal from office, and it is made 
the duty of the Senate to remove him on 
conviction. If he is already a private citi- 
zen, he cannot be thus removed. The de- 
scription itself marks the impeachable per- 
son by the tenure and title of his office. He 
isthe President, and not an ex-President; 


or the Vice-President, and not an ex-Vice- 
President; or a civil officer of the United 
States, and not one who Aas been such an 
officer.. No one out of office comes within 
the terms of the description, and surely no 
such person can be removed from office. 

The fair and just conclusion from the 
words of the Constitution is that impeach- 
ment was meant to be a process for re- 
moving an unworthy incumbent from office, 
and, in the discretion of the court, to dis- 
qualify him to hold office. The former is 
imperative upon conviction, and the latter 
may or may not be added thereto, as the 
court shall think expedient... This is the 
view taken by Justice Story in his Com- 
mentaries on the Constitution. We quote 
as follows: 


“Indeed, the moment it was decided that 
the judgment upon impeachments should 
be limited to removal and disqualification 
from office it followed, as a natural result, 
that it ought not to reach any but officers of 
the United States. If, then, there 
must be a judgment of removal from office, 
it would seem to follow that the Constitu- 
tion contemplated that the party was still in 
office at the time of impeachment. If he 
was not, his offense was still liable to be 
tried and punished in the ordinary tribunals 
of justice.” 

If we adopt the theory held by a majority 
of the Senate, then any one who has ever 
been President, or Vice-President, or a civil 
officer of the United States may, five, or 
ten, or twenty years thereafter, be arraigned 
before the Senate for conduct when he was 
in office. The common law fixes a limit 
to the responsibility of even a criminal; 
but here there is no statute of limitation 
short of death. There is nothing to pre- 
vent the impeachment of President Grant 
twenty years hence, should he live so long 
and should it be the pleasure of the two 
houses of Congress to subject him to the 
process. If the Senate has jurisdiction 
over Belknap, then it would have jurisdic- 
tion over any one who has ever been a civil 
officer of the United States, if living, pro- 
vided the House of Representatives should 
see fit to impeach him for offenses when in 
office. Such certainly was not the design 
of those who framed the Constitution. 
The construction placed upon it by the ma- 
jority of the Senate, while unsupported by 
the obvious intent of the instrument itself, 
is a step toward the theory of impeachment 
as practiced by the British Parliament. 


Editorial Aotes. 


THE Congregationalist has reports of a speci- 
men of Congregational discipline which is, if 
possible, even more remarkable, in some re- 
spects, than the Brooklyn variety. A’member 
of a city church, under great provocation, used 
menacing words and acts toward a brother 
member. Three days after he sought the ad- 
visory committee of the church, confessed his 
offense, and expressed his desire to make repa- 
ration. The committee appointed a meeting of 
the two men. The offending party came, but 
the offended brother did not. Another confer- 
ence was arranged for, of which they were to 
be notified. Instead of this, a summons was 
served on the first party to appear for trial 
before the church in three days. He came, 
made confession, asked forgiveness of the 
church, of the brother, and all others injured, 
and offered to make any further reparation. 
The church heard the statement only of 
the other party, and immediately excom- 
municated him, against his protest. Some 
months after he wrote to the church asking it 
to withdraw its action and give him a letter to 
another church, with which he was acceptably 
worshiping. His communication was returned 
to him, and a resolution adopted that ‘‘ the case 
be dropped now and forever.’’ He then asked 
a mutual council. His request was declared out 
of order. He then sought the relief of an 
ex parte council. The church refused to recog- 
nizeit; but the council declared all the action of 
the church irregular and unscriptural and gave 
him all necessary recommendation to his new 
church. We are astonished to learn that there 
are two churches in the denomination—and that, 
too, city churches—that know so little of the 
genius of Christianity as a whole or of the 
Congregational variety of it. 








Tue Presbyterian General Assembly has 
been considering a resolution which affirms 
“the propriety and significance of using a 
proper scriptural name to designate the Lord’s 
Day, in preference to the heathen name, Sunday; 
and that it be recommended that in all its pub- 
lications the name Sunday be excluded, and the 
more appropriate name of Sabbath be substi- 
tuted therefor,” This resolution reminds an 





exchange of an anecdote of the late Dr. Chapin. 
One day a neighboring pastor was reporting 
the state of religion in his parish, and men- 
tioned that the Sunday-school was in a prosper- 
ous condition. “ Sunday-school! Sunday- 
school!’’ interrupted the old Doctor. ‘Are 
you heathen over at W. that you have Sunday 
there?’’? Presently another brother reported, 
and, taking care to avoid expressing himself 
like his predecessor, remarked, with a slight 
emphasis on the word, that his Sabbath-school 
was also flourishing. Instantly the Doctor 
caught the word. ‘‘ Sabbath-school, Brother 
J.! Sabbath-school! Thope you ain’t all Jeus 
in G.” 


....Mr. Blaine has taken the right and bold 
course in sending to the House the letters which 
he took from Mr. Mulligan. Unless his ene- 
mies break the force of his statement of Monday 
last he will not be so easily slaughtered at Cin- 
cinnati. But if he should fall, those who 
may desert him are not likely to transfer 
their votes to Mr. Conkling or Mr. Morton 
or Mr. Bristow. Against the latter—whose 
friends have heard with ill-concealed satisfac- 
tion the charges affecting Mr. Blaine—his par- 
tisans will be especially bitter. That he is an 
admirable officer of government and that his 
record as an anti-slavery and Union man in 
Kentucky, when it was dangerous to be such, 
is excellent, no one can deny ; and that some of 
the best men in the party favor his nomination 
is equally true. Our first choice has been for 
Mr. Blaine, as the man who would make the 
most successful and ablest President; but, 
should he be disabled, we would not be sorry 
to see Mr. Bristow nominated, if it were pos- 
sibleg-which, under the present circumstances, 
we much doubt. To us the prospects of Gov- 
ernor Hayes or of Mr. Washburne seem much 
brighter; and it is even in the chapter of pos- 
sibilities that Charles Francis Adams may turn 
up as the fortunate man. Could he once be 
nominated, all the enthusiasm of this Centen- 
nial year would attach to the grandson of the 
friend of Washington and chief champion of 
the Declaration of Independence and the son 
of the liberty-loving John Quincy. It is, per- 
haps, of no use to hope for such a nomination ; 
for the politicians could not use Mr. Adams, 
and, therefore, do not want him. But in some 
better day we will hope to nominate and elect 
ideal statesmen, and make the Presidency hon- 
ored and honorable. 








SECRETARY Bristow has undoubtedly con- 
ducted the Treasury Department of the Gov- 
ernment, since he assumed its management, 
with a vigor, earnestness, and honesty that en- 
titles him to the respect of the American peo- 
ple. And yet but for his contest with the 
whiskey thieves it is not at all probable that 
his name would have been mentioned as a can- 
didate for the Presidency. This, more than 
anything else, has led a portion of the people 
to look upon him as the model reformer, who, 
if he were President, would purify our politics. 
We have not a word to say in disparagement of 
Mr. Bristow ; yet it may be well not to jump to 
conclusions too hastily. Whether he would be 
equal to the duties of the Presidency and so 
conduct the Government as to satisfy the party 
electing him is quite another question. No 
President can be anything but a failure if un- 
supported by the dominant party. Is Mr. Bris- 
tow the man to be made the head of the Re- 
publican party by being the executive head of 
the Government? He may be; yet he lacks the 
history needed to give assurance on this snb- 
ject. He is comparatively an untried man. 
His public capital in the way of antecedents is 
small. He would bring no strength from his 
own state. 


THERE is a strong probability against the 
truth of the charge made against Speaker Kerr ; 
and to the benefit thereof he is undoubtedly en- 
titled. Yet this by no means proves it to be 
false. Unless Harney be a perjured villain, the 
charge is true. He swears positively to a series 
of interviews with the Speaker, in 1866, in re- 
gard to the appointment of his friend, Augus- 
tus P. Green, inthe regular army, and that he 
paid him $450 for his influence in securing this 
appointment. If this be true, then, Speaker 
Kerr, being a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, received a bribe and was guilty of a 
misdemeanor under the laws of the United 
States. He himself contradicts the whole 
statement, under oath. Itisa fact, neverthe- 
less, that Mr. Green was appointed, and that he 
was so appointed upon the recommendation of 
Mr. Kerr, affirming his knowledge of him and 
declaring him, as to character and qualification, 
to be a suitable person for appointment. How 
came he to go outside of his own district and 
state and outside of his party in selecting the 
recipient of this official favor ? Both Harney and 
Green were New Yorkers and Republicans ; and 
how came Mr. Kerr in contact “with either of 
them, especially that kind of contact which led 
him to give the position to the latter? The 
hitherto good character of Mr.. Kerr, while con- 
stituting a presumption in his favor, does not 





Telieve him from the necessity of giving a full 


and satisfactory answer to these questions. 
There are circumstances in the case which on 
their face look suspicious, and which, more 
over, unless reasonably explained, go to give 
credibility to the story told by Harney undea 
oath. The material parts of the story, with the 
single exception of the actual payment of the 
money to Mr. Kerr, are confirmed by Mr. Green, 
who swears that he paid the money to Harney 
and that Harney told him that he had given it 
to Mr. Kerr. We are expressing no judg- 
ment in the case beyond stating the facts as 


they appear. The facts certainly need explana- 
tion. 


Mz. PETER Cooper conditionally accepts the 
nomination for President made by the green- 
back inflationists. He has no aspirations for 
the office; and if either of the great parties of 
the country shall incorporate the inflation 
theory into its platform, then he will cheerfully 
step aside and do what he can to aid the party 
in the coming struggle. It is doubtful whether 
either party will come up to his standard, and 
it is quite possible that he may conclude to take 
his chances for being elected. There is much 
in Peter Cooper to commend him to human re- 
spect ; but the spectacle he now presents is too 
silly a farce for one of his honorable and gen- 
erally sensible record. We advise the venerable 
octogenarian to pay no attention to the Repub 
lican party, since there is not the slightest pros- 
pect that it will supply the condition upon 
which he will withdraw his candidacy. The 
Democrats at St. Louis will undoubtedly try to 
capture both him and his party; and if they suc- 
ceed then there will be one candidate less for 
the Presidency. He must, however, not be too 
fastidious in making terms with these Democrats, 
since they havea very difficult problem to solve. 
What they want is votes; and, to get all the 
votes they need, including those of Peter 
Cooper and his party, they must and probably 
will frame a platform that has a double mean- 
ing. The inflationists will read it one way and 
the hard-money Democrats will read it another 
way; and to this innocent ambiguity Mr. Cooper 
must consent, or stick to his position asa presi- 
dential candidate. 


Ir was just after we went to press last week 
that the startling news came of the deposition 
of the Sultan of Turkey. Now we have the yet 
more tragic story of his suicide and death. It 
may be that, in his despair, the late Sultan lost 
his reason and took his own life; but it is sus- 
picious that reports of his death had been rife 
for a day or two before they were confirmed 
and the history of the Turkish succession is 
not reassuring. We confess, for ourselves, a 
very considerable doubt whether Abdul Aziz 
was not murdered, by order of Murad. At 
any rate, the Khedive of Egypt, toward whom 
Murad is reported to have been hostile, 
would be abundantly justified in not risk- 
ing his life by paying his respects at Con- 
stantinople and the new Sultan. It may never 
be known whether or not Abdul Aziz was mur- 
dered, in pursuance of the old policy, by which 
incoming sultans have killed off their brothers 
and rivals ; but his death under such suspicious 
circumstances will make the European Powers 
somewhat less cordial and trusting than they 
might otherwise be. So far as now appears, 
the revolution has no political meaning. It is 
the result of a feeling of personal dissatisfaction 
on the part of his ministers and of the people 
of Constantinople with an effeminate and un- 
fortunate ruler. There is indicated no change 
of foreign or domestic policy, no further restric- 
tion or liberality toward the Christian subjects 
of the Sultan, and no change in the relation of 
the Porte to the disaffected provinces. The 
same ministers continue in power and the cer- 
tainty that nothing can be worse than the man- 
agement of Aziz, and the chance that things 
may be better, have given a little more feeling 
of confidence. While we should deprecate a 
Russian protectorate, which seems almost the 
only alternative, we cannot but see that the 
days of the Moslem power in Europe are nearly 
ended. 


SoMEHOw or other, whenever the Chinamen 
in America present their case against the intol- 
erance of their persecutors, they are very sure 
to put it with most Occidental terseness .and 
logic. The protest sent to President Grant and 
signed by the presidents of the six Chinese 
companies in San Francisco and the president 
of the Chinese Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion is in admirable spirit and appears unanswer- 
able. The peaceful industry of the Chinese is 
stated and their general probity. The charges 
made against them are answered, of which the 
chief is the character of the Chinese women 
in this country. It is replied that there 
are several hundred Chinese families 
here, the women of which are chaste 
and keepers at home, and that the wo- 
men of bad character are kept here by the ac- 
tion of unprincipled white men, who have 
thwarted the efforts of honorable Chinese mer- 
chants, who on one occasion actually got a 
large number of them embarked on an outgoing 
steamer, from which they were taken by a writ 
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of habeas corpus. The memorialists urge that 
the fault rests on the non-execution of the 
laws against immoral resorts. It is added that, 
notwithstanding the prejudice against China- 
men, they have purchased $800,000 worth of 
real estate in San Francisco alone, that their 
labor on railroads has been a material benefit to 
the country, and that the six companies exer- 
cise no judicial authority, but that all Chinamen 
appeal to the ordinary tribunals to settle their 
differences. Between the mayor of San Fran- 
cisco and Lee Ming How, prestdent of the Sam 
Yup Company and his fellow signataries, the 
advantage is decidedly with the latter. 


.---The Oneida Communists have hitherto 
been exceedingly modest, as, indeed, they had 
great occasion to be, as to bringing themselves 
before the public. They have known that it 
was only by the extremest forbearance of the 
peaple, whose laws they are flagrantly disobey- 
ing and whose first principles of morality they 
are flagrantly outraging, that they are allowed 
to exist. But their long impunity seems to 
have given them courage, and they now an- 
nounce that they have sent a lecturer into the 
field to explain and defend their community 
system wherever he can receive encouragement 
to speak. They suspect that a “socialistic 
tidal wave’ is coming over the country. Per- 
haps this is needed to awaken citizens of New 
York to their sufferance of this worse than Mor- 
mon system, so long established among them. 

...The Church Journal is concerned for Dr. 
Breckinridge and the other Presbyterians who 
refuse to recognize Roman Catholic baptism be- 
cause that principle would vitiate their baptism, 
as having come through some Roman Catholic 
link somewhere. It says: 

“Clearly, as one who has not been baptized 
himself cannot administer baptism to another, 
all successive baptisms transmitted from the 
foman Church must be invalid. How about 
the memorialists? Have they been baptized ?”’ 
We believe in the validity of any baptism, 
Catholic or heretic, that is accepted by the re- 
cipient in its true meaning. It is fault in the 
recipient, and not in the administrator, that 
Vitiates baptism ; and, therefore, it is not at all 
clear to us that one who is not himself baptized 
cannot administer baptism. 


....The Rey. Matthew Hale Smith, who has 
experienced more conversions from one de- 
nomination to another than any other living 
man, and whois one of the most livelyif not 
reliable correspondents agoing, says in one of 
the newspapers for which he writes that ‘the 
experience of fifty years proves that a Presby- 
terian who dislikes the presbytery, an Episco- 
palian who dislikes the restraints of his Church, 
or a Baptist who repudiates the logical conse- 
quences of his own faith, will inevitably sepa- 
rate ; nor will he do more than halt at the first 
base. He must make his new system harmon- 
ize; and to do this he will travel on the de- 
scending scale.’’ & 

.... The Saturday Review does not approve of 
closing grogshops onSunday. It says: 

‘Sunday is the workingman’s chief holiday ; 
it is the day when he sees his friends and gets 
out into the country or into the more open 
streets ; and, consequently, is the day when he 
most wants to drink a glass or two of beer from 
time to time. Sunday is offgn a dull day even 
to rich men; but if we imagine what it would 
be toa well-to-do Londoner if his club were 
shut up, if his friends were all out of town, 
ang if the key of the cellar had been lost, we 
shall get some idea of what it would betoa 
poor man if there were no public houses open.”’ 


Whence it appears that beer and grog are the 


only oases in life’s desert of which The Satur- 


day Review has any knowledge. 


..-. There must be a vast amount of vitality 
n the Methodist Episcopal Church, if one may 
judge by the number of resolutions and memo- 
rials which have been presented to the General 
Conference. There is scarcely a single feature 
in the Methodist organization which has not 
been criticised by some reformer. The Confer- 
ence has heard the memorials and criticisms 
and passed quietly on, leaving the situation 
practically unchanged, 


.... There is a good prospect at last that the 
slave trade of Central Africa has received a de- 
cided check. A telegram from Zanzibar to the 
House of Commons states that the Sultan has 
agreed to abolish all slave routes by land, to 
seize all caravans for slave-dealing in the inte- 
rior, to confiscate all slaves, and to imprison all 
slave-dealers. This stringent treaty, if faith- 
fully cargied out, is exactly what is needed to 
put down the traffic. 


....The Presbyterian Banner does not believe 
in scolding in church. At least, we judge so, 
from the following highly figurative statement : 

“It is simply ridiculous for any one to be 
yelling and stamping at a jaded, emaciated, 
wind-broken, spavined, knock-kneed,and down- 
at-the-heel church, to urge it to activity in 
every good work.” 

....The greatest railroad feat yet accom- 
plished in this country is the passage of a 
through train from New York to San Francisco 
in a little less than three days and a half. What 
was done last week to make the people stare 
will have to be done before long for their regu- 








lar accommodation. What we want is fast 
mails and one-cent postage. 

---.““The Holy Father on Spanish Intol- 
erance’’ is the way The Pilot heads the Pope’s 
letter to the Cardinal of Toledo, opposing the 
toleration of Protestants. Hew curious! espe- 
cially as the intolerance complained of is the re- 
fusal to be the tool of Ultramontane intoler- 
ance. 

....[t is reported that in the whole list of 
names suggested by Mr. Beecher’s Council as 
members of the proposed commission but one 
will consent to act. If so, it shows that this 
much-boasted contrivance was unwise, at least, 
by its impracticability. 

.-..The House of Commons is very busy 
overhauling the universities. The late Oxford 
bill has been followed byone to rearrange mat- 
ters at Cambridge. This university has an in- 
come of £300,000, of which only £14,000 can be 
used for the maintenance of the professors. 

.--.The church in this city which has had to 
call in policemen to keep order between the 
parties who are quarreling because its pastor 
has been studying medicine is not the Church 
of St. Luke. 

.... The Rey. Phillips Brooks has proved too 
big a fish for the Episcopalian net ; and they 
have wisely concluded not to discipline him for 
his late irregularity in assisting at a wedding in 
company with a Reformed Episcopalian. 


...-Here is something new under the sun. 
A Boston man uses the hard times as an excuse 
for doubling his contributions, as there are so 
many others who cannot give at all. 

....The prayer of the Greenbackers: Sencte 
Petrus, ora pro nobis—Blessed Peter (Cooper) 
pay for us. 








.... The cause of temperance is making large 
advances in Great Britain. The bill, of which 
we spoke last week, which provides for closing 
the public houses in Ireland on Sunday meets 
with the favor of all classes except the public- 
ans themselves. Protestants and Catholics, 
rich and poor, gentlemen of all the professions, 
mechanics of every trade have united to raise 
their protest against legalized temptations to 
drinking on the Sabbath Day. At the late 
meeting of the National Temperance League 
in Exeter Hall, London, the annual report 
aflirmed that there were many indications 
that the Christian conscience of the nation is 
becoming deeply impressed with the convic- 
tion that decisive action must now be taken 
with regard to nationalintemperance. It said, 
further, that the Christian Church, now awaken- 
ing from its unaccountable and long-continued 
apathy, was beginning to see that the temper- 
ance cause was an indispensable ally in any 
effective warfare against iniquity; and the 
largest ecclesiastical buildings, including West- 
minster Abbey, St. Paul’s Cathedral, the City 
Temple, and the Metropolitan Tabernacle, were 
now open for the advocacy of total abstinence, 
while temperance associations had recently 
been established, chiefly through the agency of 
the League, in connection with several of the 
principal religious denominations. There are 
165 temperance branches in connection with 
the Royal Navy, with a membership of about 
5,000. The secretary also announced a very 
considerable increase in the income of the 
League. Many able agents are kept constantly 
in the field, and meetings are held every night 
all over the country. The result of all this 
work is a rapidly-growing opinion that grog- 
shops are inconsistent with the public good. 


....The path of the Close-Communion Bap- 
tists is as the shining light which grows more 
and more illustrious. We mentioned some 
weeks ago the case of the Rey. R. C. Palmer, 
who was expelled in April last from the Middle- 
burgh Baptist Church, Genesee County, N. Y., 
because of his sympathy with Open Commun- 
ion; and that, too, without the slightest re- 
gard to justice or decency. No charges were 
made against him ; he received no notice of the 
proceedings against him until after his expul- 
sion. This, however, was not glory enough for 
the faith once delivered unto the saints ; for the 
brethren coveted earnestly the best gifts. Mr. 
Palmer went to the covenant meeting at the 
beginning of May, and protested against such 
unjust and summary action. Learning that he 
expected tg attend church the next day, the 
guardians of the faith, fearful that he would 
defile the elements by remaining to partake 
with the ‘elect,’ removed the bread and wine 
from the church and dispensed with the Sup- 
per. Thus the fundamental Baptist principle 
was Once more vindicated and covered with 
undying glory. 


....- Zhe Index detects in the recent protests 
by the Methodist and Presbyterian Assemblies 
against the opening of the Exhibition on Sun- 
day, a gross violation of the people’s rights and 
the germs of future slavery. As an antidote, it 


calls attention to the Centennial Congress of . 








Liberals to be held in Philadelphia on July 1st, 
and closes with the following stirring appeal : 

“Come, then, fellow-citizens—all you who 
are too intelligent to be seduced by silly cries 
of ‘peace! peace! when there is no peace ’— 
and do a work for which your cbildren and your 
children’s children will bless you, so long as 
liberty is loved and justice prized. Not the 
idle, not the listless, not the curious, not the 
timid, not the purposeless, not the selfish, not 
the jealous, not the mean, not the slavish in 
spirit—it is not such we want; but come all 
you who can comprehend the vastness of the 
opportunity, can be thrilled with a great and 
sublime purpose, can be nerved to meet and to 
make the inevitable sacrifices it demands. Only 
come! and America shall rejoice for centuries on 
centuries that you came.” 


....Mr. Moody has reached Chicago. Last 
Thursday evening he held the first service in his 
new church. Mr. Moody stated that the build- 
ing and lot cost $89,207,and that $19,897.77 re- 
mained unprovided for. A collection was taken 
up and $12,356.73 realized. In appealing for 
contributions, Mr. Moody said: ‘* You will notice 
by the advertisement that this is not called the 
dedication services. It isonly the opening. We 
will dedicate the building when it is paid for. 
We have just opened the building to show 
what has been done, and if our friends like to 
pay the debt we will dedicate it. We will hold 
a meeting to night, Friday night, and Sunday 
night; audif by Sunday night the debt is not 
paid we will lock the church up and keep it 
locked up until it is paid for.”? If this policy 
were generally adopted it would be productive 
of greater financial ease in Zion. 


...-The Baptist Publication Society reports 
total receipts from all sources for the year end- 
ing March Ist, $564,064. Of this 180,203.57 were 
contributed especially for the new Publication 
Building, recently erected in Philadelphia, 
leaving the ordinary business receipts for the 
year $310,161. Eighteen new publications have 
been added to the list during the past year, of 
which 57,300 copies have been printed. Of 
former publications there have been printed dur- 
ing the year 152,600 copies of books and 183,500 
copies of tracts. Of the different periodicals 
the total issues of the year are equal to 222,246,- 
628 of 18mo. The totalissue since the Society’s 
orgavization is 66,922,815 copies of books, 
tracts, and periodicals, equal to 3,871,370,650 
18mo pages. The total number of publications 
on catalogue March 31st, 1876, was 1,174. 


...-The following card is sent us by Dr. 
Schaff : 

‘*Statements having appeared in different pa- 
pers to the effect that certain changes have been 
made by the American Bible Revision Commit- 
tee, itis proper to state that all such reports 
are unauthorized and premature. The work 
of revision now going on by two co-operative 
companies in England and the United States is 
so far confidential and provisional, and it has 
not been decided yet whether any part of the 
revised version of the Scriptures will be pub- 
lished before the whole has undergone a final 
revision, which will occupy several more years. 

“ PHILip SCHAFF, 
“ President of the Americun Bible Revision Com- 
mittee. 

* 42 BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK, June 2d, 1876." 

....The Irish Church Synod has been wrang: 
ling again over the baptismal service. The 
earlier part of the meeting promised to end in 
a brawl. The moderate men were fallen upon 
by both of the extreme parties and smitten hip 
and thigh. One of the laity proposed to ex- 
punge all reference to regeneration in the sery- 
ice, which proposition was denounced by a 
bishop as an ‘‘ attempt to spring a mine on the 
assembly.”’ Thereupon an aggressive peer as- 
sailed the bishops in general. Finally an eiren- 
ikon was proposed by Lord Plunkett, leaving 
the service unchanged, but allowing every one 
to think as he pleases upon the question. This 
patched-up compromise may do for a while, 
but the end is not yet. 


...An international temperance conference 
is to be held in- Philadelphia, June 13th. The 
meeting promises to be a very important one, 
both because of the standing of the delegates 
and because of the papers which are to be read. 
The Woman’s National Christian Temperance 
Union will hold a national temperance fair in 
Philadelphia at the same time. It will be open 
for two week and be conducted on the strictest 
religious principles. Raffling, chances, grab- 
bags, and everything else that is objectionable 
will absolutely be prohibited and prevented. 
A daily temperance prayer-meeting will be 
held during the time, in a neighboring hall, led 
by the distinguished workers of the unions at 
home and from foreign lands. 


....At next Commencement at Oberlin, 
Friday, July 18th, will be devoted to the com- 
memoration of the life and services of Pres. 
Finney. Several short papers will be pre- 
sented on the different periods of his life and 
work, to be followed by brief speeches of 
reminiscence of his labors in revivals and as 
an instructor at Oberlin. Letters containing 
such facts are desired, which may be read and 
used in a memorial volume, supplementary to 
his autobiography. Prof. Judson Smith, of 














Oberlin, is the committee of arrangements, and 
there are so many floating facts and stories 
about this remarkable revivalist and theologian 
that Prof. Smith is not likely to suffer from 
lack of material sent him. 


....-Union among Presbyterians is the order 
of the day. Last week we announced the union 
of the General Assembly of the Free Church of 
Scotland and the Reformed Presbyterian Synod 
of Scotland. Next month the “ Presbyterian 
Church of England’ becomes one by the union 
of the “Presbyterian Church of Scotland in 
England’ and the “‘ Presbyterian Church in En- 
glaud.”” This Church will include all the Pres- 
byterian bodies of England, except a few 
churches belonging to the Established Churegj 
of Scotland. 


....Lafayette-avenue church, of Brooklyn, 
(Dr. Cuyler’s) held an interesting jubilee last 
Sunday morning. The pastor preached a his- 
torical sermon, stating that 2,750 members had 
been received within sixteen years. Five thou- 
sand children have been taught in Sabbath- 
school and over half a million of dollars con- 
tributed for benevolent and church purposes, 
At the close of the sermon the church debt of 
$10,000 was paid off, and the assembly, with 
great gratulation, joined in the Doxology. The 
present membership of the church is 1,570. 


....The Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union of Ohio invites all other Wwoman’s asso- 
ciations and all women to unite in observing 
Friday, June 9th, as a day of fasting and prayer 
to Almighty God that he may be merciful to 
our land, and cause wise and patriotic counsels 
to prevail, and a righteous choice to be made in 
the conventions held by the respective parties 
at Cincinnati and St. Louis, on the lth and 
27th of June. 

....The Canadian Episcopalians have begun 
the publication of a paper called The Evangel- 
ical Churchinan, “It willmaintain the doctrines 
and discipline of the Church of England, resist 
all innovations and novelties in her pure and 
scriptural rites and services, and zealously con- 
tend for the scriptural! doctrines embodied in 
her articles, including the doctrine of man’s 
corruption, salvation by grace, justification by 
faith only, and the necessity for sanctification.” 


....The Toronto ministers have adopted reso- 
lutions against Sunday funerals. They call 
upon the Christian people to refrain from and 
discontinue Sabbath funerals, except in cases 
of absolute necessity; and declare that, for 
themselves, they feel called upon to withhold 
the sanction of their presence and service from 
all funerals held in disregard of these princi- 
ples. 

.... The committee on Freedmen at the Gen- 
eral Assembly report as follows : 

‘The number of churches under the control 
of the committee is 128; the number of or- 
dained ministers, 37; the number of schools, 
39; the number of pupils, 3,776. The commit- 
tee was in great financial straits at one time 
during the past year, when three full payments 
were due to the missionaries. The total re- 
ceipts were 354,958, and the expenditures 
$53,137.” 

....The Methodist General Conference has 
made atemporary disposition of the color ques- 
tion by voting that the question of division into 
white and black conferences may be decided 
by the conferences themselves. Whenever a 
majority of both white and colored members in 
any conference shall ask for a division of such 
conference, on the color line, it should be 
granted. 


....The secularization or confiscation of the 
monasteries and convents in Greece is pro- 
posed. There are now 138 monasteries and 7 
nunneries, with 1,729 monks and 168 nuns, in 
Greece. The yearly income of the conventual 
property is about $100,000, and the full value 
of the monasteries is estimated at from six to 
ten million dollars. 


....A writer in The Central Methodist declares 
that the itinerancy is a failure i the cities. 
He advocates appointments for one year, to be 
continued as long as agreeable to all concerned. 
This plan is supposed to unite all the advan- 
tages of the itinerancy and of fixed settlements, 
without the drawbacks of either. 


....The Presbyterian General Assembly has 
a committee on benevolence. In casting up 
accounts, at the recent meeting, it appeared that 
it had cost $9,000 to spend $59,000; where- 
upon the committee was promptly discontinued. 
This action might be copied with great profit 
by other societies whereof we wot. 


.... At the session of the Primitive Methodist 
Church of Canada, held this week in Toronto, 
a letter was received from the General Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Church of Canada ex- 
pressing a desire for organic union with the 
Primitive Methodists. 


.... The Presbyterian brings us an evil report 
of Kentucky. It says: ‘‘There is an indes- 
cribable death-mist hanging over the churches 
of the entire state, we might say the entire Val- 
ley of the Ohio. 
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THE ANNIVERSARIES IN BOSTON. 


WHERE would be the blessedness of Bos- 
ton during the last days of May without her 
anniversaries? And what would be the 
Boston anniversaries without rain? On this 
latter point there was light this year, for it 
rained not a drop for the space of the four 
days occupied by the most important meet- 
ings. The umbrellas which, from force 
of habit, nestled under the arms and against 
the carpét-bags of the good deacons and 
grandmothers from the country, found their 
occupation gone. It was cold, though, and 
the white vests of the ministers and the 
summer stuffs of their wives, sweethgarts, 
and sisters seemed a trifle out of season. 

Anniversaryists in Boston have gradually 
resolved themselves into three tolerably dis- 
tinct classes—Congregationalists, Unitarians 
and Universalists, and Reformers. Each 
class this year seems to have had a partic- 
ularly successful time of it. Judged by the 
number of their meetings, the Reformers 
certainly did. There was a labor reform 
convention and a labor reform league con- 
vention, an eight-hour league convention, 
conventions of temperance reformers, edu- 
cational reformers, and woman suffragists; 
and last, but surely not least, a convention 
of women preachers. Miss Smiley does not 
seem to have been present, from which fact 
and some others we fear that it was not a 
wholly ** orthodox” affair. Brother Pente- 
cost, however, gave it the benediction of 
his presence. 

The Unitarians, of course, had a good 
time. They always do. There was the 
usual good-natured spat at the mecting of 
the National Association, Rev. E. E. Hale 
offering certain criticisms upon its manage- 
ment, which were not exactly relished by 
some of the managers. The Boston Young 
Men’s Christian Union, fresh from the en- 
joyment of its fine new building on Boylston 
Street, had a delightful anniversary at the 
Music Hall one evening, with speeches from 
Phillips Brooks and Rev. Reuen Thomas, 
by way of signifying catholicity. And on 
another evening the Music Hall was again 

occupied by the Unitarians for their annual 
festival, Which always comes off well, and 
this year had the special enlivenment of 
speeches from Hon. E. R. Hoar, who pre- 
sided, Robert Laird Collier, and Brooke 
Herford, the new English impcrtation of 
the church at Chicago. Mr. Herford has 
approved himself hereabouts as a very 
bright man. 

The Congregationalists had a fine day, 
Thursday, all to themselves; presenting the 
usual review of their society work in a 
series of meetings at Tremont Temple 
through the day and topping off the occa- 
sion with their festival at Faneuil Hall. 
President Smith, of Dartmoyth, came 
down to the latter, probably sos to head 
off any movement toward a ‘‘ coming to- 
gether” of the consentaneous Unitarian 
festival at the Music Hall. The Congre- 
gationalists had some good speaking, Joseph 
Cook’s address in the morning on the work 
of the Publishing Society being one of 
great power. Both the American Board in 
the afternoon and the festival in the evening 
had fairly good addresses from Dr. Beh- 
rends, the new Baptist Congregationalist of 
Providence, Queer, is it not, that he of all 
men should be called to that intensely 
Baptist city and state? Perhaps the lump is 
to be leavened. There was a good deal of 
interest to hear Cook anda good deal of 
curiosity to see Behrends, and expectation 
in the case of both men was well satistied. 
Interesting features of the work were the 
Unitarian and Universalist prayer-meetings, 
which were well attended and conducted 
with a good deal of spirit and profit. The 
Orthodox, if they lighted their light in this 
respect at all, would seem to have hidden 
it under a bushel. What has become of all 
that fervent Boston piety which used to find 
vent for itself Anniversary Week at the Mt. 
Vernon or Winter-street churches? Has it 
all leaked away into Hollis-street or Dr. 
Miner’s? CHANNING. 

Boston, June 2d, 1876. 


yz ublisher's Department, 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Coasumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves trie 


rr ———_— 

To HovseKeerers.—The attention of 
heads of families is invited to the superior 
quality of Burnerr’s Fuavorine Ex- 
TRACTS. They are highly concentrated, 
have all the freshness and delicacy of the 
fruits from which they are prepared, and 
are less expensive, 





CENTENNIAL SIGHTS. 


(FRoM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 





PHILADELPHIA, June 5th, 1876. 

THe American Buttonhole and Sewing 
Machine Company, of Philadelphia, have 
their exhibit in Machinery Hall, in a very 
picturesque pavilion, from the sides of which 
hang down canary-bird cages and pots of 
flowers and vines, while in the middie bre 
glass cases containing figures attired in ele- 
gant silks and satins, which show in the 
stitching and embroidery the work of the 
machine. Blanket, carpet, and ordinary 
machines are on exhibition, and the cabinet 
work is especially elegant. The machines 
are the buttonhole and sewing machines 
combined. After making buttonholes, the 
machine can be changed in a half-minute 
into an ordinary sewing instrument, by a 
slight movement in the needle-bar at 
the top, and also by dropping down 
the under needle that makes the button- 
hole stitch. But the chief peculiarity of 
the American Machine, which is just being 
brought into prominence, is the self-thread- 
ing shuttle. The bobbin is simply dropped 
into the shuttle, and it is immediately 
threaded, ready for work. Another pecu- 
liarity is that the tension is self-adjusting— 
that is, the tension will adjust itself to all 
sizes of thread from 50 up to 400. Never is 
there a necessity for changing the tension. 
In threading the head on the top of the 
machine there are no holes for the thread 
to pass through, as in machines of other 
makes, 

HARDMAN PIANOS. 

One of the largest and finest exhibitions 
of pianos is made by H. Hardman, of New 
York City. Nosuch attempt has ever be- 
fore been made in America in the way of 
elegant and artistic designs in piano cases. 
Four pianos of his exhibit are particularly 
attractive—one grand and three uprights. 
The grand case 1s made of Hungarian ash, 
inlaid with different ornamental woods, 
such as tulip-wood, French pear, amaranth, 
etc., with a bronze medallion on each side; 
and the legs are three carved ebony angels. 
The cases of the uprights are ebony, with 
each a different style of inlaying and differ- 
ent design of case. Two of them are 
gorgeously inlaid with ornamental woods; 
but the other is inlaid in the most artistic 
manner with ivery. This piano is a real 
study, there are so many different figures 
carved in ivory, in the highest style of art. 
This is the finest work in ebony and ivory 
that has ever before been made in America. 
Indeed, all such work has heretofore been 
imported from Europe; but it is well known 
that the European inlaid work will not bear 
the exactions of our climate. So Mr. Hard- 
man determined to make the whole of the 
work here, and now he is satisfied it will 
stand. The designs for these uprights are 
all original. Mr. Hardman has availed h'm- 
self fully of the scope which the upright 
gives to the lover of the beautiful, and he is 
of the opinion that the piano ought to be 
made the most elegant object in the parlor, 
because, naturally enough, every eye in the 
room is upon it whenever it speaks, and it 
should not appear to be ashamed of its sur- 
roundings on account of its dress. How 
often, though, does it not happen that the 
piano is the plainest article in an otherwise 
elegant drawing-room? 

The work on these fine cases so much ex- 
ceeds everything before done in this country 
that some of their competitors have so suc- 
ceeded in making people belive that the in- 
laying was done in Paris that they have found 
it necessary to get affidavits from their fore- 
men to prove that the work was done entirely 
under their supervision here, from original 
patterns and designs. 

But this is not the only radical change 
that they have effected in piano-making, for 
they exhibit a square and an upright piano 
made on entirely original principles. The 
square is a most powerful-toned square 
piano and with a rare singing quality of 
tone, probably never before obtained in 
any piano. There is it is said, no other 
piano in the world made on the same princi- 
ple. This isan unexpected improvement 
in a style of pianos upon which effort has 
supposed to have been exhausted. 

The little upright, or ‘‘ Little Giant,” as it 
is already named, is the first of the kind in 
use, different from anything ever _be- 
fore constructed, and is meant to supply 


the great demand fora good, cheap piano. 
There are plenty of cheap pianos in the 
market, which are very poor ones; but here 
is one that invention has supplied which is 
better and can be manufactured at a profit 
cheaper than any other piano now made. 
The tone of the fine cases and all the in- 
side workmanship or tone-producing parts 
is fully equal to that of any other piano 
manufactured. 

Here, it will be seen, is a piano manufac- 
turer who is prepared to supply the de- 
mands of all classes, from the man with the 
big bonanza to the man who works at the 
bench for his day’s pay. 





WILLIAMS AND GUION LINE. 





A TRIP across the Atlantic nowadays is so 
common an affair that we hear quite fre- 
quently of persons starting on twenty-four 
hours’ noticé. Steamers are built so splen- 
didly, saloons and state-rooms are furnished 
so elegantly, the cwisine is often as excel- 
lent as in first-class New York hotels, and 
the appointments throughout the vessels 
are so good, that the ocean-voyage is re- 
duced toa science. The only trouble nec- 
essary is to choose a line and engage a pas- 
sage. One of the most reliable lines leaving 
New York for Liverpool is the Williams and 
Guion Lime. Though the average passages 
of the Guion steamers are between nine and 
ten days, this company attach much.great- 
er importance to safety and comfort than to 
speed. The captains are, without exception, 
excellent seamen and navigators and the sail- 
ors are thoroughly disciplined. Capt. Jones, 
who sails in the ‘‘ Nevada,” the latter part 
of this month, is an old and experienced 
officer and is thoroughly respected by all 
who know him. The state-rooms on the 
Guion steamers are on the main deck and 
open directly off the saloon. Each room 
contains two berths and a sofa, elegantly 
fitted up. The table and attendance is 
first class; and, as these steamers carry only 
sixty passengers each, their wants can be 
better supplied than in steamers carrying 
larger numbers. 

Rev. Henry M. Scudder, D.D., of Brook- 
lyn, lately sailed in one of the steamers of 
this line; and Dr. Hugh Miller Thompson, 
of New York, was some time since another 
passenger. This has always been a favorite 
line with clergymen. The cabin passages 
(payable in currency) are reasonable. 
Tickets from here to Liverpool $65, $70, and 
$80, and to Liverpool and return $120, $130, 
and $150. The steamers carry the United 
States mails and leave New York every 
Tuesday. 





THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 





THE White Hills of New Hampshire are 
getting to be more and more esteemed as 
the Switzerland of America, if we may 
judge from the increasing crowds which 
from year to year travel in that direction. 
Many families now make their arrange- 
ments to pass the entire summer in that 
cool and delightful region. 

The favorite route from this city to all 
places in Vermont and the White Moun- 
tains now seems to be by the Connecticut 
River Valley and Vermont Central Rail- 
roads. Passengers by this route leave New 
York by the 3 P. M. train via New Haven 
and Hartford; or boat, at same hour, from 
Peck Slip, and fifteen minutes later from 
foot of Twenty-third street, East River. 
This route is shorter than any other by 
seventy miles and affords travelers a view 
of the lovely scenery of the Connecticut 
Valley. It is also the chosen route to the 
wild and picturesge scenery of Lake Mem- 
phremagog. 








THE NEW HAVEN STEAMBOATS. 





Tue New Haven steamers, leaving Peck 
Slip at 3p. m. and New Haven at 10:15 4. 
M., will on and after this date make land- 
ings at Twenty-third street, East River. 
Excursion tickets are sold at $1.50 for the 
round trip. A trip to New Haven by the 
3 P. M. boat, two hours and a half in the 
beautiful City of Elms, anda good night’s 
rest on the boat, arriving in New York in 
the early morning, is one of the most en- 
joyable excursions that can be had during 





the warm weather. 


THE PIANOS OF DECKER 
BROTHERS. 


In these days of bogus manufacture it is 
sometimes difficult to decide who make and 
sell the best pianos. 

No maker can be prevented from saying 
his instruments are ‘‘the best.” The fest, 
however, is sometimes ascertained when it 
is too late, and frequently a piano-forte, 
which is purchased because of a fine look- 
ing exterior, turns out to be almost worth- 
less in the action and in the interior. 

A piano which combines both sweetness 
and durability of tone and elegance of con- 
struction, issuing from an establishment of 
sound, solid reputation, and at a reasonable 
price, is the style of instrument our people 
are seeking, and this is the establishment 
where musicians and artists will always be 
found. Such a house isthe firm of DECKER 
Broruers, of Union Square, and the 
test, that their pianos are superior instru- 
ments and meet every requirement, is given 
in the following honorable recognition of 
8. B. Mills, Theodore Thomas, Julia Rivé, 
Wm. Mason, Carl Bergman, and others, 
when they say: ‘‘The tone of the Decker 
Brothers’ pianos is rich, pure, brilliant, 
very distinct, and of an entirely musical 
character; their workmanship is of the very 
best; their touch, evenness, and quality of 
tone throughout the whole compass of the 
keyboard is unsurpassed by any other 
piano-forte we have ever seen.” 








POPULAR CARPET STORE. 


OnE of the largest and most popular Car- 


. pet stores in the city is that of Sheppard 


Knapp, 188 and 185 Sixth Avenue. The 
stock now on exhibition at this establish- 
ment embraces all the leading styles offered 
in this market. The numerous readers of 
THe INDEPENDENT should notice the ad- 
vertisement of Mr. Knapp, in this paper, in 
which full particulars are given in regard 
to his extensive spring stock, including a 
price-list, which will be of great service to 
buyers. 

Thousands from every section of the 
country are now passing through New 
York, either going to or coming from the 
grand Centennial Exhibition in Philadel- 
phia. Our merchants are prepared to give 
all such a most cordial welcome. Such a 
display of desirable merchandise of every 
description was probably never seen in New 
York before. All the markets of the world 
have been ransacked to obtain novelties in 
rich goods in every line of business. The 
carpet men are not behind in the matter, 
and we invite all who want new goods, 
good goods, and cheap goods to visit the 
popular store of Sheppard Knapp, in this 
city. Those who cannot come in person 
should write him, and their orders will have 
the best attention. 





ONE OF THE VERY BEST of the new hotels 
in Philadelphia is the Grand Exposition 
Hotel, corner Lancaster and Girard avenues, 
a location very near the Centennial grounds, 
and yet in a very pleasant and quiet neigh- 
borhood. It is supplied with ail improved 
appliances; such, for instance, as those ad- 
mirable earth commodes made by the 
Wakefield Co., of N. Y. Hence, danger 
from malaria, from sewer-gas, etc.;:is much 
reduced. During the hot months such 
points are of great note. The Hotel, also, 
has a most efficient manager in M. Riley, 
late of the Continental Hotel, Philadelphia. 
The buildings are entirely of brick, and at 
the close of the Exhibition they can be ar- 
ranged into private dwellings. This hotel 
is the largest in the world, is conducted on 
the European plan, and is cheaper than any 
other first-class hotel. It is only fifteen 
minutes’ drive from the celebrated Belmont 
Driving Park and Race Course. 








THE Belmont Hotel, of Boston, is fast 
becoming a popular resort for commercial 
men and travelers. The Belmont is situ- 
ated in the heart of the business center, 
and is easily reached by street-cars or by 
carriages, the latter costing but fifty cents. 





Every person going to the Centennial or 
to travel anywhere will avoid trouble and 
expense by getting a Centennial and Trav- 
elers’ Guide. Price, postpaid, 25 cents. 
Travelers’ Publishing Co., 25 Park Row, 





New York. 
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ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS. 


As a reminder, we beg leave to call the 
attention of our readers and the ladies espe- 
cially to the great floral attractions now 
presented by the Parisian Flower Co., No. 
28 East 14th St., a few doors west of Uni- 
versity Place. In manufactures there is 
nothing that so nearly comes within the 
realm of Art as artificial flowers; and there 
is every simulated creation of the floral 
kingdom to be found, and tit handsomest 
to be obtained anywhere. Besides, there is 
an inexhaustible supply of ostrich and fancy 
feathers, together with the most beautiful 
tropical leaf-plants, for vases and baskets to 
decorate churches, parlors, dining-rooms, 
and halls, jardinieres, and everything which 
belongs to this peculiar and interesting 
branch of trade. Everything offered is of 
the handsomest to be found outside of Paris 
in its line and the prices demanded are 
reasonable. 








MAX STADLER & CO. 


OnE of the most elegant clothing palaces 
on Broadway is the house of Max Stadler 
& Co. The marble building of Ball, Black 
& Co. has been thoroughly reconstructed 
and elegantly fitted up, and is now open for 
the reception of friends and strangers who 
may desire to purchase clothing. Summer 
business suits of flannels, checks, plaids, 
and mixtures, in foreign and domestic fab- 
rics, have been brought down to an exceed- 
ingly low price, ranging all the way from 
$5 to $25. Boys’ and children’s suits are 
even lower. An examination of all the 
goods in the establishment will show that 
they are cheap in price and good in quality. 
The clothing house of Max Stadler & Co. is 
565 and 567 Broadway, corner of Prince St. 





A VEST AND PANTS BUCKLE. 


PATENTED novelties are a feature of 
American civilization. All sorts of in- 
ventions and patents are more peculiar to us 
than to any other nation. One of the 
largest manufacturers of patented novelties 
is Mr. George Betts, of 575 Broadway, New 
York. A Tidy Fastener, for instance, is a 
much-needed article in a well-regulated 
home, for a tidy is a thing that is always 
falling from achair. No less useful is the 
Patent Spiral*Vest and Pants Buckle, also 
invented by Mr. Betts, which does away 
with the old-fashioned tight band around 
the body and which supports rather than 
impedes respiration. Samples of these 
Buckles are mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
and can be easily adjusted to a vest or pair 
of pantaloons. 











STYLISH HAT. 


THE Rocky Mountain Silvery Beaver Hat, 
lately introduced by Messrs. Hunt & Dusen- 
bury, the Astor House hatters, is well 
worth the attention of all gentlemen desir- 
ing style, quality, and economy combined. 








Economy AND Comrort.—Regarding the 
operation of the hot-water apparatus put 
into my dwelling-house, I take great pleas- 
ure in stating that it is satisfactory in every 
respect. It has proved economical of fuel 
and easy to manage, it being nearly as auto- 
matic as it is possible for any such apparatus 
to be. The quality of air furnished is pure 
and pleasant and very superior to that sup- 
plied by any hot-air furnace I have ever 
known. Respectfully, 

SAMUEL HANNAFORD. 
To CRANE, BREED & CO., CINCINNATI, O., Jan. 31, 1876. 





Ir any of our readers are thinking of 
painting their houses this spring, we advise 
them to send to Seeley & Stevens, 32 Bur- 
ling Slip, New York, for samples and cir- 
cular of the Averill Chemical Paint. This 
is not a new-fangled experiment, nor a 
paint made simply to sell; but an article of 
real merit, cheaper and better in every re- 
spect than any lead-and-oil paint ever made. 
A personal test of it for six years past en- 
ables us to speak thus confidently concern- 
ing it.—Jllus. Christian Weekly. 





ReAu fields for enterprise deserve to be 
mentioned. Skillful, capable men, by a 
speedy application to the Unrrep States 
Lire InsuRANCE Co., of 261 Broadway, 
New York, whose standing is so pre- 
eminent, may secure very profitable agen- 
cies 





THE VALUE OF WIND-POWER ON 
THE FARM. 





AN industry in this country which has 
grown to immense proportions within the 
last few years is the manufacture of wind- 
mills for almost every mechanical purpose. 
Never did we realize the magnitude of the 
business so fully as when recently passing 
through the works of the Eclipse Wind- 
Mill Co., at Beloit, Wis. This establish- 
ment was founded by L. H. Wheeler & 
Sons, in 1867, and was incorporated under 
a state charter as the Eclipse Wind-Mill 
Company, in 1873, with a capital of $50,- 
000, which is all paid up, with a considera- 
ble surplus. The officers of the Company 
are as follows: 8. T. Merrill, President; W. 
H. Wheeler, Vice-President; C. B. Salmon 
Secretary and Treasurer; L. H. Wheeler, 
General Agent. They occupy one of the 
finest buildings in the state for the purpose, 
the main building being of stone, with iron 
trimmings, three floors and basement. The 
other buildings include a foundry and 
blacksmith shop. This Company were the 
originators of the solid-wheel wind-mill, 
and are protected by nine different patents. 
They employ from 30 to 40 first class work- 
men, all skilled mechanics. The ca- 
pacity of the manufactory is about 
1,200 wind-wills per year, besides pumps 
and cylinders, which . they manufac- 
ture largely. They build 11 sizes of 
wind-mills, from the 10-foot farm pump- 
ing-mill to the 45-foot power-mills, for 
grinding purposes. Their business extends 
in 27 different states of the Union, besides 
South America and Cuba. Their railroad 
mills are pronounced by engineers to be the 
most perfect and durable of anything of 
the kind ever produced, and have been 
adopted by over twenty of our leading rail- 
roads. These mills, by the principle of 
their construction, are exceedingly strong, 
and they have as yet never lost a railroad 
mill by storm or defective construction. 
Their geared mills are in extensive use as 
railway elevators at small stations; and for 
grinding purposes are a very great conven- 
ience for farmers, where there is a scarcity 
of water-power. The large-sized pumping- 
tnills have been adopted by the Government 
for water supply at forts and Indian agen- 
cies. State corporations also extensively 
use these mills for water-works and they 
are coming into general use for suburban 
water purposes. The principle upon which 
they build the mills has been thoroughly 
tested for over eight years, and each mill is 
warranted by the Company, who are willing 
and able to guarantee their production, as by 
honest dealing and fair representation they 
have established a wind-mill reputation 
which is undoubtedly the best in the United 
States. The new farm pumping-mill is a 
feature which deserves special attention. It 
is made very strong, mostly of iron, having 
iron tail-bars, iron side-vane, and wrought- 
iron connection, combining more strength 
than has yet been achieved in this size mill. 
Its pivot turns on four iron buttons, which 
have no friction and need no oiling, and is 
very compact and simple. 

The Company this week present them- 
selves before the farmers of the country ina 
well-displayed advertisement of their mills, 
and ask our readers to send to them for cir- 
culars descriptive of their machines. It 
will cost but three cents to write them, and 
the information contained in their neat little 
pamphlet may be of service some day, if 
not now. 

Address the secretary, C. B. Salmon, and 
say to him that you saw the advertisement 
in THE INDEPENDENT. 





GENTLEMEN’S DRESS GOODS. 





Mr. E. A. NEWELL, of 727 Broadway, 
in this city, has been lately increasing his 
sales in Gentlemen’s Dress Goods, by sell- 
ing at rematkably low figures. The Gloves 
and Handkerchiefs represent a great vari- 
ety and are excellent in quality. Shirts 
and Undershirts are got up to order or are 
ready-made, while the cravats, collars, etc., 
represent the latest styles. In fact, all the 
goods at Mr. Newell’s store are exactly 
such as gentlemen need during the coming 
summer. 





Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Tablets 
purify and sweeten the breath, 





THE SUPPLY DEPOT OF THE BODY. 


THE stomach is the grand supply depot of 
the body, upon which it draws for all the 
elements needed in the composition of bone, 
muscle, brain, and blood. The liver is an 
important auxiliary of this mighty organ 
and the two are most intimately connected. 
Nothing so certainly insures the harmoni- 
ous action of these viscera and so com- 
pletely removes the disorders which sim- 
ultaneously affect both as Hostetter’s 
Stomach Bitters, the most popular Amer- 
ican specific for all complaints to which 
the stomach, liver, and bowels are subject 
and the foremost tonic on this side of the 
Atlantic. Indigestion, costiveness,  in- 
renin | and congestion of the liver, pov- 
erty of the blood, debility of the bladder 
and kidneys, and many other ailments, pro- 
duced by or causing weakness, are entirely 
removed by its use. 








PAINT YOUR BUILDINGS. 


Parties who design to paint their build- 
ings this season cannot do better than use 
the ‘‘ National Mixed Paint.” It is a thor- 
oughly good and reliable article, and, being 
prepared, ready for use, in white, as well as 
in every possible tint or color, it is conven- 
ient and every one can be his own painter. 
Ask your dealer for a sample-card of 
“‘National Mixed” colors, or send to the 
company for it, 68 Barclay St., N. Y. 





CATALOGUE OF PIANO-FORTES. 


Henry F. Miniter, Piano-Forte Manu- 
facturer, Boston, has just issued an elegant 
Catalogue of his Pianos, which will be sent 
free, on application to Henry F. MILier, 
Boston, Mass. 





A WONDERFUL DISCOVERY. 


‘‘Our invariable rule is never to endorse 
anything in the line of a remedy, an idea, 
or an invention till we know it to be good. 
Some months since we were asked to speak 
favorably of Holman’s Fever and Ague and 
Liver Pad, and declined doing so till we 
had seen it tested and could be convinced 
that it wasreally good. We have tried one 
of them in our family, and found that this 
little bag full of herbs, and weighing but an 
ounce or two, worn next the skin, over the 
pit of the stomach, has in four weeks done 
for a person what a half dozen physicians 
and several thousands of dollars expended 
has failed to accomplish. It is a remedy 
for fever and ague, torpidity of the liver, 
sluggishness of the blood, and that train of 
evils following such a condition of things. 
After wearing one of these pads for four 
weeks, the patient was in better health than 
before for five years. It is a remedy that is 
fast superseding the use of quinine and 
other drugs, taken internally, and operates 
by absorption. We consider it one of the 
most valuable of all the medical discoveries 
ever made. The remedy is to the Liver 
what the proper external application is to a 
burn. It draws out the fever, gives tone 
to the stomach, and thus follows life to the 
blood.” —E xchange. 


rr ———___ 


SYMPTOMS OF CATARRH. 


Dot, heavy hadache, obstruction of the 
nasal passages, discharge falling into the 
throat, sometimes profuse, watery, acrid, 
thick, and tenacious mucus, purulent, 
muco-purulent, bloody, putrid, offensive, 
etc. In othersa dryness, dry, watery, weak, 
or inflamed eyes, ringing in ears, deafness, 
hawking and coughing to clear the throat, 
ulcerations, scabs from ulcers, voice altered, 
nasal twang, offensive breath, impaired 
smell and taste, dizziness, mental depres- 
sion, tickling cough, etc. Only a few of the 
above symptoms are likely to be present in 
any case at one time. 

When applied with Dr. Pierce’s Nasal 
Douche and accompanied with Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery, as constitu- 
tional treatment, Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Rem- 
edy produces perfect cures of the worst 
cases of Catatrh and Ozna of many years’ 
standing. This thorough course of medi- 
cation constitutes the only scientific, ration- 
al, safe, and successful manner of treating 
this odious disease that has ever been 
offered to the afflicted. 











Herrick ALLEN’s Gotp MeEpAL SAL- 
ERATUS is as healthy as the purest flour; 
will prove a great saving in that article; is 
peculiarly adapted to benefit weak stomachs 
and dyspeptic persons; is much more 
healthy and economical than baking pow- 
ders, and greatly preferred to soda to use 
with cream tartar. Grocers may say the 
have as good. They are mistaken. It is 
the best in the world. Try it. Most of the 
grocers have it. Have the Gold Medal or 
none. 





WHEN visiting New York or Centennial 
stop at Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 
Central Depot, and save carriage and bag- 

express. European plan. 350 rooms, 
taurant first-class. ices moderate, 





[FROM AURORA (itx.) BEACON. ] 
CANCER IS CERTAINLY CURABLE 


Ir is the common impression that cancer, 
the most terrible of the numerous ills to 
which poor humanity is subject, is abso- 
lutely incurable. It is a fact that physi- 
cians themselves are of that opinion, and in 
practice apply the cruel knife to patients 
suffering from cancer, with no hope of help- 
ing them toa permanent cure. And yet 
why should this, of all diseases, Pesist the 
medicinal art, defy the physician’s skill? 
Is it possible that Nature affords a cure for 
every other physical affliction, withholding 
its beneficent curative agents from the can- 
cer-afflicted alone? It must be that man is 
at fault, not Nature. Medical scientists 
have either failed in comprehending cancer 
or they have not sufficiently pried into Na- 
ture to discover what remedy she affords 
for the awful disease. 


Dr. F. L. Pond, of Aurora, has demon- 
strated that, the world to the contrary, can- 
cer can be cured. 

During the three years past we have 
watched the Doctor’s career with a great 
deal of interest, and, in commenting upon 
the wonderful success which has attended 
his labors in the treatment of diseases of 
cancerous or scrofulous character, have 
in every instance spoken with the utmost 
candor and honesty; and, that the skeptical 
might see and judge for themselves, if 
doubting our assertions, have given the 
names and address of scores of persons—not 
only in our immediate vicinity, but all over 
the Great West—who have been inmates 
of this institution and were here rescued 
from the verge of the grave and restored to 
life and health. Since Dr. Pond com- 
menced making a specialty of cancer the 
knowledge of his success has spread abroad 
throughout the land and the demands upon 
his services have come from every quarter 
of the country. In order the better to ac- 
commodate the large number of patients 
who place themselves under his immediate 
care, he established in Aurora what ordi- 
narily would be called a hospital ; but what, 
under his humane and kindly management, 
is really a home. In the center of a three- 
acre lot, situated in the midst of the choic- 
est residence portion of the beautiful city, 
stood three years ago a fine, large, com- 
modious edifice, which he purchased espe- 
cially for the accommodation of his patients. 
The grounds are luxuriantly shaded, and 
are ornamented as well by shrubs and flow- 
ers. The spot isa delightful one. A bet- 
ter, more salubrious and inviting one an 
invalid could not wish for. In this garden- 
spot ot convalescence the Doctor has found 
himself so overcrowded that he has been 
compelled to more than treble his original 
accommodations, by the large additions and 
wings that are now being completed. There 
are now conveniences for 300 invalids at 
this hospital. 

Dr. Pond is not only a skillful physician, 
whose good fortune it has been to be an ex- 
traordinary benefactor to the human race, 
but he is a Christian and a gentleman, as 
well, and under his roof the patient finds a 
kindly, clever host. Thoroughly as the 
writer is convinced that Dr. Pond has effect- 
ually cured many cases which some of the 
most eminent physicians of the country 
pronounced incurable, the attestation of the 
fact, happily, does not lie wholly with him. 
The Doctor’s patients bear witness to his 
success, and among them Webster Laing, 
Esq., Marseilles, Ill.; Mrs. Delancy Young, 
John Gunnison, Esq., Aurora, Ill.; Hon. 
E. L. Sawyer, Osage, Iowa, recorder for 
Mitchell County; Mrs. J. A. Kline, Rock 
Falls, Tll.; Philander Smith, Oak Park, 
Ill.; Mrs. Mary E. Dunn, McHenry, Il.; 
Thomas Crawford, P. M., Cascade, Iowa; 
Mrs. John Marshall, Sycamore, Ill.; Mrs. 
James Beaumont, Mineral Point, Wis.; 
Mrs. Jacob Bates, Princeton, Ill.; C. H. 
Hargus, recorder, Dubuque, Iowa; G. W. 
Games, Bloomfield, Iowa; Rev. E. W. 
Lounsbury, Rev. Thos. Gault, Rev. H. W. 
Thomas, or any other pastors of the differ 
ent churches in Aurora, Ill.: Rev. C. H. 
Fowler, D.D., president N. W. University, 
Evanston, Ill.; J. B. Rowly, Esq., Janes- 
ville, Wis.; Rev. Robert Barns, of La 
Harpe, Ill.; and hundreds of others in all 
parts of the country, whose names it is not 
necessary to mention here. Dr. Pond, of 








Elevator, steam, all modern improvements : 
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superfluous, has also the use and control of 
Hoffman’s electro-magnetic bath, which is 
peculiarly efficacious in rheumatic cases, as 
well as in scrofula and blood impurities. 

He who saves a life is greater than he 
who wins a battle. What place, then, shall 
be accorded him who has found a certain 
cure for cancer? 

—_—_——E 


A RELIABLE PAINT. 


Ir any of our readers are thinking of 
painting their houses this spring, we advise 
them to send to SEELEY & STEVENS, 32 
Burling Slip, New York, for Samples and 
Circular of the Averill Chemical Paint. 
We have tried it thoroughly and know it to 
be superior to any lead and oil paint ever 


made. 
I 


“PROVIDENCE” WRINGER. 


ATTENTION is particularly called to the 
very liberal offer of the “ Providence” 
Wringer, in Premium Notices page, from 
which it will he seen we now give away 
this Wringer for 8 new subscribers, with 
$9, ora renewal of an old subscription (not 
in arrears) 8 years, with $9; the regular 
priceof the Wringer being $8. 


SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 











WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check 





FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 

WE have bad so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for THE INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers —half a year. The 
cover has “ THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
each (the usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 


STYLISH, SEASONABLE, AND WELL-MADE 
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GARMENTS | 





At Lower 
IMMENSE STOCK. 


FOR MEN, YOUTH, AND BOYS, 
Prices than ever before Offered. 


GOODS MADE TO MEASURE. 


WADE & CUMMINCE, 


261 and 268 EIGHTH AVENUE, COR. 23d ST. 


GREAT BARGAINS. 





—— 


STONE VASES. 

























W. D. & A. §. NICHOLS, 73 Hudson Street, opposite Worth Street, New York 


Only assortment in 
New York. A very 
large variety of en- 
tire New Designs, ev- 
ery way durable,and 
warranted less ex- 
pensive than iron. 
Will not rust, do not 
dry up the earth and 
kill the plants, re- 
quire no paint. We 
have the _ exclusive 
sale. Also manufac-. 
ture 
MARBLE, 

SLATE, AND 

WOOD MANTLES, 

GRATES, 

IRON CRESTING 


FENCE, 
=STABLE FIXTURES, 
ETC., ETC. 


CATALOGUES FREE. 





K.S&Co's. 
IMPROVED 
MUSIC 


PAPER FILE. 





PLBIATAL AILNIIVd 











SUMMER, GLORIOUS SUMMER is at hand, and 
Miller & Co., 8 Union Square, remind the 
ladies of this "pleasant fact, and announce at 
the same time that Boots, Shoes, and Gaiters, in 
all the various styles, excellent in quality and at 
moderate prices, cap be had of this old-estab- 
lished and reliable firm. MILLER & Co., 3 Union 
Square. 

SS 

Children’s Lives Saved for 50 Cents.—Every 
case of Croup can be cured when first taken by Dr. 


TOBIAS’S VENETIAN LINIMENT, warranted for 29 
ears and never a bottle returned. It also cures 
oe presenter . a 1a by a roat, — 
n ernal Pains. So e Dru 

Depot, 10 Park Place, New Yor . . 


wae Cough Remedy. te. Tobias’s Pulmonic 


—_—_—_—_—“_e=__ 
BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 


ATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR D 





ars, With bene 
injury 4 h ealth—proof that tt is the only true and 
erfoct e. Harmless, reliable, instantaneous. No 
Mepeoin ent; no ridiculous tints; remedies the 
fects of bad dyes; tgarge the hair soft and beau. 
NES Set We resem stnete 
: ‘acto 0. 
Y. Sold by ail ii drogulets. sae 





PRICES REDUCED 
May 10th, 1876. 


For Sale by all Dealers. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING RIFLE, ‘MODEL 873. 






THE BEST RIFLE MADE. 


Forthe HUNTER INDISPENSABLE. For the SETTLER on the Indian FRONTIER a NECESSITY. 
The SHORT and MID-RANGE MARKSMAN can find nothing better. 
HANDY, ACCURATE, and unequaled for RAPIDITY OF FIRE. For Illustrated Price-list and Pamphlet of 
RIFLES, METALLIC AMMUNITION of all kinds, RELOADING IMPLEMENTS, etc., address 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., 


It is SIMPLE, STRONG, LIGHT, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





‘*A DECIDED ADVANCE.’ 
Judges’ Report, Amer. Inst. Fair. 
NEW 
WILLCOX & CIBBS 


AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 


Awarded the grand “Gold Medal of Progess” of 
the American | Institute, Noy., 1875, andthe “ Scott 
Legacy Medal” of the Franklin Institute, Oct., 1875. 

No other Se Machine in the World 
has an “AUTOMATIC TENSION” or 
any other of its Characteristic Features. 

Call and examine or send for prospectus. 

HoME OFFICE 658 Broadway, 
(Cor. BOND S8T.), NEw YORK. 





BALD HEADS 


can be covered with a pi y fitted to the Bald 
spot, so perfect and with work so ingeniously con- 
oe Re srpeee each hair just issuing from the 
skin, the hair being y of the same shade and 
cannot be detected. Made onte at BARCEL OR 
letected. le oO ‘ 

celebrated Wig Factory, No. 16 Bond st., New York. 





Rocky Mountain Silvery Beaver 
HATS, 


“JUST INTRODUCED BY 
HUNT & DUSENBURY, 
3, 4, and 5S Astor House. 
ea rhe im ime Ba tec ceases 4 torment ‘those une 


ive ie nee sraich 
ivets is wiglpas like it for reliev- 
mach, ead- 





Immediately 
Relieved 





BY SYRUP BROMIDE OF CHLORAL. 


paration never fails to relieve the most 
severe cases of neuralgia and nervous headache 
produces sleep, and absolutely certain to allay ali 
seer it. It cures the nervous excite- 
> aos ee by irons erink and : si, ADDBRLEY, 
ite for the same, y W. 
rat é Cincinnati, © Ohio. Price 
ja. 


RICE see TOILET SOAP. 


Soap, with abundant, 
agreeebic,® onal aseing eee we 
Made only by ft 30N B iS & Co 


I will mail a perfect pn of 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, 
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36 DEY ST. NEW YORK. 


PAMPHLET GRATIS. 





THE CENTRAL PARK TEST. 
NEW YORK, May 25th, 1876. 
WAKEFIELD EARTH CLOSET CO., 
34 Dey Street, N. Y. sa 
GENTLEMEN: 


100 of your Wakefield Closets have been in use 

four years in Central Park. They have given entire 

We have ceased using the Water 

— which were contaminating the water of our 
es. 


S$ MUNCKWITZ, Sup’t D. P. P. 


GRAND EXPOSITION HOTEL, 
PHILADELPHIA, May 18th, 1876. 
GENTLEMEN: The fifty 
CABINET CLOSETS 


that you sent us give general satisfaction to our 
| We will send you an order oY Money i 


M. RILEY, 
"ier farther Testimonials and Descriptive Circulars 
send to 


WAKEFIELD EARTH CLOSET CoO., 
34 Dey Street, N.Y. ; 





ESTABLISHED A, D. 1850. 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
Examine the Plans and Rates of this Company. 
HENRY STOKES, President. 
C. Y, WEMPLE, Vice-President. 
J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 

S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
H. Y. WEMPLE and H.B. STOKES, Ass’t Sec’s. 








“GY, BUY THE <9 | 
RLoRENOW | 
WILSON 

SHUTTLE. SEWING 

MACH.NE 
THE BEST AND 

CHEAPEST FIRST) 

CLASS MACHINE 

IN THE WORLD: | 

FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


AGENTS WANTED 

FOR UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY TO WHOM 
WE OFFER UNPRECEDENTED INDUCE- 
. FOR FULL PARTICULARS, TERMS &c., 





827 & 829 BROADWAY, N.Y., OR NEW ORLEANS. 





HOLMAN’S 
Fever and Agne and Liver Pad 


CURES WITHOUT MEDICINE, SIMPLY 
BY ABSORPTION. 


The Best Liver Regulator in the World. 


The only true cure 
for, and veoventive 
of malaria, in all its 
forms : 


Mark and Signature 

= the Inventor on 
e 

Ask Soar d dru 

for it. For Ce 

one read little bno 


e a y in the 
Trape-MARk. 3 

WM, F. KIDDER & co., Sole Proprietors, 

No. 83 John Street, N. ¥. 


BOUGHTON’S ADJUSTABLE 


MOSQUITO 


AND FLY SCREEN “‘wiscow:” 


Price, in mies $1 to $3; in netting, 3c. to $1. 

This is the cheapest adjustable screen now made. 

It can be had of any house-furnishing or hardware 

store. Agencies: No. 23 Bromfield street, Boston; 131 

Paristopher street, N. ¥Y.; 191 Flatbush Ave., Brook- 
WwW. BO GHTON, Sole Manufacturer, 1118 

Market street, Philadelphia. {= Send stamp for Cir- 


cular. 
Fits, 
EPILEPSY, FALLING FITS 


CURED. 


This is no humbug. For information inquire ot 
r write to MOYER BROS., Wholesale Druggists, 
loomsburg, Columbia County. Pennsylvania. 


FITS AND EPILEPSY 


POSITIVELY CURED. 
The worst canes of the lomacet ee standing, by using 
D BBARD 
IT HAS ‘GURED THOUSANDS, 
sud will cive $1,000 fora case it will not 
t. bottle sent free to att eeereotias 
J. E pena hace Chemist. Office 1355 Broadway, N.Y. 























“FURNITURE, MATTRESSES, ETC. 


JAS. V. SCHENGK, 
183 Canal Street, New York. 


MATTRESSES AND SPRING BEDS AT WHOLE- 
SALE AND RETAIL, 
CRESCENT FLEXIBLE EDGE SPRING BED A 
SPECIALTY. 
Bedding of all descriptions, also Iron and Walnut 
Bedsteads in large variety. 
MATTRESSES MADE OVER and TICKS WASHED 


BEDDING MANUFACTORY. 


Spring Mattresses and Beds, Hair Mattresses 
and Bolsters, Husk and Fiber Mattresses, 
Feathers Renovated by Steam. 

Beds, Bolsters, and Pillows, Bed and Table Linen 
Towels, etc., Church and Chair Cushions, Ganee: and 
Spring Cots, Iron and other Bedsteads. All goods in 
our line we warrant as to QUALITY. We sell at 

close profitand deliver promptly 


FREE OF CHARGE. 
S. P. KITTLE, No.:203 Canal St. 
BUY WHERE A THING IS MADE. 


FURNITURE. 
BRAMAN, SHAW & €0., 


rs and Dealers in PARLOR FURNL 
TURE, Sofas, angen Cee Easy and Reclining 
Chairs, and. Twenty Different’ Patterns of Parlor 


Students’ Chairs, Barbers’ Chairs, Lodge Fur- 
niture, and Church Furniture. 
SALESROOMS, 27 Sudbury, 69 &71 Portland st., Boston. 

















or 900 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 


COLLIGNON FOLDING CHAIRS, 131 Canal st 





ae aa 


ror 
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Lace Curtains. 
Arnold, Gonstable & Co, 


are offering an extensive assortment of NEW DE- 
SIGNS in 


Swiss, Guipure, and Nottingham 
Lace Curtains, 


AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 
Together with a large and varied stock of CHOICE 
NOVELTIES in 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 


Furnitare Coverings, Satines, Cre- 
tonnes, Shade Hollands, ete., ete. 


N. B.—GILT BORDER and HOLLAND SHADES, 
MATTRESSES, BOLSTERS, PILLOWS, etc., to or- 
der at short notice. 


Broadway, Cor. (9th Street. 


Carpet 
DEPARTMENT. 


Arnold, Gonstable & Co. 


have largely replenished their stock of 
Extra Saperfine Ingrains at- - $1 O00per yd. 
Tapestry Brussels - - - 110 “* 
English and American B’y Brussels175 ‘ 





and have made corresponding reductions in the 
prices of 
Tapestry, Velvet, Wilton, Axmin- 
ster, and French Moquette Car- 
petings, English and American 
Oil-cloths, and Linoleums, 
in a great variety of NEW PATTERNS. 
FRESH CHINESE MATTINGS in WHITE and 


CHECKED, and a beautiful assortment of NEW 
FANCY STYLES, just landed. 


All the above goods promptly laid by the most ex- 
perienced workmen, 


Broadway, Corner 19th Street. 


THE PACIFIC RAILROAD SETTLE- 
MENT. 


Tue relations of the Pacific Railroad 
Companies to the Government, growing out 
of aloan of the national credit to aid in 
their construction, are again claiming the 
attention of Congress. The position of the 
Companies that they were not expected nor 
required, under the acts which form the 
basis of their contract, to repay the interest 
on the subsidy bonds, as it matured and 
was paid out of the Treasury to the holders, 
has been maintained by the Court of Claims 
and the Supreme Court. It is now appar- 
ent that the intention of the acts was to 
secufe to the Government the use of the 
road, ‘‘especially in time of war,” and to 
rely upon this transportation service, to- 
gether with five per cent. of the net profits, 
to repay the loans and interest. Calcula- 
tions show that by the disuse of military 
posts and the very cheap rate of carriage, 
these sums will not be sufficient to repay 
the interest alone, regardless of the princi- 
pal sum; although there is no doubt that 
the saving to the nation from the existence 
of the road is much greater than the annual 
outlay as interest. This distinction should 
be kept steadily in view; for, if the Gov- 
ernment should never be repaid its ad- 
vances in money, it is and will be amply 
repaid in utility and convenience. It would 
still be the gainer by the transaction. 
At this stage of the question Mr. Lawrence 
comes forward with a proposition to com- 
pel the Companies to pay into a sinking 
fund such additional sums as will cancel 
the loan by the date of maturity, and im- 
posing penalties for failure so todo. To 
this the Companies object, saying that it is 
a breach of the contract, and is, in effect, 
setting up anew one, to which they have 
not consented. What the Supreme Court 
declares not to be due for 20 to 25 years 
this bill attempts to make due and payable 
before that date. The best legal minds say 
this cannot be done under our Constitution. 

To allow the matter to rest in its present 
shape, however, would result in leaving the 
Government with a second mortgage on 
the two main roads, averaging at the ma- 














turity of the bonds $75,000 a mile, witha 
first mortgage ahead of it averaging $30,- 
000 per mile. In other words, there is dan- 
ger that the nation would not ‘be repaid the 
greater part of its advances; and this with- 
out any default or neglect of the Companies. 
This arises in part from the unrealized ex- 
pectations as to the amount of Government 
traffic on the roads, and in part from the 
great shrinkage in the value of all elements 
entering into railroad building. 

The two leading Companies now come 
forward and say that, as this railroad was 
built at the instigation of the Government, 
as a national necessity, from which it was to 
derive the greatest benefit; and that as a 
co-investor with the private individuals 
it would not be fair to leave them to bear 
the whole loss and shrinkage of values, by 
exacting payment of the debt, before it is 
due, and that,.in fact, they ought to be 
liberally dealt with. There is, besides, an 
equity arising in the premises, by the fact 
that the currency bonds received were sold 
to pay labor at from 50 to 75 cents on the 
dollar in gold, while the repayment which 
is exacted will be at or nearly on the basis 
of a gold dollar for a paper one. The Gov- 
ernment would thus be taking advantage 
of its own action in depreciating its money 
of account, and enforcing a hard bargain 
as against its copartners in an enterprise 
where success was at one. time considered 
very doubtful. As we understand it, the 
Companies are willing and ready to arrange 
for the repayment of the whole debt, as far 
as their means will allow, either by return- 
ing a block of the lands, or by extending 
the time. The Senate committee unani- 
mously report in favor of the former plan; 
while the House Judiciary Committee is 
divided on the latter. They allege that to 
pay off over 70 millions within 20 years 
will require ‘them to collect as tolls more 
money from those who use the road to pay 
a debt to the Treasury before maturity. 

When this Pacific Railroad Act was on 
its passage, Senator Wilson, Thaddeus 
Stevens, and others said that if fifty mil- 
lions would bring the road they would give 
it outright. The road was built by dint of 
unparalleled energy and vast expense seven 
years before the chartered limit, and there 
are many reasons why the Government can 
now afford to be generous (but certainly it 
must be just) toward these corporations, 
since the country at large shares with them 
the blessings of the overland road. 





MONEY MARKET. 


Ir is as true of Wall Street as of the rest 
of the world that nothing happens but the 
unexpected; but still there are certain 
things that are pretty sure to happen in this 
financial center and which are generally 
counted upon by all classes of operators 
around the Stock Exchange. One of these 
things is a dull time through July and 
August, and there is nothing now 1n pros- 
pect likely to change the ordinary course of 
affairs during the hot months. The oper- 
ators are all making their arrangements for 
a summer recess. Some are going off on 
yachting excursions, some to Europe, and 
some to their country retreats; but they 
are all closing up their affairs prepar- 
atory to the summer exodus, and the 
effect of it was seen at the close of the 
week in a pretty large covering of * shorts,” 
which put up prices in Western Union, 
Lake Shore, and the Western railroad stocks. 
The improvement in prices in the specula- 
tive shares was from 1} to 43 per cent. for the 
week, the largest advance being in West- 
ern Union, partly on account of purchases 
to cover ‘‘shorts” and partly on the expect- 
ation that the directors would this week 
determine to make a dividend of 1} to 2 
per cent. 

The uncertainties about Commodore Van- 
derbilt’s health have continued to excite a 
good deal of interest in Wall Street; but, as 
he has passed his 82d year, and, in spite 
of the unfavorable reports of his failing 
strength, he continues to hold on, and his 
brokers sustain New York Central at 110, 
the Street has come to the conclusion that 
he is good for several years longer. 

The only chance for any excitement in 
Wall Street for some months to come lies in 
the possibility of a European war, growing 
out of the complications on the Eastern 

question. If there should be an outbreak 
of war in Europe, the whole situation would 





be changed here and a very livély specula- 
tion would follow. But the chances are 
very slender for any such event, and the 
prospect of a dull summer, commencing 
toward the close of the present month, is 
not likely to be interfered With. 

Money continues in abundant supply to 
borrowers, and the rateson “call” loans 
are steady at 24 to 3 per cent. The Bank 

tatement of Saturday was rather more 
favorable than had been anticipated, 
There were sala ia in the items of specie and 
of greenbac and the surplus reservé 
ane over $2,000,000. The figures were a 

ecrease in loans of $813,200, an increase in 
specie of $120,800, of legal-tenders $2,476,- 
100, and of deposits of $2,217,900. The cir- 
culation shows a decrease of $115,400. The 
gain in surplus reserve is $2,041,925; the 
whole surplus being now above the re- 
quired 25 per cent. $16,456,150. This 
shows a loss of only $475,350, as compared 
with the Statement for the corresponding 
week in 1875. 

The decrease in legal-tenders for the 
month of May was near $4,000,000, being 
$400,000 in greenbacks and $3, 500, 000 in 
fractional currency. 

Government securities continue to be in 
good demand, the advance in prices during 
the week being 4 to percent. There isa 
specially good demand for the new 5s and 
for 1867s. Railroad bonds and state securi- 
ties are also in better demand at a slight 
advance of prices, and the coal stocks w ent 
up in sympathy with the advance in the 
Western roads. At the close of the week 
prices were a shade lower; but they exhibit- 
ed an advance, agscompared with the closing 
of the previous week, of 14 in Lake Shore, 
$ in Michigan Central, iin Erie R. R., tin 
Rock Island, 3 in St. Paul common, 3} in 
St. Paul preferred, 1 in Northwestern, 22 in 
Northwestern preferred, 2% in Delaware, 
Lackawanna, and Western, 3 in Delaware 
and Hudson, 1jin New Jersey Central, 22 
in Western Union Tele raph, 13 in Pacific 
Mail, 1 in Panama, 1 in [llnois Central, 1 in 
Morris and Essex R. R., 14 in Hannibal 
and St. Jo. preferred, i in Adams Express, 
34 in United States Express, 1 in Wells 
Fargo Express. New York Central con- 
tinued steady at 110 and Ohio and Missis- 
sippi and Union Pacific were unchanged. 

At the commencement on Monday, the 
5th inst., prices were still strong and ad- 
vancing. 

There is no apparent purchasing demand 
for any of the active speculative stocks for 
investment purposes, although prices are 
down to a very low point, and the market 
is sustained chiefly by the buying in of the 
“bears” to cover their ‘‘ short” contracts. 

The gold market lost the firm tone it had 
assumed the week before, on account of the 
more peaceful aspect of European affairs, 
The price fell off from 1134 to 1124, 
which it closed. Foreign exchange was a 
shade lower, 60-day bills being 4.87} and 
short-sight ills 4. 89} to 4.894. 

The general markets for domestic pro- 
ducts are generally dull and steady. The 
dealings in grain have been encouragingly 
active “during the week. 


QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, JUNE 3D, 1876. 








American Exchange............. 10914 
MPOMUEN! TRNUOMBS 5 ge tecccccccees 1014¢ 
WSIS RAI re pr ered ra re .300 
AOOTRERODODS ti. nwa oa ceeKwewiers 115% 
WESE INMMIOUBNS 6 ,0.csccasncoae aces oe 
MANEAD SRGUD i0\5.5. sic 0, 26560-0 090.0% ..210 
PGE INBONBL, «69 .016:6:6 <:0:4's.0;0.0'0 os) OO 
EO re eee nee 72 
Importers’ and Traders’.......... 193 
MMIII. ioni6sch 34 aeeceaccs laure 112 
Merchanta’ Exchange............ 100 
MCtFODONEAR 64.0.0 606 ¢i gs ve0es cveec ke 
1 aR aed epee weicatee sae 
pe Ae) Cee ree eESacewees 122 
RNY ys sie aperninie Coane oe = 
Republic........ Mise ty Seer ee, 

St. Nighodes (4. 0sk 0036 ceie.8 pie. 97 

-_ 
FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 


No. 5 NASSAU St., NEW YORK. 


We give particular attention to DIRECT DEAL 
INGS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS AT CURRENT MAR- 
KET RATES, and are prepared at all times to bu 
or sell in large or small amounts, to suit all 
classes of investors. Orders by mail or tele- 
graph will receive careful attention. 

We shall be pleased to furnish information in 
reference to all matters connected with invest- 
ments in Government Bonds. 

We also -buy and sell Gop and Goin Cov- 
PONS, COLLECT DIVIDENDs and Town, County, 
and STaTE Coupons, etc., and bu and sell on 
ComMIssion all MARKETABLE and 
Bonpbs. 

In our BANKING DEPARTMENT we receive de- 
posits and remittances, subject to draft, and 
allow interest, to be credited monthly, on bal- 
ances averaging for the month from $1, 000 to 

,000 at the rate of three per cent. a annum, 
and on balances averaging over $5,000, at the 


rate of four per cent. 
FISK & HATCH. 
INDIANAPOLIS. 
D-E. SNYDER & CO., 


BANKERS AND IN NVESTING AGENTS. 
Particular attention to Coupon Real Es 

Mo es. a hos a to s the lender. 
References: Any of the Banks or Bankers of In- 


dia: 
quames Netons! man’. ese heroes Conn. 
rr. Correspon: Importers’ 
onal Bank. 





and Traders 








INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


Whether you wisk to Buy or Sell, write or apply to 


MATURIN BALLOU, 
6 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


ge .0ne. 40 ACRES. 

2 geen ‘urm and nice, cozy Home in pleas- 
ant New agian village. Within ten Ssiuutes walk 
of Churches, Schools, R. R. Station, and Factories, 
one of which gives employment to 200 or 500 men and 
women. ‘The Farm consists rad 40 acres, well divided 
into tillage, mowing, pas and wood-land. Is 
under a good stat» of Saltivelion. Good buildings 
anda EL healthful and desirable location. Apply 


to A. W. ROOT, Deerfield, Mass. 
$200. 
co., 








$10, $25, $50, $100, 


RO’ THINGH AM ; 
1 Wire Aa 2 he York, Bankers and Brokers 
invest in Stocks of a legitimate character. The fi 
numbers among its patrons many who have be cone 
rich through Frothingham & Co.’s fortunate invest- 
ments. Stocks purchased and ca-1ied long us desired 
on margin from three to five per cent. —— 
_ te" send for Circular. 


“The Bridge that has Carried you Safely Over. 
A SOLID TEN PER CEN 


The old-established CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN AGEN- 
cy. known all over New England and the Middle 
States as the Agency whose Interest Coupons are 
paid as CERTAINLY AND AS PROMPTLY as the Cou- 
pons of Government Bonds, has enlarged its field and 
changed its name to “‘ THE KANSAS, MISSOURI, AND 
CENTRAL ILLINOTS LOAN AGENCY.” There is no 
change in its character or management. If acertan 
Ten per Cent. will satisfy you, address for Circulr~ 
and Keferences ACTUARY, ‘ Kansas, Missouri. and 
Central Minow Loan Agency. % Jacksonville, Winois 


WALL STREET CARICATURES. 


A NEW BOOK, 48 PAGHS, containing lf Engraved 
Illustrations, with 


Information for Stock Speculators. 
— covers, price 10 cm by mail. gs covers, 


FREE IMBRIDGE & ¢ 
Bankers and saan rs, 2 Wall S Gs 


$10 to $50 invested in Wali Street often 


leads to fortune. A 72-page 
book, explaining everything, 

and nd copy of Y of the Wall Street Review SENT FREE. 
CO., Bankers and 


si} 
a Py BROADWAS NEW YORK. 


4\ N TEN TB NTEN 
10 PER CENT. NET. 
Improved Farm First Morigage Coupon’ Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one-third of the 
value, ascertained by persona! inspection. In many 
ears’ business have never lost a dollar. We pay the 
nterest promptly, semi-annually,in New York. No 
customer of ours ever waited a diy for interest, not 
even during the hardest time that Kansas is likely 
ever to see. Her prosperity is nowcertain. Send for 
particulars. References in every State in the Union, 
WATKINS & CO., LAWRENCE, KAN, 
¢#-Collections throughout the West # specialtv 


HO! FOR CALIFORNIA! 


THE LABORER’S PARADISE! ; 
Salubrious Climate, Fertile Soil, 
Large Labor Returns. 


NO SEVERE WINTERS, NO LOST TIME, NO 
BLIGHT NOR INSECT PESTs.: 


ear | Trains from Boston, New York, Phil- 
cen Baltimore, Chicago. St. Louis, 
and Intermediate Points, 
San Francisco. 


EMIGRANT ‘TICKETS AT LOW RATES. 
Choice from Nearly Every Variety of 


























Farmin, ‘sahara Grazing, and aid 
imber Lands. 8s 


The Central Pacific Railroad Co. 


now_ offer, adjacent to their railroad lines in CAL- 
IFORNIA, UT a large body of 
Land, in Sestiine most of which is wel Il adapted to 
cultivation, and offers unequaled advantages for set- 
tlement or ROU 

LN CALIFORNIA the lands lyin 
the main line of the Central Pacific 
from the navigable waters of the Sacramento, above 
the Bay of San Francisco, across the broadest and 
most populous portion of the Sacramento Valley and 
both slopes of the Sierra Nevada Mountains. ‘They 
are diversified in soil,chmate,and conditions—embrac- 
ing the semi-tropical productions in the lower val- 
leys—corresponding with those of Spain, Italy, and 
the shores of the Mediterranean—the vine, orehard, 
and grain-lands of the foot-hills—corresponding with 
those of France, Germany, and Austria—and the tim- 
ber-landsof the mountain slopes—corresponding with 
those of Maine, Sweden, Norway, etc. The central 
— of California is already noted for the excel- 

ence of its wheat, grapes, pears, cherries, strawber- 
ries, small fruits, and garden vegetables generally, 
and for the ease with which they can be grown to dimen- 
sions and perfection unattainable elsewhere. The lands 
in this belt. purchased ofthe Company, have resulted 
in gratifying success to the settlers. Wneat can safe- 
iy lie in the field till threshed and shipped.and the 
fruit trees and vines are not troubled by insects or 


blight. 

Along the CALIFORNIA and QREGON 
BRANCG H, in the renowned Valley of the Sacramen- 
to, extending from the center to the northern bound- 

om of the state, the Company aiso offer a choice 
selection, with the same general characteris- 
tics. This valley is at present the seat of the most 
successful culture of small grains—wheat, barley, 
oats, etc.—in the country, and also offers unrivaled 
facilities for extensive and profitable sheepand stock 
grazing. The whole comprises some of the best Land in 
Californ 

INN EV V ADA the main line of the Central Pacific 
Railroad occupies the Truckee and Liumboldt Val- 
leys. the largest and best-settled inthe State, at a 
short distance from numerous and important mining 
regions, whose yield of the precious metals is esti- 
mated at from fifteen to twenty million dollars an- 
nually. The lands of the Company are so situated as 
to command these markets for their produce. Large 
herds of cattle are maintained with little or no 
trouble in the Humboldt Vailey and the vaileys 
which join it. Wherever the proper cultivation has 
been applied these lands have yielded good crops of 
fruits, cereals, and esculents. 

IN TAH, in the great Salt Lake and contiguous 
valleys, where the Mormons have so successfully 
demonstrated the fertility of the soil and the health- 
fulness of the climate, the Company have also good 


land. 
TLIYLE PATENT DIRECT FROM a UNITED 
STATES GOVERNMEN 

These lands will be sold in aaniiiies ‘and on terms 
to suit. Immigrants, Genie acd capitalists, who 
desire to acquire indestructible s®ai property. certain 
to advance in value, will be benefited by an examina- 
tion. Pamphlets, maps, etc., will be turnished by ap- 


plication to 
8. REDDING, 
LAND COMMISSIONER CENTRAL PACIFIC R. R. 


Railroad Buildings. cor. Fourth and Townsend sts., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


HANOVER 


Fire- Insurance Co., 


120 Broadway, corner Cedar Street. 
Cc it . eee 500,000 0O 
Gash Safplus - - - % 0921778 09 


ts 
“San. sere 


on each side of 
ailroad extend 





- - = {,592,775 09 


B. 8. WALCOTT, President, 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 
CBARLES L. ROK Assista ¢ Secretary 
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Financial, 


DOUBLE TAXATION., 





Tre Supreme Court of Rhode Island, in 
the case of Charles Dyer, collector of taxes, 
vs. Joseph Osborn, recently decided, held 
that the defendant was taxable in that state 
omeertain shares of manufacturing corpo- 
rations organized and located in Massachu- 
setts, where all the property was invested 
and situated, notwithstanding the fact that 
he in Massachusetts had been taxed and 
paid the tax on these identical shares. The 
actual property is located in Massachusetts, 
and because located there that state claims 
the right to tax it. The owner of shares 
representing $40,000 of this property has 
his domicile in Rhode Island; and because 
he lives there the state claims the right to 
tax him on its ownership, and Chief-Justice 
Durfee, of the Supreme Court, so expounds 
the law as to sustain the claim and so ex- 
pounds the constitution of Rhode Island as 
to make the law valid. 

The amount of property involved is $40,- 
000; and the amount assessed between the 
two states is $80,000. Mr. Osborn, hence, 
pays taxes on $80,000, or just double the 
amount of property in actual existence. 
This is double taxation not by a single 
state, but by the conjoint action of the laws 
of two states. Massachusetts claims juris- 
diction over the property itself because its 
sitvs is within its jurisdiction. Rhode 
Island claims jurisdiction over the owner 
because his domicile is within its jurisdic- 
tion. Thus between the two claims Mr. 
Joseph Osborn has the privilege of paying 
a double tax on the same property. 

This may be law in both states, yet it is 
bad justice in one or the other, and, as it 
seems to us, it is bad justice in Rhode 
Island. The property, the only property that 
really exists is located in Massachusetts and 
is there protected by law; and this is a good 
reason why it should be there taxed. The 

owner lives in Rhode Island, yet what he has 

in Rhode Island is a mere title of ownership 
of property located elsewhere and imposing 
no duty of protection upon that state; and 
this ought to be a sufficient reason why he 
should not be taxed. To pay taxes in one 
state on property which a man owns in an- 
other and for which he is there taxed is 
double, taxation; and this is not just. A 
stock-share in a manufacturing company is 
merely a title to property, and to tax the 
same person on the title and also on the 
thing owned is not made just by being the 
conjoint work of two states, instead of be- 
ing the work of one state. The laws of one 
or the other of these states are manifestly 
at fault, if double taxation be a violation of 
justice. In this case the difficulty seems to 
us to be with the laws of RhodeIsland. It 
is, moreover, a difficulty which arises from 
construing the phrase ‘‘ personal property ” 
to include all credit claims, all titles to 
property, and all choses in action, as dis- 
tinguished from the property thus repre- 
sented. This we believe to be an objection- 
able construction of the phrase. 


H.O Neill& Co., 


having added another building on the corner of 
Twentieth Street to their Establishment, are now 
prepared to offer 


BAR G AINS 
Their Two New IW Departments, 


UNDERWEAR, 


Me EVERY DESCRIPTION 
FRENCH AND DOMESTIC MANUFACTURE, 
which has been bought for cash in large quantities 
and will be offered exceedingly low in price. 


INFANTS’ OUTFITS, 
READY-MADE AND TO ORDER. 


Ladies’ and Children’s Hosiery. 


B ‘Ibriggan dose, 25c., 45c., 49e., and 55c., up. 
Embroidered Balbriggan Hose 38c. to soe. 

sadies’ Hose, full, regular, 25¢.; worth 380. 

Gents’ Summer Merino Vests and Drawers, 49c. and up. 
Gents’ Jean Drawers, 65c. and up. 


DRESS TRIMMINGS, FRINGES, 
BULLIONS, AND BRAIDS. 


Full and comp! 
vation ict ete line of FANOY GOODS, in all the 














H. O'NEILL & co., 


321 to 329 6th Avenue, cor. 20th st. 





DOYLE & ADOLPHI, 


Nos. 267 and 269 CRAND ST., 
CORNER FORSYTH ST., 


Offered on Monday 


SILKS. 


350 eens BLACK, STRIPED 
SILKS, at 65c., 75c. a) ri ie 2 PER CENT 
LESS than ANY WHO guess E> or RerAatL HOUSE 


inthe UNITED S$ 
A CALL to THIS DEPARTMENT WILL OON- 
VINCE the) MO} ie SKEPTIC of _ above FACT. 


DDI RE WHS ELTIES IN 
350 Pieces aca DRE PRP $ 


Pi SILK and WOOL PO GEBS, at 40c., 50e 
d oS oy ey 

ae ioe OF SATINSTRIPED GRENADINES, 
Pitan BLA 


A 
CK, at 20c.; worth 
Cases IMITATION JAPAN’SE SILKS at 2c. a 


‘ard ; tth 45¢ 

7300 Pieces PURE MOHAIR, SILK FINISH, at 50c. 
Le recen so 

, A'T DOYLE & ADOLPHDPS, 
NOS. 267 AND 269 GRAND STREET. 


CLOAKS, SUITS. 
GRAND EXHIBITION OF CLOAKS AND SUITS. 
ELPLES of OUR OWN MANU- 





EST CAR Most P PARTICULAR ATTENTION and 
TASTE, S gg the FIT and STYLE of ANY 
IAN and BERLIN GARMENT EVER IM- 


CASHMERE JACKETS from 85 to & 

SILK SACQU KS and BASQUES fr cr $4.50 0 $35. 

LADIK9’ SuI' 5 WORSTED TA TERLATS and 
SILKS, from $8 to % 

GRAND O Si ING. of LADIES’, MISSES’, AND 
CHILDREN’S LINEN, LAWN, MARSEILLES, AND 
BATISTE SUITS. 500 DIFFERENT STYLES were 
ye on MONDAY, at popular prices. 


Bn Sarr cke iM FR 33, ES eam Gt oas 


DE, at 35c. 
Wo Pieces CASESLERiss, THIRTY-EIGHT INCH 
WIDE, 40c.; worth 50c. 
Win Pieces CASHMERES, THIRTY-EIGHT INCH 
at 
300 PIECES 2 pow RR aS AND DRAP 
DETE, A OOL, at EQUALLY LOW PRICES, at 


DOYLE & ADOLPHI’S 
Nos. 267 & 269 Grand Sst. 





DOYLE & ADOLPHI 
OFFERED on MONDAY a FRESH INVOICE of IM- 
PORTED LADIES’, MISSES’, and CHILDREN’ 

TREMMED 

25, $1.50. $2, $3, H, $5, to $10. 
WE are OFFERING the ABOVE at 50 PER CENT. 
LESS than any ot ouner. med an the City. 
NOBBY and FASHI 
GENTEEL and BERAUT 
ELEGANT and TASTY 
‘G and CHARMING. 
EVERYTHING, in FACT, to suit EVERYBODY 
in this DEPARTMENT will be found, 


DOYLE | & &_ ADOLPHYS, 
ANo S. 267 AND 269 GRAN 


NO D sT 
5,000 pieces FRENCH PERCALES at The. zene. 
cases FREN le. 


CH PERCALES at 9c., yar 
65 cases of CALICOES at be. Se. yard. 


5.009 pair KID KID Ct . CLOVES. NEW 7 
at 50c. a pair; worth $1. A GREAT BARGAIN 
Magnitie cent dis lay of s 
UMBRELLAS AND PARASOLS, 
from 50c. and upward. 


DOYLE & ADOLPHI, 


Nos. 267 and 269 Grand Street, 
COR. FORSYTH 8ST. 


H. ONeill & Co. 


OFFERED ON MONDAY, JUNE 57a, 


Straw Goods 


AT AN 


IMMENSE SAGRIFICE! 


500 dozen BROWN CHIP HATS, 7ic.; j Seemeriy: $2.75. 
300 dozen BLACK CHIP HATS, 60c. to $1.50. 

1,00 dozen WHITE CHIP HATS, $1 to $2.50. 
eae Are $1 to $2.7 

LISH WALKING HATS. 

NEW ESIGNS INF PANOY BRAIDS. 


SASH RIBBONS. 


6-inch SASH RIBBONS, all colors, 40c. ; - om 
7-inch SASH RIBBONS. all colors, 60c.; all Silk 

S SHES, 35c. per yard. 

3°0 cartons FANCY SASHES, 50c. to #2 p 

100 dozen ROMAN SASHES, 24 yards, #1 D:; Tired $3. 
200 dozen FANCY SASHES, #2 to $5. 

Soft SILK SASHES in all shades. 


BONNET RIBBONS. 


5,79, 12, 16, to 20, IN ALL THE NEW SHADES. 
TRIMMING SILKS. 


T NOVELTIES IN 


MMED HATS. 


CHILDREN’S TRIMMED HATS. 








ALSO AN IMMENSE STOCK OF 


FRENCH FLOWERS. 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
2,000 Montures, from Tic. to $2.50. 


LACE GOODS. 


CASHMERE LACE, 
QUIPURE LACE, 
7 AD LACE 


HRE . 
Special atonuign sive given to MADE-UP LACE GOODs. 


E CAPS a specialty. 
LACE RUFFLIN a4 in endless variety. 


LACE TIES. 


FANCY TIES. 








cents; splendid quality. 
KID GLOVES 
in all the newest shades. 
BARGAINS IN 
SILK UMBRELLAS. 


Splendid stock and selected with special care for 
fi lass retail trade. 


OFFERED ON MONDAY, JUNE 6ra, 
200 CANOPY-TOP PARASOLS, 
at $2 50; worth $4. 


H. O'NEILL & GO., 


821 to 829 Sixth Ave.y cor. 20th St. 





EDWARD A. MORRISON, 


S93 BROADWAY, between 19th and 20th Streets. 


BONNETS and ROUND HATS Handsomely Trimmed 
with the richest kind of materials at VERY LOW PRICES. 


REAL FRENCH CHIPS at # and upward, a ng she same goods already trimmed or made to order at $12 
and $15. ENGLISH STRAWS, SHADE and SAILOR HATS, at equally Low Prices. 


DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


We are aT a very complete STOCK R TC hin 
T VERY i FRINGES, BUTTONS, BRAIDS, 
REASONABLE PRICES. AND ORNAMENTS. 


We copy any pattern of French Fringes and show quite a variety of handsome designs, which we make 
to order, with buttons to match. 
JUST RECEIVED.—An —— of JAPANESE FANS, guite new indesign. Fine painted FANS from $1.75 
enh. one oe nor goods B at £ eguall low prices. 
‘RY promptly attended to 
oa P mrervihies requisite for Infants’ and Young Children’s wear. New Patterns in Pique Bonnets and 
Hats for this Season, at moderate prices. 


NOVELTIES IN RICH FRINGES. 


Tabliers and Buttons, Hamburgs, Bands, 


Cream Scarfs, Nets, etc., etc., 
AT ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


MILLER & CRANT, 879 Broadwav. 


PETER STEWART, 


No. 162 Bowery, 
HAS OPENED 


a very extensive lot of New Spring Straw Goods, French Flowers, Feathers, Ribbons, Laces, 
Corsets, and Neckties. Also Parasols and Umbrellas, all sizes and styles, from 23 cents to $9. 


KID CLOVES. 


My own importation. Very good Two-button Gloves, 75 cents. Excellent qualities in White, 
Black, Opera, and all the new shades, 90c. and $1. Has no equal. Only try one pair, and you 
will never go anywhere else for Gloves. 


3 PAIRS BEST 75-CENT GLOVES, $2. io = $8.20 per dozen. 
3 PAIRS BEST 90-CENT GLOV ES, $2.5 r $10 per dozen. 
3 PALRS BEST #1 GLOVES, #2.37, or $1 "50 per dozen. 


GLOVES SENT BY MAIL, POSTPAID. 


PETER STEWART, 162 Bowery, 


BETWEEN BROEWE ORK: "SPRING sTSs., 


MAX STADLER & C0. 


CLOTHING PALACE. 


NOVELTIES IN MEN'S BUSINESS SUITS 


Blue & Black Cheviots,Flannels,Checks, Plaids 
and Mixtures, in Foreign and Domestic 
Fabrics. Prices $5.00 to $25.00. 


BOYS’ BLACK DRESS SUITS: 
Children’s Dress, School, and Play Suits [Extra Pants], 
$4.50 to $15.00. 


BALL, BLACK & CO.’S BUILDING, 


565 and 567 BROADWAY, corner PRINCE STREET 


STRICTLY ONE PRICE. 


oO 
MAX STADLER, 
Late STADLER & Co. 
oO ra) 





























AT EXTREMELY 


LOW PRICES. 


TO MEASURE, SHIRTS, READY MADE. 
wertno, UNDERSHIRTS, ons, arc. 
DRAWERS, yenro, ar. 
PLAIN, HALF-HOSE, FANCY. 
newest NECKWEAR, DESIGNS. 


FOR DRIVING, GLOVES, wataie, DRESS 


uivex, HANDKERCHIEFS, six. 
E. A. NEWELL, 


JAMES McGREERY & CO : 
Broadway and Eleventh Street. 3 
e 
We are now offering our ar entire stock of H oslery 
comprising all grades in CHOICE STYLES and sod, loves, 
ings, at such ® 
REDUCTION IN PRICES Underwear 
as to make it the interest of all to examine our stock ’ 
before concluding their purchases. and Fine Furnishings 
9 
KID GLOVES. 847 BROADWAY, 
BEST QUALITY TWO-BUTTON KID GLoves, | Ne#r 14th Street, NEW YORK. 
any color or size, $1.00 per pair; three pair, $2.75, 
sent postpaid. Also a large and well-selected stock of 
LADIES’ UNDERWEAR, DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
AND MILLINERY GOODS, HAMBURG EDG- 
INGS AND INSERTIONS, ETC., ETC. 
Send Stamp for Illustrated Spring Price-List. 
Samples sent free on application. 
9 
TAYLOR’S BAZAAR, 
353 Sth Ave., N. Y. City, 
Between 27th and 2th Streets. JEAN, 
A Liberal Reduction to Wholessle Buyers. 
ADS USEABLE Bese Paw. 





Made of thin cork, neatly order perfect shape ; 


will = break ed ives perfect sat- 


w Rooms. 








ory, fl Hudson St, New York, 8-0, Box a6,” || No» 727 Broadway, Cor. Waverley Place 





Pela: Cokes 


eine hit args ess 17 At! CORSE ern rote? 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 














Commercial, 
SWINDLING THE FREEDMEN. 





Tue Freedman’s Savings Bank at Wash- 
ington, chartered some years since, by a spec- 
ial act of Congress, was organized on the pre- 
tense of being a purely philanthropic insti- 
tution in the interests of the colored people 
of this country, especially those who had 
been recently emancipated from the bond- 
age of slavery. Its charter gave it a na- 
tional character. Branch banks were estab- 
lished in different parts of the Southern 
States, and earnest efforts were made to in- 
duce the colored people to regard the Bank 
as in a peculiar sense their bank. Assur- 
ances were given that the ccpose would 
be protected by extraordinary sateghards 
against all liabilities of loss. The men 
having the management of the institution 
were paraded before the public as distin- 
guished alike for their prudence and their 
integrity. The result was that in a few 
years the colored people, for the most part 
residing at the South, hag-accumulated de- 
posits in the Bank amounting at the time of 
its failure to some three millions of dollars. 
Their confidence had been thoroughly 
secured. 

Never was human confidence more sadly 
or wickedly betrayed. The report recently 
made by the House Committee appointed 
to investigate the affairs of the Bank con- 
clusively proves what the public already 
knew—that the money gathered from the 
Freedmen was loaned right and left to a set 
of unscrupulous speculators, and largely on 
securities that really furnished scarcely any 
guaranty for repayment. These specula- 
tors had the ears of the bank managers 
and seem to have met with no difficulty as 
borrowers. Some of them were officers of 
the bank. As speculators they were bor- 
rowers of trust funds, and as officers they 
were lenders of these funds. The report 


mentions particular names and specifies* 


particular transactions, in respect to which 
names and transactions it sets forth by un- 
mistakable evidence a series of unblushing 
rascalities. We should be glad, if we could 
reasonably do so, to regard the exhibit as 
in part, at least, Democratic exaggeration; 
but, unfortunately, the money of the deposit- 
ors has disappeared, and the proof shows 
where it has gone. There is no doubt as to 
the substantial truth of this report. 

A very heavy loss falls upon the colored 
people, and to them the loss is nothing but 
an outrageous and horrible swindle. The 
Bank has not been robbed by those who 
make burglary a fine art; but it has been 
robbed by aset of rascals who under the dis- 
guise of honorable borrowers are no better 
than burgiars. Nor is it possible to regard 
the managers of the bank as simply foolish 
and silly men, committing gross blunders 
by reason of their ignorance and inexperi- 
ence. They were not such fools as not to 
know that their management violated the 
laws of safety. They used trust funds as 
they would not use the own funds, To 
what extent they shared in the plunder we 
do not undertake to decide; yet they were 
guilty of a recklessness in their investments 
and the securities therefor which make 
them participators in the fraud. 

lf Congress had the constitutional power 
to do so, it would be a serious question, in 
view of all the circumstances, whether it 
would not be its duty to reimburse the 
losers. The bank was chartered by Con- 
gress, on the pretense of philanthropy 
toward ‘‘the wards of the nation.” Its 
operations have been conducted at the seat 
of Government. The bank has at all times 
been subject to the authority of Congress. 
Its methods of doing business might and 
should have been investigated in season to 
prevent the frauds that have occurred. Con- 
gress is not excusable in allowing such a 
swindle to go on right under its eye and 
under the general sanction of its authority. 





DRY GOODS. 


NotTWITHSTANDING the heavy sales of do- 
mestic fabrics by auction last week, there 
has been a fairly active demand in the pack- 
age trade; and, although prices have been 
irregular, there has been a steadier market 
for staple productions than could have been 
anticipated. The two great auction sales 
‘which we have already reported were sup- 








plemented Sby another of woolens the 
present week, and these all helped to attract 
an immense number of buyers, whose pres- 
ence have imparted a livelier appearance 
to the dry goods market than it usually 
bears at this season. Tuesday being Dec- 
oration Day, there was a pretty general 
closing up of all places of business, so that 
the transactions were to a certain extent 
diminished by one full business day. 

On Wednesday, the 31st ult., there was 
another great auction sale, which brought 
together nearly as great a crowd of buyers 
as the two sales of the week before. The 
sale consisted of 1,185 cases of overcoat- 
ings, cloakings, etc.; but the advertisement 
offered only 5,000 pieces. The goods were 
of the manufacture of Sevill Schofield, by 
order of Bauendahl & Co. The auctioneers 


were Townsend, Montant & Co. The |, 


prices were irregular, but they were satis- 
factory, apparently, to the sellers, so far as 
the better class of goods went; but the in- 
ferior qualities went off at very low prices 
indeed. 

In brown sheetings and shirtings there 
has been a steady business done through the 
week at steady prices; but the steadiness 
has been at the low points established by 
the great auction sales of week before last. 
The jobbers have generally larger stocks on 
hand than has been usual at this season. 
They report an encouraging number of 
orders, however, from their Western cus- 
tomers, 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings, though 
not active, by any means, are rather firmer 
in price than unbleached goods, and the 
stock in the hands of jobbers of desirable 
styles is not excessive. 

Printing cloths are a shade firmer, but 
prices are unchanged. Some holders are 
demanding } advance on extra 64 standards. 

There is still a good demand for desirable 
styles of prints from first hands, with a 
rather better market for medium fancies 
and shirting prints. 

Cambrics, percales, gnd cretonnes of 
good styles are in good selling demand at 
steady prices, both from first hands and 
from the jobbers. 

Ginghams and cheviots are in fair de 
mand; and, although there has been some 
cutting of prices, the market is steady for 
popular makes. 

In other descriptions of domestic cotton 
goods there is no special movement to be 
reported. Prices are so low already that 
no one appears to be anticipating a decline; 
but still there are few purchases of a specu- 
lative character and the sales are mostly to 
meet the actual requirements of trade. 

Hosiery is in better demand, noticeably 
for gauze shirts and drawers, and consider- 
able orders for fancy wool hose have been 
received by agents for future delivery. 

Worsted dress goods are in steady de- 
mand; but the sales are in small lots at un- 
changed prices. 

Woolens are generally quiet; but there 
has been a fair business doing in packages 
and by the piece and a further improvement 
in the demand for heavy fabrics is antici- 
pated by the leading agents. 

Cloths and overcoatings of popular makes 
are in fair demand; but the sales are on a 
limited scale. Doeskins are very quiet 
and fancy overcoatings are in very little 
request. 

Fancy cassimeres are less active than 
they have been during the latter part of the 
last month. There are moderate sales of 
heavy weights to the clothiers, but there is 
hardly any demand for spring styles. 

Satinets are in some demand for low and 
medium grades, but the sales are in limited 
quantities. Prices unchanged. 

Worsted coatings are still in easy demand 
at steady prices, though the sales are in 
small lots, 

Flannels continue in sma]l demand, and 
the sales arein single bales at unchanged 
prices of plain all-wool white and white 
dometts, to ktep up assortments, 

Felt goods are in fair demand. 

The Saunders Silk Co., having its mills 
in Pittsfield, Mass., and an office at No. 77 
Franklin street, this city, have filed an 
assignment to Noble Heath, Jr. The com- 
pany stopped payment several weeks ago, 
in consequence of a serious disagreement 
between several of the officers, and at a 
meeting of creditors recently held it was 
resolved that it would be best for the in- 





terests of all concerned to wind up the 
affairs of the concern. 

Foreign goods are without change of 
any kind. The demand from first hands is 
extremely small and chiefly from jobbers, 
to make up assortments of seasonable 
fabrics. 


ALT Stewart&C 


ARE OFFERING EXTRAORDINARY BAR- 
GAINS in a LARGE and ELEGANT LINE of 


Lace Goods, 


Cashmere Laces, Mechlin, Spanish, 
Italian Valenciennes, Guipure, ~ 
French Point Applique, etc. 
In Scarfs, Ties, Fichus, 
Sets, Sacques, Collarettes, 


Handkerchiefs, etc., etc., 
IN GREAT VARIETY. 








ALSO AT A 


LARGE REDUCTION 


COLLARS AND CUFFS, PLAIN and EMBROI- 
DERED, in EVERY STYLE and QUALITY. 
HANDKERCHIEFS, PLAIN and EMBROI- 
DERED. 
SILK TIES AND SCARES., 
HAMBURG EDGINGS, INSERTIONS. 
GUIPURE AND NEEDLEWORK BANDS 
AND NECK RUFFLINGS., 


Broadway, 4th Ave., Sth &10th Sts. 


or we 
McSORLEY 


245 Grand Street, near Bowery. 


Unparalleled Reduction in Prices. 
SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS 


in Black Crenadine, Black Cash- 
mere, Black Alpaca. 


BLACK COODs. 
00 ploces BLACK SATIN- oT airED GRENA- 
DINE at 12c. 3 recently sold a 
250 pieces BLACK pa ane ciareed GRENADINE, 
at 25c.; recently sold at die 


150 poem BLACK IRON-FRAME GRENADINE, 
WARRANTED TO BE SILK AND WOOL, 37 ce.; 
recently sold at 87¥c. 


190  Biecds BLACK CASHMERE at 35c.; recently 
sold at 62c. 


. 1 65 i pinges BLACK CASHMERE a 62c.; recent- 
y sold 


318 pieces LUPIN’S BLACK CASHMERE at $1, 


300 pie 2 es BLACK ALPACAS at Zdc., r 
ceutly sold at 50c. and 62}¢c. wes 


DRESS COODs. 


1,000 pieces FINE FRENCH DRESS pocms at 
recent rs] at 37 





c., 25C.. ic.; He Sexo. 
400 pieces SILK MO DRESS SODs: at 3ic., 
5500 : pecentiz sol oom. a t 40,8 
at 


00 pieces B TIFU PON 


RESS GOODS 
50c., 62e.; pons sold a +41. 





SILK. 


500 pieces ye ind ok at $1, $1.25, $1.50; 
recently sold at 7s 9. 
aaa $5 8T tebe SILK at 65c., 80c. ; recently 
sold 
aes PLAIN SILK at 1, $1.5 r tl 
ot st RIGO st $1.7, a ee ee 





Ladies’ Suits and Sacques. 


00 LADIE3’ SUITS at $7.50, $10, $14; re- 


ont wid SHS SACOUES ct $4.50, $7.50, 812; 
a . 
recently sold at 88 $il, ib. " ? 


Parasols, Hosiery, Gloves. 


1,00 = ress BOLe CONSE 75c. to =... 


HORE, 18¢. "nd ey ; 
goo Dozen VERY FINE QU fire KID GLOVES, 
IN NEW SHADES, at 75e55 recently sold at $1.25, 


WHITE G coops. 


25 cases MUSLINS, LINENS, PI CALI- 
obRs from the GREAT AUCTION STR OF Caee 


“ee om ARD- oe MUSLINS at ¥c., 10c.; 


recently Sit at lle. 
Scases FINE TABLE Cg at 3lc., 37%Xc,, 


56c.; recenty so1¢ at 45c. 
10 cases WHITE PIQUE at 10c., 15c., 25c.; 
recently ron Mk at 


200. 
1730, oases ME RNIMACR PRINTS, at Se. ; recent 
de caves) YARD-WIDE FRENCH LAWN, at 
12%<c.; recently sold at 2c. 


WALLER & McSORLEY, 


0, 245 GRAND STREET, near BOWERY, 
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Summer Reductions, 


E, RIDLEY & SONS, 


Grand and Allen Sts., New York. 


Our Stock, 


THROUGHOUT ALL DEPARTMENTS, 


HAS BEEN FURTHER REDUCED. 


STRAW GOODS, 
HATS AND CAPS, 


GENTS STRAW HATS, 25c.. , We, 15e., $1 u 

BOYS’ STRAW HATS, 19c., 2: thhe., 75¢. w 
oENTs: Liga CASSIMERE & and NAPPED H a78, 
ckNTs sit SILK e Diese HATS, $2, $2.50, $3, aay $4, 


$4.50 u 
Boys" “PELT and CLOTH HATS, 25c., 35c., 50c., 


NEW INVOICE TO-DAY. 


FLNEST IMPORTED BOYs’ AND MISSES’ SAILOR 
HATS, IN DUNSTABLE, CORD, LU- 
TON, MOSS, AND MILANS. 





LEGHORN FLATS and DRESS HATS, 65¢., 75c., 85¢., 
HAIR and NEAPOLITAN HATS and BONNETS, 
susan SHADE HATS 15e., 25¢.. 300., Sie. 44c., up. 


WILLOW SUNDOWNS, tde., idc.. 20c., u) 
WILLOW SUNDOW WAS (trimmed), G0e., O5e., 75e., $1. 
SWISS CHIP HA''S 


We., 15e 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC CHIP fiat, 50c. 75¢., 
$1, $1.25, $1.50, up 


Trimmed Hats and Bonnets. 


toy NOVELTIES, $2. $2.50, 
eh A and CHILDREN'S Paiares” HATS, 
Ni gen Tee +, $1, $1.50, $1.75, u 


SUN UMBRELLAS, PARASOLS. 


ALL, si ILK 8UN UMBRELLAS, HARD-WOOD HAN 
6-inch, $1; 18-inch, $1.35; 20-inch, $1.65' 


oh #2, 
3,00 BL LACK BROWN, 


and NAVY BLUE ALL-SILK 
SUN UMBRELLAS, 18-inch, $1.50; 2 $1.85; 
22-ineh nely mounted in horn 


BARGAINS 1 in BiVORY., EBONY, PEARL. SHELL, 


and G LD 
MOUNTED SUN UMBRELLAS, 
SIZES GUARANTEED. 
CANOPY-TOP PARASOLS, $1.75, $2, $2.25, $2.50. 
LINED IN COLOKS, these fully half last week’s 


prices. 
Children’s Parasols, 35c., 50c., 65c., 75c., up. 


LACE SHAWLS AND SACQUES, 


ALL REDUCED TO oes, = 


worth 
AWLS, 1.50, worth $250; on worth 
DAMASSE sH is a5 in $6. ¥5, worth ior 
. $7.50, worth $12; $9, worth $15 


rth 
cE a 60c. 75c., 85c., $1, $1.50, $2, $2.38. 


ere a. 


aac UINS aah eet RE 


nd C. TORE D TARLETANS, 
BEACH MOSQUITO NI ViErtin Gs. 


LADIES’ HEMSTITCHED HANDKERCHIEF , 


Tae ties” HEMMED HANDKERCHIEFS, 7c., 8¢., 
“7 unis" HEMMED HANDKERCHIEFS, lc., lic., 


ane hte tena Te (Lawn Center, Colored 


bestery, Gutenwwns: 


LADIES’ SUMMER MERINO VESTS, 26c., 35c., 50c., 
™P.ISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S VESTS (all sizes), 25c., 
“2ugNTS’ SHIRTS AND DRAWERS, ‘ic., up. 

LADIES’ BALBRIGGAN HOSE (Silk Clocked), 

_Saupiages PANCY STAPIED und Soild Colors 

ea ‘FANCY B BALBRIGGAN and Solid Colors 
15c., 20¢., 25¢., 35¢ foot 


4 ’ SILK TI 
Mio dozen cL LAC This dail sizes), be. 


x AD GLOVES, 10c., 12%c., 
LISLE: THREAD GLOVES (2 buttons ons) Re, 
ENGLISH LISLE-THR (2 Garton) 


56c., 63c. 
LK GLOVES (2 and 3 buttons), 75c. 
a ILE Mi MITTS, oes ; regular $1 1 Mitt. 


Reaerin UNDERG ARMENTS, | 


TRITS 
INFARINCY GOODS, SEATIONERY 


KID GLOVES. 


TWO BUTTONS, 
ee ABEsn 
NEW SHADES, 


2 BUTTONS “ MONOGRAM” GLOVES, $1. 
8 BUTTONS * MONOGRAM” GLOVES, $1.15. 


Our Monogram warranted in every way. 


CHILDREN’S'1-Button Kid Gloves, 35c. 
2-Button, 75c. 
Catalogue and Price-list sent on application. 


EDW.RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311% GRAND 8T.; 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 ALLEN 
8T., fifth block east from the Bowery. 
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Etc. 
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Colored 
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LATEST DRY GOODS :QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED 8TATES. 


MONDAY EVENING, June 5, 1876 
PRINTS. 
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BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRT'™NGs 
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KID CLOVES 


A SPECIALTY AT 


HARRIS BROTHERS, 


877 Broadway, bet. 18th & 19th Sts. 
HARRIS'S SEAMLESS and HARRIS’S VICTORIA 
KID GLOVES, for Gents, Ladies, Misses, and Chil- 
ren, in], 2,3,4 and 6 Buttons. 
Prices and Quality Unsurpassed. 
AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


28 
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CARPETS! 
sun “STOk gis. 


Near Twenty-f reet, New York. 
The attention of hou ers and others‘is called 
my larg f CARPET- 





























All goods warranted as represented. Call and ex- 
amine before 


urchasi' 
STEPHEN A. "SPENCER. 





CARPETS. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


CGEORCE E.L. HYATT, 
Nos. 271 and 273 CANAL, through to No. 31 
HOWARD 8T., 

now Offers at nm at reduced prices, new stock of 
carpets, as follow 
AXMINSTERS, BODY BRUSSELS. 

VELVETS, TAPESTRY ‘BRUSSELS, 
?-Ply and Ingrain Carpets, Oil Cloths, 

Rugs, and Mattings. 


CARPETS. 


The finest and most ee assortments of Car- 





ts, Oilcloths, Mats, Matting, Shades, Cornices, 
i iow ete.,in the city, at 3 exception- 
oO 
Velvet Ca: from $ 75; ee 


English Ta 
Finny A arpet. § wt a1: es 
rpets, 38¢ 
Oiicloths from : om nae - 
Also rich and mediu 


HATrURE. 

Magnificent b. w. Dressing Case Suits, $300; worth $500. 
Fine b. w. Dressing Case Suits, 5, worth $125. 
Fine Gi tage Dults arved ts >. $95; worth $40 

ine Co’ e Suits, carved top, ; wort! 3 
Fine Parlor Suits, 7 pieces, $35: ; worth 
Extra Fine Parlor Suits, ; worth $1 

Callin and examine. Special inducements offered 
to churches and institutions. 

D. KELLY’S 512 and 514 8th Ave., cor 6th St. 


CARPETS. 


THE LARGEST STOCK IN THE CITY, 
AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 
s" SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS THIS WEEK..243 





Real French  Moquetess.. ° 





at $2 Fey worth $3 50 


Royal Wiltons............. 3 50 
Geey Pe ad oned o i = °° 22 
Tapestry Brussels..... aeseee <seeeee * i). ° 1% 


A MANUFACTURER'S ENTIRE STOCK OF 


OIL-CLOTHS, 


varying from 1 to 8 yards wide, from 35c. per yard 
upward (less than the cost of manufacture). 


MATTINCS. 


1,000 rolls fancy J apanese Matting at 30c., worth 60c. 
Also a cargo of White, Red, Check, and Fancy, from 
2c. per yard. 





AN IMPORTER’S STOCK OF 


LACE CURTAINS 


$1 PER PAIR TO FINEST IMPORTED. 
from auction at half price. 


WINDOW SHADES, CORNICES, Etc., Etc. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


183 AND 185 SIXTH AVENUE, 


(one door below 13th Street, New York). 


McCALLUM, 
CREASE & 
SLOAN. 


ALL STYLES OF 


women 


OUB OWN MANUFACTURE 
AND IMPORTATION. 


1012 & 1014 CHESTNUT “a 


PHILADELPHIA. 











MISFIT CARPETS. 


Three-Ply and Ingrain, also Stair Ca Velvet Rugs, 
Crame-Cetin, O-Cloths:eten y vere chea - at the Old Plage, 
12 FULTON TREET YO 


English Brussels, 


Tr 
arpets carefull packed s and und sem 
R PRIC 


NEW RK. 
t te any part of the United States free of f charge. { 


J. A. BENDALL. 


N 





THE INDEPENDENT 


For 1876, 





POSTAGE FREE! 
PREMIUMS ! 


MOODY AND SANKEY’S HYMN 
AND TUNE BOOK, 


“Gospel Hymns and Sacred Songs.” 


We propose for a limited period to present a 
copy of Moody and Sankey’s “Gospel Hyzans and 
Sacred Songs,” postpaid,to every new or old sub- 
scriber (not in arrears) t0 THE INDEPENDENT 
who shall send us $3. We shall register the 
names of all parties as received and shall send off 
the books promptly and in order, as thus entered. 
The books will be delivered to city subscribers at our 
office, and also to all others who make their subscrip- 
tions at our counter. Churches, lecture-rooms, fami- 
lies, and private individuals can now have this new 
revival hymn and tune book as a gratuity on subscrib- 
ing for or renewing their subscription to THE INDE- 
PENDENT. Those who desire this or any other 

must desi te specially what they want 
otherwise none will be sent 


LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET, 
OR 


FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION, 


Size 26 by 36 Inches. 

This is a magnificent Steel Engraving by RITCHIE 
(one of the largest and most perfect engravings ever 
executed in this country) from F. B. CARPENTER’S 
celebrated painting, and contains most striking and 
perfect Uk of Presid Lincoln and his Cab- 
inet—viz., Secretaries Chase, Seward, Stanton, Bates, 
Smith, Blair, and Welles. Only two of these men, 
who bore so conspicuous parts in the terrible drama 
ot the War for the Union, are now living, and the 
preservation of faithful * counterfeit presentments” 
of those nobie patriots 1s becoming day by day a 
measure of duty, as well as of gfatification. We have 
given away as premiums over 16,000 of these en- 
gravings, and still present them to subscribers for 
THE INDEPENDENT on the following terms: 
Subscriber, one ear,in advance, postage free, 














vance, r 
cerecrccccrcccccccecccsccssscsecesesoes COD 


AUTHORS of the UNITED STATES. 


ONE OF THE FINEST AND MOST CELE- 
BRATED STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 


Size 24 by 38% Inches. 
This large and magnificent Engraving by Mr. Kitchie 
from Hick’s eautiful oil painting, presents good- 


sized and finely: d lik of the following 
distinguished Authors of the United States: 





rc RITCH i 
—_, MoRRIs, POE, TUCKERMAN, HAWTHORNE, 





CURTIS, EMERSO: 
WHITTIER, LOWELL, BOKER, BAYARD TA 
SAXE, STODDARD, MRS. AMELIA WELBY, G 
GHER, COZZENS, HALLECK. 
We believe this to be one of the most valuable pre- 
miumsever offered by any periodical for one suo- 
scriber. We have already given away more than 
14,000 copies of this beautiful work of art as pre- 
miums, and shall continue to vresent them to sub- 
seribers for THE INDEPENDENT on the following 
terms: 
1 Subscriber. one year, in eis postage 

Tee, incl -83 25 
A renewal = an Old Subscription, ‘for ‘two 
vance, Pp ge free, i 





POSTACE FREE! 


CHARLES SUMNER. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 

The new and magnificent Steel Engraving of Cuaries 
Sumner by the great artist, Ritchie, is completed and 
reeds = delivery. Our subscribers and friends 
will rene ee that they can have this 
splendid work of art by sending us the name ef one 
new subscriber, with $3.50, or by renewing their sub- 


alone (without THE E 
ya 4 $10, as similar engravings usually sell at 
i print stores. 


GRANT AND WILSON. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 
Mr. tohie nas engraved tor us accurate and 
penutifal Steel of President Grant and 


Wilson. We 
Vice-President 6 \° e hay send both of these 
to su abscribe: rsfor THE INDEPEND- 
rms 


iber, one in advance, postage 
including both of of the above Engravings..83.00 


EDWIN M. STANTON. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 
a. bere beautiful Steel En (from a plate 
y Mr. Teese) ofthe fagous War Searetary of of 
Mr. Mr. Linealn’s Cabinet— Edwin M. Stanton. The work 
san accurate oneee of one Ms the most conspicu- 
ous characters of our late Rebellion andis becom 
more and more vs valuable, e will present it to sub- 
for THE INDEPENDENT on the following 


Subscriber. one year, in advan stage 
y free, including theabove Engraving... +o++.83 00 


CARPENTER’S BOOK, 
SiX MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE WITH 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


and graphic narrative —— the 
convertetioas which trans 


scenes, events, and 

within the cognizance of its pay while ane 

ine Banspeuon vation We We wil pre present 
is book to subscribers for TEE INDEPENDENT on 


the following terms: 





Subscriber, ear, in ad 
1 ere. including the ab0vs DOr en 83.50 


‘6 PROVIDENCE”? WRINGER. 


We have a contract with the manufacturers of the 
be Providence 2 er,” by whieh we offer their very 
best * - Whee! ” (cas $8) 


to an 
person who wit spud un the naman at NEW 
subscribers, with the money. $3.00 each, ($9.00 in 


all), in advance; or who will re 


pay 
ger” will be delivered at our 
Office or sent by express, as may be directed. 
{" See advertisement, on page 31 of this issue 


cularly requested not to pay money to 


te, bearing the mile signes 
qunrantocins the sendi of th 
‘Address sending ot Cc. Stine 
Publisher “The Independent,” 
P.-O0. Box 2787, New York City 


WESTERN OFFICE: 70 State Street. Chicago, Il 
JOBN P. FISK, Manager. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1876. 


PERSONS desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. 
Any of the following publications will be 
supplied, in connection with THz INDEPEND- 


ENT, on receipt of the sum named gm ad- 
dition to the regular rates given for THE 
INDEPENDENT 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices ot the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage paid. 








Reg. Price. 
Agriculturist. widedeeas ..$1 30 $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Weekly)... 860 400 
Atlantic Monthly................ 3 60 4 00 
Christian at Work.............+. 3 00 3 00 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 2 60 3 00 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly 3 60 4 0C 
Harper’s Magazine............... 3 60 40 
Harper’s Weekly......... ss.00e. 360 4 0€ 
Harper’s Bazar........seeeceseses 360 8400 
Home Journal.......... . 2 60 3 06 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (witn ‘steer 
engraving ‘‘ The Rustic 
(oy res 2 1% 
Ladies’ Journal ...........-ee00. 360 400 
Lippincott’s Magazine........... 3 60 4 00 
Littell’e Living Age........... 7 50 8 Ou 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 1 00 1 5 
Popular Science Monthly......... 4 60 5 06 
St. Nicholas Magazine........... 2 7% 3 00 
Scribner's Monthly..... ......... 3 60 4 00 
Sunday Magazine................ 2 30 2% 
The Galaxy... .cccscccscces -360 400 
The Nation (pew subs.)...........4 75 5 20 
The Nursery, (new subs.)........ 1 35 16 
The Mlustrated Christian Weekly.. 2 25 2 50 
Presbyterian Quarterly (new subs. ) 3 10 3 60 
International Review (new subs.). 4 50 5 00 
Turf, Field, and Farm............ 4 50 5 00 
eR soon tie towne SE 5 00 
Eclectic Magazine. . qadaages ae 5 00 
Waverley Magazine.. Pe 5 00 
N. Y. Semi- Weekly Post. Pivsteee -. 2 60 3 00 


(a POSTMASTERS and others desir- 
ing to act as agents can receive further 
information oy applying to us. 

aa 


She Judependent, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be made in Money Orders. Bank 
Checks. or Drafts. if possioie. When neither of ape 














mast 
ited to 
By Nambers, in in “adyance (postage, free)....... $3.0 3 
- “ ? 
5 “ after 3 mos., a 3: 0. 
52 bas after 6 mos., 4.00. 
Short subscriptions 10 cents per we 
PAPERS are forwarded until an ro" order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance, 
and Lf payment of all arrearages is made as re- 
aNo Gane entered on ihe subscription books without 


i aavenee 
a JSC B cularly soencetes to note 
to forward 


REC of the paper ris a sufficient receipt 

“ te FIRST guheeription. RECEIPTS for money 
Ck ubscriptions are 8 BO by 

the e in the date of expiration on the littie yel- 


anes sane C. BOWEN, 


Editor. Publisher, and Proprietor. 
P.O. Box 2787. New York City 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 
1.—Anv person who takes 8 paper regularly frum the 
post-office—whether directed to his name or r arother’s 
or wnetner ne nas supscribed or not—is responsible 


r the nt. 
sy eon orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pav ail arr or the publisher may con- 


earages, 

tinue to send it ¢ until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount. wbetner the paper is taken from the 

office or not 
3.—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
aa and periodicals from tbe post-office, or 
and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
facte ¢ evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 





PER AGATE nnd lince to tne column 

14 lines to the e8 e column. 

‘ Advert ts. |Last & Business N 

omnes tii\27-foe:| 4 mes (one monthj-. se 

4 times (one month)... .70c. io 
ijtime a 8 Re. 13 (three months) 80c, 
= ° -om 0c. 126 six 
62 “ (twelve 0c. 152 





BEME. .ccceccrscccces 
4times (one month)...... 
13 times (three ogee eocce 
2% “ (six " 
ami ie 2 “owaioi wxsecates Et 
PUBLISHER’S ICES...... NE LLAR PER 

LINE, EA! 











MARRIAGES 
$1; over that, Pwenty-tve conts ~— > 


Payments for advertising m madein advance 
HENRY C. BOWER, 
PUBLISHER AND PROPRIETOR. 
Address all 


letters to 
P. O. Box 2787, New York City, 
WESTERN OFFICE: 70 State 8t., cor. RandolpR 
i. 





Chicago, 
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Weekly Market Review, 


REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR “THE INDEPENDENT,” 
By HB. K. & F. B. THURBER & CO., 
West Rroadway. Reade,and Hudson Streets, New York. 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEES.—Tlie market is ¥ is very quiet for cargoes 
and invoices of Rio, while the distributive demand is 
quite moderate. What little trade has been done has 
been done at fair prices, aod importers up to the pres- 
eni time have not pressed their goods heavily upon 
the market; but, with the fall stock on the eve of the 
new crop and the somewhat depressed state of trade 
throughout vy country, the tendency is toward lower 
prices, and we consider purchases for presext wants 

safer than ¢c: Rirvite fall stocks. 

FISH AND SALT.—Fish.—Th@ demand for Mack- 
erel continues light. Dry Cod is auiet, Box Herring 
are dull. Salt —Liverpool Fine is in good demand; 
but prices are irregular, as the moc peel are large. 
Bulk is steady and sells weil in a small 

FOREIGN DRIED FRUITS.—The mee since our 
last has been exceedingly dull and business slow. 
Raisins are in liberal supply, but prices are well su 
ported. Ourrants are in moderate demand and pri 
are irm. Turkish Prunes are in moderate deman 
and prices are in buyers’ favor. French are also 
dull. Figs are tirm. Sardines are in limited demand. 


SUGARS.—Since our last and during the first part 
of the week Retined Sug.rs ruled sceady at un- 
changed prices. Since then the demand from the 
interior has falien off and prices have softened some- 
what. See revised quotations. The lower range of 
prices on Hard ee. together with the higher 
premium on gold, has increased the demand, the 
market closing firm at our qui otations. Raw Sugars 
for retiner’s uses are still very firm but quiet; refiners 
buying only to supply immediate wants. 

MOLASSES.—Louisiana Molasses is very dull, the 
trade, as a generai thing, buying only to Supply im- 
mediate wants. Grocery grades sof KF oreign Molasses 
are quiet and dull and on some descriptions are lower. 

SYRUPS.—The market continues dull and still sym- 
pithizes with the general depression of trade, and, 
with limited inquiry, is in buyers’ favor tor allgrades. 
from tair to the best, while, with a continued good 
inquiry for the lowest grades of Molasses product, 
they are w.ll sustained. We revise quotations on 
some grades. 

RICE.—Both Louisiana and Carolina Rice continue 
in good demand ut about steady prices. 


TEAS.—There has been but little doing during the 
past week aside from the regular distrioutive trade. 
We hear, however, of the purchase of about 5,000 
half-chests Japan by a coffee-house on speculation; 
and, at the low prices ruling, they are probably safer 
goods to hold than Coffees. ‘‘hursday’s auction sale 
was well attended and met with spirited bidding. 
About 5,00) haif-chests were sold at prices varying 
but little from those obtained at last week's sale. 


GENERAL MARKET. 


BREADSTUFFS.—Flour_and Meal.—The reaction 
and decided decline in our Wheat market has exerted 
a marked influence with the Flour trade, éffectually 
checking the export inquiry. and the trade could not 
be inducsd to purchase to any extent without making 
concessions to them, which most holders were very 
reluctant to make; and, as a consequence, the domes- 
tic trade has been extremely quiet and uns tisfacto- 
ry. Medium Extras nave been pressingly olfvred and 
have sold siowly at lower and irregular prices. Min- 
nesota * Straights” and Common and Medium Ex- 
tras have been offered more freely, somewhat in ex- 
cess of the wants of the trade, and for these wereduce 
our quotations. Patents have ruled comparatively 
steady, ure not very plenty, but have sold siowly at 
about former figures. Jobbers, as a Tule, will not 
take any grade beyond their present wants, and it is 
useless to attempt to force sales, as all familiar with 
the Flour trade know very well that the month of 
June is the most trying one of the year, and any 
grade offered that there is any doubt as to its sound- 
ness has been very slow of sale. Itis well known by 
the trade that much of the Winter Wheat Flour held 
here is of interior and ordinary quality. ‘This can 
oniy be sold in smal! quantities, at iow and generally 
unsatisfactory prices; and, hence, the business of 
the week with holders of this description has been 
very moderate and rather discouraging. 

+ -—r NG MATERIALS.--isricks -- We quote: Pale 
¥ . 32. Noss; Hards, Up-civer, $4.75@$0.00; Haver- 
a Bay, .H@ $6.50; Fronts, Croton--Brown $10, Dark 
$11, Red $2; Philade!phia, $23@$27; Baltimore, $34 
@é38. Yard orices, delivery included, $2@33 higher on 
ordinary and $#$6 on Fronts. Cement.— We quote, 
from pier and yard and according to _ brand, as fol- 
lows: Portland, $3. HW@E 29: Roman, $3. asd; neene, 

$@88.50 for Coarse and $12@312.50 for Fine: Martin’s, 
Sat. 5U for Coarse and $11@$11 5U for Fine; La Forge, 
Portiand, $4.10@4.<; and Lime ot Teil, 2.85@ £3. 
Glass.—Both French and Window is in better de- 
mand. Prices are steady. Hardware.— he market 
does not improve on any description of stock and we 
have little of interest to advise Lath.—1.70 ver 
Lime.— We quote Rockiand at We. for Common 
and $1.25 for Finishing: North River, 8c. for Com- 
mon and $1.25 for finishing. Lumber.—White Pine. 
—We quote at #2) # M. for shippers. 10-inch and up- 
ward; 917.4318 do. for do., 10 and 12-inch; and $15@$16 
for Box, 8 and f-inch. Building timber $25@$30. 
Yellow Pine.—We quote random on at $18@820 
® M.; ordered cargoes, $21@¢25 do.; Green Flooring 
Bourds, $25 do.; and. Dry do. do., $25" do.; Step Plank, 
as step Plank, at $2425 per M. cargoes at the 
South, $l4@$l6 #2 M. Hardwoods.—We quote, whole- 
sale value, by carload, at about $75@+80 # M. for the 
finest Walnut; ss0@ $60 do. for common do.; $45@340 
do. for Ash; $38@$40 do. for Whitewood; $35@ D338 tor 
Oak: ¥5x@65 for Cherry ; $55@365 for Butternut; and 
$5e i. cor Hickory 

MS ry —The market since our last for “spot” 
has nen ‘ass: but prices have advanced one-six- 
teenth of a cent, closing firm. The sales comprise 
1,717 bales, of which 104 were taken for export, 1,466 
for spinning, and 147 onspeculation. There has been 
a good demand for future delivery at an advance of 
about seven-sixteenths of a cent, the market closin 
firm. The sales aggregate 79,700 bales at LL¥@12 ll 
cents—basis Low Middling—11}@12 1-32c. for June, 
ll aes 3-l6c. for July, 11 13-16¢12 9-32c. for August. 
11 1- 11-32c. for September, 11 21-32@ .2%e. for 
Dessben, ‘119-16. 212c. for November, ll 19-32@ 12c. for 
December, l1X@lL2ke. fot Manteary  ILUBEN<C. for Feb- 
ruary, il 1 B-16a 12%c. for March, and 12\%c. tor April. 
By auction, a pres damaged South American sold 
at 64@7Ke. ca: 

HIDES AND” LEATHER.—Hides.—The demand 
from tbe trade nas been active and prices are higher. 
Leather.—The market for Hemlock Sole is active and 
prices ares ady 
ALS. —Copper- —Ingot.—The market is dul! and 

Fn areeasy. Lron.—Scotch Pig continues dull and 
prices rule eusy. American is duli, Lead.—Foreign 
is dull and nominal, Domestic isin better demand 
»andtirmer. Zinc is tairly active and steady. 
MISCELLAN #OUS. — Coal. —'the quotations are 
for Liverpool! House Cannel, $14@$16; Liverpool Gas 
do., 310@ $11; en do., Gaking, $5,300 @ $6; Scotch 
aki; d oO. Steam, #4.5¢%).50; Provincial, 
$4.50 $0. currency; Pennsyivania, Westmoreland, and 
West Virginia Gas, 6.25; Cumberland, $5.@ 5.25; 
Broadtop and Clearfleid, $5@$5.25; and Anturacite, 
$5@#i, by the cargo. Drugs.—‘he market generally 
is quiet. Hair.—We quote: South Buenos Ayres, 
21 cents; North do., 19@20; prime Montevideo, 
2); ordinary tm 19; and Rio Grande, 20, all gold 
Gunony Cloth. —India is neglected and prices are nom- 
ina!, Domestic Bagging is also very quiet. Hay.—We 
quote North River Shipping, 70@75e. Retail qualities, 
We.@$1.10; Clover, 70@i5c., and Salt, 6.at5c. straw 
continues to meet with considerable favor and wih 
limited receipts prices ra m. The quotations are 
for Long Kye, #1.05@$1.15; ort do., 7i@80c.; and Oat, 
@@7Tve.. cash 

OILS AND NAVAL STORES.—Oils.—Linseed is 
firmer. Whale.—Crude is quiet. Lard.—The ees 
generally is dull and prices are rather easier. Naval 
Stores—Spirits Turpentine has been in light demand. 
Rosin. —strained has been dull but prices are un- 
changed. Both Tar ana Pitch are dull. 

PROVISIONS.—The market for Hog products is 
om r. Beef.—rhe market is dull and prices are 
easier. 


WOOL.—Since our last there has been more in- 
quiry. Prices, however, are unchanged. 


ae 
PRODUCE M: MARKET. 
ASHES.—Both kinds is TO ‘vary. quiet. Prices nominally 
unchanged. We 
Pots, first sorts, waty Seed we80e.. wee —@i 
Pearls, first sorts, per Ib........... —@6X 
BEANS AND PEAS. —The market for all kinds of 





Cannel, 





Beans is dull and declin‘ Marrow have weakened 
ly durin “the i Exporters 


ney are dull and nominal. ared Kidne ey are firm. 
Cavadian Peas are not plenty. Green Peas are flat. 
Southern B. E. are quiet and unchanged. We quote: 
Beans, Pea, 1875, prime, hand-picked.,,..... : Ba— 

Beans, Pea, fair to 7 mend -.-1 00@1 15 




















Beans, Medium, very poor... 





8, Marrow, fair to F ae'ee 
Beans, White Kidney. 18t5, prime......... 





40@1 45 
Beans, White Kidney, fair to good .. .. 15@1 
Beans, Red Kidney, 1875, prime. ...... 12-@1 30 
Beans, Red Kidney, fair to good.... 10e@1 15 
Beans, Lima, California, per bush... —@3 00 
Peas, Canadian, 1875, a in bond.. 3 @ % 
Peas, Green, 1875 per bush BR --1 10@1 15 
Peas, Southern b.e.. per 2-bush. bag +. 2° 0@2 70 
Split Peas, free, per sc SE, eS ccccsces ~@6 


BUTTER.—Receipts of Butter are so much larger 
than they have ever been known to be at this season 
that dealers have found it impossible to prevent an 
accumulation of the medium and inferior grades. 
Other qualities have found ready sale on arrival, and 
at present there is no more strictly fine stock arriving 
than is required to supply the demand. Western 
Butter is now coming forward in such large quanti- 
ties that receivers have found it difficult to place it, 
on arrival, even where liberal concessions in prices 
are offered. The prices of medium grades of Western 
have ruled relatively higher than the better qualities 
of State; but dealers are now discriminating more 
closely in quality and place a truer value on inferior 
kinds. Receipts 32,186 packages. We quote 
State, Dairy, pails, — invoices,...,........ 24 
State, Dairy pails, pr 0 ep cesececoees 
State, Dairy pails, fair to. good., ‘ 

State, Dairy pails, poor to fair.. 
State, Creamery, select invoices 
State, Creamery, good to prime.. 
State, Sweet Cream pails, choice... 
State, Sweet Cream pails, good to prime.. ‘ 
State, Sweet Cream pails, fair to good 
State, firkins, prime be od maar ie 
State. firkins, fair to good., 
State, firkins, poor to fair.... 
State, hait-tirkin tubs, select invoices 
State. half-firkin tubs, prime an 
State, half-firkin tubs, fair to good... 
State, Weish tubs, select invoices... 
State, Welsh tubs, good to prime., 
State, Welsh tubs, fair to good...5... 
State, tubs, poor white and mixed.,, 
Western, creamery, prime,....... 
Western, creamery, tair to g Nod... 
Western, firkins, prime yellow.. 
Western, firkins, fair to guod 
Western, firkins, poor to fair............ 
Western, Dairy, tubs, select invoices. 
Western, Dairy, tubs, epee. to eeaee. - 
Western, Dairy, tubs, fair to good.. 
Western, Dairy. tubs, poor to fair.. 
Western, Factory tubs, select invoices.. = 
Western, Factory tubs, good to prime.. 
Western, Factory tubs, fair to good.. 
Western, Factory tubs. peer: to fair... 
Grease Butter original. 9% basis 


CHEESE are in fair request at prices varying little 
from those asked and obtained last week. ‘Ohios are 
in more liberal supply and sell to the trade at figures 
closely anpgoaching those obtained for State. Ke- 
ceipts, 41 packages. We quote: 

State, Factory, SEN 2. tak bccecesade canecee 114% 4@11¢ 
State, Factory, ood to prime . oa 

State, Factory, air 800G....0. 
State, Factory, Half-Skimmed .. 



















State, Factory, Skimmed.... .......% oo @, 
State. Farm Dairy, 200d to prime..........c008 10 @10% 
State, Farm Dairy, fair to good...... -- 94@1 

7 @9 


State, Farm Dairy, poor to fair.... . 
Western Factory, flat, choice . 
Western Factory, good to prime.. 
Western Factory, fair to good.. 
Western Factory, poor to fair.... 


DRIED FRUITS.—The market is very “aul and flat 
for all kinds. There has been tor the past few days 
actually no demand_and prices may be considered 
generally nominal. Peeled Peeches have been rather 
more pressed for sale than Apples and show decidedly 
weak prices. In other kinds there seems to be no 
change; but there isno business. We quote: 
Apples, State, 1875, Slicea, prime ............. 10 
State, 1875, pitond, 8 npenaes*ses 9% 
ie eo 1875, oe 
- Southern; ie Sliced, good. 
Peaches, 1875, Peeled, new process... a 
1875, Peeled. fancy..............0.. aa @l5 


“4 
srecgpeceee see]? @13 





1873. Ga., Peeled, pri 

x pa — Peeled, thir t tog008”, --10 @i 
“26 By Peeled, POOF. ...cc6 ssbb 00 6 @8 
“a4 ee Halves, new process. 






= Unpeeled. 1875, Halves......s.«.- 
bia Unpeeled, 1875, Quarters... 
se Unpeeled, Quarters, Old.. 
Blackberries, 1575, prime............ 
Cherries, 1875, prime..... des 
Plums, 1875, State, per f....... 
1876, Southern, Len b. 
Raspberries, 1875, p: 
EGGS.—The market for Western has been extreme- 
ly depressed all the week. State Eggs are not arriv- 
ing freely and are relatively strong. Jersey Eggs are 
not plenty, and they are generally so fresh and nice 
that a few groces pay paces for them out of all pro- 
portion to the prices obtainable for Western or even 
State. Duck and Goose Eggs are very dull. Many 
receivers put the Duck Eges in at the same price as 












Hen’s Eggs. We quote 

Jersey, sin, al ne per hae ee ee et 
SE EME coccsss consenscsesssceus TB @l4 
Western, orime boot abi .- il GR 
Ww estern, fair marks...... 


rks 
Southern and Southwestern.. 
Canadian 
ee wecsee @li 
Goo: IM i8 40650965059 abo 0c s 9 Phe camuentnne 19 @21 
GREEN FRUITS.—Apples are dull. “Gooseberries 
are slow of sale. ewe a, are in large receipt 


vee el much lower. We quote 
App 

Roxbury Russet, choice, per ae ee ae +3 8@ 3% 
Russets, POO, PEFDD]..... . .ccccccccscoees 2 @ 30) 
Russets, poor to fair, per bbl............. 1 0@ 2 50 


Strawberries: 
Norfolk, seedling, per quart. .......... 


sounce 3a 6 
Maryland. seediing, per quart......... .. 4a 9 
Delaware, seealing, per quart..... dans 5@ 9 
Jersey, seedli we eee eee 1 A RR i@ Ww 
Hothouse Fruits, ete.: 
Grapes are lower. ‘Peaches are lower. 


Grapes, Black ~aneebeg Sk eae .10@ 12 

Peaches, per doz.. 

Nuts 

Peanuts are plenty, extremely quiet, and favor the 
buyer. 

Peanuts, Virginia, per bush,,........ oe eee 1 58@ 1 67 

Peanuts, Wilmington, per bush..... 

Peanuts, Tennessee, Red, per bush %@ 145 
GREEN VeGETABLES.—Florida Tomatves are 

poor and green. Bermuda are higher. Cucumbers 

are very plenty and lower. Asparagus is plenty and 

unchanged. Florida Green Corn has appeared, too 

poor to be sold. We quote: 













‘bomatoes, Florida, per crate................82 00@ 3 50 
Tomatoes, Bermuda, per box...., 9@ 1 00 
Green Peas, Jersey, per bbl.... .. 3 W@ 3 50 
Green Peas, Maryland, per bbl.. .2 Ne 30 
Green Peas, Marrowfat, per bbl. 158@ 20 
String Beans, Norfolk, per crate.. 75@ 1 
String pean Charleston, per crate 1@@ 1 2 
Cucumbers, Fiorida, per erate..... Da 


‘C ucumbers, Charleston, per crate. 
_— sragus, ‘Oys. Bay, ~yik a pune 





paragus, Jersey, p i@ 1 25 

B: = orfolk, per 00 punches OX 4 60 
Roubarb, per 100 bunches.... W0@ 2 00 
Lettuce, per bbl.. 10@16 
Turnips, Jersey, per 100 bunches 4 00.2 6 00 
- abbages, Norfo’ k, per bbl........ 1 dike 2 06 
Cabbages, Charleston, per bbl.. —@ 200 
Caulifiower, Norfolk, per doz.......... 3 _Z 50@ 2 2 
Onions, Bermuda, per crate.... ..........005 25@ 1 50 


POYATOBS—Prime Peachblow and Rose have 
been more active, on account of the light receipts. 
We see no change in Sweet. We quote: 
Bermuda, new, per bb seckgecnesccsg 8 GON OOD 
Charleston, new, prime, per bol... .... +M0@ 6 00 





Charieston, new, inferior....... ++» 3 00@ 4 00 
Early Rose, bulk, gS SR - 1 00@ 1 30 
Early Rose, in aouble-head bbis.. 1 37@ 1 62 
Peachbliow, bulk, per bbl.......... +» 125@ 1 37 
Nees in acuble-hesd bbis.... 1 0@ 1 
Prince Albert. bulk, pe ass 8si@ 112 
ce Albert, in double-head bbls 1®@1 
Inferior of anova: Minte, in bulk.. 50@ 
Peerless —— vie tg 1 
i) Ye Send 4 


ULIRY AND GAME I —Li 





Dressed Fowls 
coneang in any ‘quantity. 
tier an 





Fowls, geod to —- ase 
Fowls, fair to good 


Spring Chickens, 
Turkeys, good to prime. 
Turkeys, fair to good. 
Turkeys, frozen........... 


Wild Pigeons, Feathered, 











DRESSED POULTRY 





Spring Chickens, good to prime 
air good.. 


Wild Pigeons, Picked, ee -- a ; 


Wild Pigeons, stall-fed, per doz. ian 
Wild Sqnabs, por GGés, .4.. 5... c0vt wk, i. 


Live have consed. 2 a dull and declining market for 


the only kind 
-fed we Ae been plen- 


lower sr “7 meee ‘ge quo 


spring Chickens, Delam i ersey,¥ pair, 50@1 00 
Nebo} rhea Chl TE Somepebocnnee -o- AB 15 
‘owls, Western, # B...... —@ 18 
ORUEES IN Pinon son b'ececnn-enegn onkhps i@ 8 
Turkeys, Jersey, R BD... ,ececcece Re@ 13 
Turkeys, Western, # B........ l@ 1B 
Ducks. Jersey. per palr.........° a4 
1 75@2 50 





TIN xe 87 











per doz.. 





PRICES 


Granuiated.. 
Powaered...... 
Powcered, Extra 














Vermicell, I Tuas a 
Dom. —10 a—Il 
ss FRUIT, Ero. 
Peaches,2b® 
8 2225 
a350 
a210 
a125 
al 55 


530 a200 
a22 


219 
a3 








IDB. 0cc0 2 
Peas,2 ® doz 170 
Beans, 2 

 # doz..... 1% 
Lobster, 2 ® 


0 eters, “Pieri ip 

A "e doz 400 
oO con Queen, | 

R doz......- oe a-— 


a27%5 
a44 


at% 


e 1 0330 
CREAM OF TARTAR. 
Seed Gasity.. s—— 

od Quality = 
Seleats Eucekanee % a—35 














epeere. 3 i 









a —29 
——— = a—lbs 8 


Nor. Stri 
a—17'!Nor. White...— 12 a— 
a 
a 





CURRENT. 





Greceries and Provisions, 


BEEF 
Plain Mess, bbl., 10 50a1150 
Extra Mess.......12 al3 00 
Packet, Mess tce. 21 0. =o ais i 


ot iene 19 T5a— — 


all) Prime. Western. 21 00a21 25 
— 210% Primes Mess... 


+++-21 00421 75 











Cut Loaf. -...— 810%] Western steam 
RLV ERSIDE "REFINER an A! oe ose best? al2 

SUGARS. City steam, ics... 1 sa 
Riverside A, soft gr a. 9X Kettle rendered. a 
Riverside A, coarse **.. 9¥]No 1, tcs........ 

Riverside Extra C.. 9%] Refined ......... m1 ait 
Riverside Cal. ‘Cream C. 9%|HAMS. 

Riverside Cal. Golden.. 8% ac sosesecesss.le al3 
Marigoid Yellow........ 8% y Sali Se nagee., a= 
MOLASSES—vUTY: Sc#gl SHOULDERS: 

O.. new.... a—64 jPickled............. Sia 8X 
Porto Rico. N.—45 a—ts |Dry Salted......... a 8% 
English Is.,N.—43 a—47 Bacon, Dry Sait’d. n all 
Muscovado....—40 FISH. 

JPS. ew Faqtl500 9a 725 
Beccseseccee Ot &— 58 Scaie, 

Siiver Drips...—— a—48 Pe pee --.4300 a 450 
Golden “ ...— a—46 !Pickled Cod, 

Beehive.......<— ——- a 650 

—— 

ssuead a— 28 

THAS Dorr: ies a— 20 

) Hyson.—30 oo 

WOR dg eo egees ay. —: § 

y No.3 Large.n.950 ald 50 
INo. 3 Med. i109 al200 
Salmon. pic., 
‘_¥ bbi,new..18u0 22000 
‘Herring, spt, _ 
lero. --40 a 
iHe 3 
i # box.......— 23 a 30 
ea as No. 
1,8 box...—1b a—18 
aK ‘SALT—Durr : al2 cts. F 
oe ais Puree f islana, 
i ® busn....—— a—25 
a ipa ald Pr a 8 fine 2 50 a—— 
to 1,.Muse’l.. ““— @16 |Verdins......200 a—— 
“ Londoni. “— a15 10n a 
!* Seeaiess. “ none j fine......... a 260 
Eu Vaiencia.— a— 104\Table Salt in bye. 
¢ NUS, ...—— A— 7%, F doz...... 110 al 
in email tags, 
in in S pel... 7 a-- 
46 iixs—i5 a—l7 sma ts, 
Sardines =I xa 01 in i. » bbr.. iS 





i Pe a . 





8 — . 30 
Castile, imported. \ 


re) 
Castile, domestic. 9 a 9% 
Family....... 6 


> al9 
Pale 





‘arartin oo 
ae = tine ‘sup’ T..2 
ordinary. Tasai9 


Tallow. esvescccekh 
RiCE—Dvrty: aor b 
a fair 


BE noon fair a. * 
rim 





aye 


Starch, ‘Taundy.. 
Starch.Pat.Gloss Pe 
Starch. Corn..... 


Flour 9 one. 








JOUR. 2 Milwauk,120 a 121 
hay Alx..& Ne. 1 Chicago. 13 a12 
Geotown 57 aS 7 [No hati @ 117 
Ext.&Fam. No ‘ -.107 a 103 
St. Louls....-.625 a 910 Winter Red... is a 138 
Ind., Ohio, Amber Mich.. a 140 
and Mich. $550 a6 40 | White Mich... 13 alto 
Amber.... e \S Minn.... 125 a 123 
Minn. extra...500 a7 N. 
* New Pro- ‘No Grade........ 51 a52 
----590 81000 [Steam......00°301. 55Xa 57 
Extra State....490 8520 '!Low Mixed...,.. 61 oe 
tate & Wes Ungraded ........ _ 
Supers ceases 410 2440 !Mixed.....0200001 Ka 59% 
2 200029) 8385 'Southerh Yeliow.63 a 64% 
sour Klour-....475 #600 
Rye Flour.-.. 49) %5 2 Se | PR et Re . nominal. 
RN MEAL | See — a 3ik 
Brandywine..—— % 34) ino: 1, White...... 418 4 4844 
eal... 575 &725 [Reictea EE 8 
T. ee 135 035% 4, 
No.1 Miiwauk.129 a 130% We: ..33 9 Of 
Wool. Hides, Furs. Skins. 
wocu. ‘HORNS—Doty: 
A.sax. F’e®B.—60 a—7 (Ox.B.A.& RB... 300 a ~~ 
A.F.B. ————= a—60 {Am “xn 8 1200 
A.4&¥% Merino—23 a—3s [FURS A SKINS—Un- 
Bap. a oark Co. = dressed, of ali 
A.C oe omens * currenc c 
No.1 Pulled...—25 a—30 a. 
Sup. Pulled...—s a—4) “ North#?D.1 50> a 300 
Vaip. Unwasn.:.19 a—20 “ Southern.-W a—75 
Texas fine,...-—22 a—27 “ Western..150 a—— 
Texas coarse..—18 a— it hs Poet | 21200 
A.Cord’s W. “ Western..6 a 800 
B. 1. Washed..c25 a—isi |RedFoxNorth.150 a 200 
yrna Unw..3) a—18 n.Soth—25 a— 3d 
GAL EP ECUD. { 9; wo | Noth iO aie 
. 8p’ oF orth..... a 
gt | ma Mink, North’n 200 a a 
Cat 8.U, e estern. a 
um....§ 2% ®-%4 lMarten, North2 S100 
Cal. 8.C.anWw.{ 49 a—2 |@oat Curacoa— % a—— 
common.... “ Tamp.gid®#Bis a—— 
on 8.C.unW.? 35 933 Doct, Sal. = 
oniuiieh uan..— —- 
HIDES—Dortyr: Kree. 
R.G.&B. Ayres 
Gn. Sit.Co..— 9 a—-— -—50 a 
Do.do.er, ar a9 2 aT 


Wolf, large... 
Wolf smal 


rown.. 100 a6 
LearHelporr: 








Do. green.....— 13Ka— 
renee, 8 
CitySlaugnter— 9a— 


OOK. lig &- 2540~ 36 
Heml'b-heavy—3 *a—29 
Heml’ck, dam—19 a—2%6 





Drugs and Dyes. 


























Alcohol....... 216 a 218 gata) eT il 10Ka—11 

Aloes. # B...—24a—13 “at Dee. he 

Aloessoc'tri’e— 35 2-60 po ae a— 38 

Alum..........— 24a— — Duten, 

Antvreg. gid.—13ca— 18% Old.... ....— 64a 

Argols ref.zld— 27 Ka— 31 |waader. French 

Arsenic vow'r.g. 3 a— 34] gold.........— 4 B= 5 
ssafoetida...—12 a—15 Manna, small 

Bais’m Uapivi...66 a—68 ake........ 40 a—45 
alsam Tolu. 165 @175 !Manna, large 

Bal. iegpersald— a lly - e. + see a110 
ark a whe ih — Gr utgalis, . 

i kaye a— 60 Aleppo goid—— a—16 
j-carbsoda class 75a—6 00 Berg..gid 425 a 450 
sorax.renned— 11a—12 {Oil Cassia, gid % @ 100 
rimst’ne.rol—3 a— 3%/Oi) Lemon.gids 25 & 337 
srimst’ne.fior— 4 a—— /Oil Pepperm’t, 
rim e#t’n.gd3450 43350 in glase..... 400 a—— 

mphbor.ret.—— a—37 /Uil Vitriot. 
Cantharides.. 125 a—— : a o 1% 
Car.A’mon’agld 134a—— |Opium 5 
Cardamoms..—— a 132% Osi. Acta #eaU<a - Wx 
Castor Oil in p’d bro putes Paospnorus. - % 
-gold...... tash..—27 4a—2 
ChamomileFi.— 19 a—40 eksilvergld ~—62%a— 70 
tC) babes Coi-— —55 a 175 





Saco, vid,gd.— — a 6 
Sao Nacgld.— — a—ll 





a -Mex.gd.— 43 a—45 Sal Soda, Gold 131%a-— 
Covperas.Am— 75 a—1 0 a Ula. Hon. 
Cream ar.gd.— 34 ig in bd, gd....— 34 a- — 
Cubebs,H.l..g.— 8\%a— 9 rsailla, Mex., 
Cuteh.goid...— 6¥a— 7 di. cess Lka— 2 
Epsom saits..—— a— 2)Senna, E.I....—10 a—1 
Gamboge, #id.—57 a— 59 nna, Alex..— 16 . 
Gum Arab Shellac, gold.— 40 a— 53 
s'tscur .....~13%a—15 |Sodaash80#cgd200 0250 
Gum Arab Sulph. Quin. 215 a 220 
peneyee -—16 a—50 !Tart.Acid.gd....4248 — 
Gum Benzoin—50 a—60 |Verdigris.gid.— 27 a— 2 
Gum Myrrh, Vitriol. Blue.— $3 a— 8% 
4 BRERA ETS _ a-— INDIGO—DUTY: FREE. 
Gum Myrrh, Bengal, Ba gidl & a 13 
Baterces -— 36 a—37 ee. cur y—-w a— 
Gum Trag.,st.— 20 a4 Manilla — a 


Gum Trag..fi.¢d.55 a 
Hyd.Pota-Am— — a 240 
Ipecacuanna, 

azil, gold. —— a— 98 





Guatemala,gd - 92a 1% 


jeans — a 


“ Metals 


TRON—Dotr: Bars si@iis 
#b; R.R.70e #100 b; 
er and Plate, 1 
Band, Hoop, an 


ton; aa 3c. # 


Eng. Ka: ton. 
goidin bnd$4600 24200 
mer. Rail ® ton, 
currency... 4000 24500 


Scotch. # ton. 29 50a 30 00 
Pig, American.. 20 - 2 00 
Bar, Kng., Am. — 

Bar. Sw. ass. g. 100 00a — -— 
Sheet. Russia, @ 


‘sheathing, oid— 2 


le Pig and 
5c. and Sheathing 


:. oe 
1,| Am’can Ingot— 2U0#a— 21 
14@1Xc. # BD; Pig $F] 


ao new 
(suits Db... — 





Bo — 26 

TIN (ZiNN)—DUTY | Pig, 
Bars, and Blok free. 

; Plates and Sheets 1L® 


er ct. ad val. 


’ 
weceee a 18% 
Straits, gold. _ a 
English, gold. —l7%a— 18% 


-,Com., — 4%|Plates 1.C.ch 700 a7 20 
N Ss. Darr: Cai, 1;|Plates.1C... 60) a& 625 
Wrought,2; Horseshoe,|SPELTER--(ziN N)}- DUTY 
5cents # Bb. In Pigs, Bars, and Plates 
Cut, Waatua% mb — a 310 150 per 100 bs. wis 
sda ¢ wo a 33d |Plates, gold... — @ (2% 
tdaid .. — adw dom.. 775 a 800 
Clincnh.........—— 8385 |ZINC—Dory. In Pigs,B 
HO'l—DorTy: 2Xc. # D. $1 50 #100 Ps.; Sheets 
a & Pk (c) * dD. 
at Ree a—— |In Sheets gld.—— a— 
ean comp. (c) 
# D..........- 10%a— 
Oils. Naval Stores. Etc. 


OIL—Dvcty: Palm 10,Olive 
$2.59, Linseed, Flaxseed, 
%s b to gal. 30 "et. Sperm 
¢ oreign fisheries) and 

Vhale or other fish (for- 
eign), 20 # cent. ad yr 

Olive, # pox.. 435 a4 

ve me.#g7aili18 ail 7 

Paim.# D. ... - 84a— 9 

Linseea. City. 
gal .......7°55 an 56 





Kerosene fang ‘>, 

Thiast ake 
in ob. cakes, 
ton, cur...—— a4050 


= — 
UTY: Free. 


Sund 
FEATHERS—Doty: = 
Prime West'n— 56 a—is 
FLAX—DvuTy: #$0@40 # 


Navi urpentine, “aes 
ntine S. 
oe ; , camer kind@e0 ct? 
Turpen. Sft.N. 
# BD 
tar Wiimine- 
Tart # bbl NC 225 
Pitch........-. 199 
Pack 180 
_ 1g a 210 
— 3ika— 33 


Ref. 40cta 


(sh’ oa order)—— a—14% 
Retined,S. P.W.. 
noes lots)..— 174 a@— 19% 
Nap tha, ref., 9 
73 grav)..— 8xa— 9 
ries. 
HOPS—DUTY¥: — RD 


‘Yrop 1875...... soae8 
‘ OP gid. sédbbse008 © alu 


si nas 4 a6 





ton 
~~ ‘th Riv.#B—1 a—— 
EMP—DvtTyY: Russia 
Manilla $25; Jute 
ine $25; Sun and Sisal| 


Rus.act. wt *n 2.200 00a ge ~ 


Sisal, ZOId......— 44a 
Manilla. # f. 


N. * reagent Wa— 75 
Retau Lo) 





Old 
GONPOWDER beTY: 
cts # b and W ¥# ct. ad 
Binsting, # BD 
Bis cncccseccce ~ “SOP 
Shi ——a 340 
itis 


——a 540 
Bis Dory, Ténsced 


“ot, Cc 
ry $1 TY bash. of 56s. 
a Grass Seed 3 # Ct, 





-.19000 20000 ord 


Tr, @D.... ——a— 15% 
lymothy. ¥bu2z70 a 2% 


t8....—-—a—-— |Flax.Am.rougn 1508 160 


“ Canary...650 a 650 





H. K. & F. B. THURBER & CO., 


IMPORTERS, a 


COMMISSION 


ae GROCERS, 


MERCHANTS, 


West Broadway, Reade, and Hiidson Sts., 
NEW YORK. 


We dothe largest Wholesale Grocery business in 
the United States, and in connection therewith a con- 
siderable Produce Commission business, our saies being 
made direct to retail Grocers (not to Jobbers and Ship- 


pers). 
of Butter and other produ 


We are enabled to get the full market value 


ce consigned to us. 





PERFECTION IN COOKING 


accomplished by the most inexperienced by the use of 


Knickerbocker 


It stands without a rival 


Baking Powder. 


and has proven itself to be 


THE BEST BAKING POWDER 


yet offered. Itisno trouble to use it. 


Free from all 


objectionable ingredients and is absolutely Full 


Weight. 


WM. J. 


STITT & CO., 
156 Chambers Street, N. Y- 





GREAT REDUCTION. 


TEAS AND COFFEES 


At Wholesale Prices. 
Increased Facilities te Club Organizers 
Send fer New Price-' 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA (Og 
(P.-0.Box 6643.) $1 and 33 VESEY S8T., NewYork 
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Young and Old. 


DADDY-LONG-LEGS. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 





DappY-LonG-LEGs comes to join the talk ; 
For a social gentleman is he. 

Where are folks and talking, there his walk 
Constitutional is sure to be. 


Daddy-Long-Legs joys in human cheer. 
Sugar lacks he not, nor bread, nor cream 5 

But when tea-bells tinkle loud and clear, 
There, inevitably, like a dream, 


Like a vagrant vision speeding by, 
O’er the viands racing to and fro, 
His attenuated form we spy, 
% Darting everywhere—now high, now low— 


Dipping his long, airy legs, with grace, 
Jn the butter-dish or salad-bowl ; 
Compassing in single second’s space 
Us, from crown of head to heel of sole. 


Wherefore come you, Daddy? Whence or 
why? 
Man has done but little for your good ; 
Always jeers your lean form, glancing by, 
Or speaks idly of your brotherhood. 


Why should voices or should feasts attract 
You, who share nor repartee nor food ? 

You, who win no praise for worthy acts, 
Only in your absence voted good ? 


Were you once a human thing, as we? 

Did you sit on ‘‘stoops’’ and smoke and chat? 
Did you join the family at tea ? 

Help yourself to butter and all that ? 


Was it thus you learned to love the race, 
Which so oddly you affect to-day ? 

Daddy, check a while your frantic pace; 
Deign to answer, Daddy—Daddy, say. 


Vain! The Daddy-Long-Legs flitteth past, 
Like a spider-web, endowed with “go.” 

All we know is. he was here, is past; 
Whence or whither we shall never know. 





AUNT CHARITY. 


BY MRS. 8S. E. DOWD. 





I REMEMBER distinctly how I rang for the 
cook as | was planning our first dinner in 
our own house. The bell gave a very un- 
certain sound, {’m sure, and my heart sank 
within me as Aunt Charity waddled across 
the yard from the kitchen. So short was 
she and so very broad that I don’t believe 
Capt. Speke’s African aequaintances were 
more unwieldy. And she was so exceed- 
ingly ugly! I never saw rival. The 
idea of managing such a cook! The result 
was that she managed me from that day 
forth, and my dread of housekeeping van- 
ished utterly. Among strangers, and often 
lonely and sad, this poor, ignorant old slave 
became one of my greatest comforts. 

She had belonged all her life to a Colonel 
Sharp, and for several years had hired her 
time of him, till her savings amounted to 
no inconsiderable sum. She was a capital 
cook, and whenever a circus or other festal 
day came Aunt Charity’s stand of eatables 
was sure to attract the hungry crowd. Muf- 
fins, waffles, and corn-bread that Aunt 
Charity concocted were things to be remem- 
bered long among one’s creature comforts. 

For along time Aunt Charity seemed to 
regard me with extreme interest. Only by 
stolen, swift glances did her close scrutiny 
manifest itself. But one night, when the 
Doctor had been called to take a long coun- 
try ride, the mystery was solved. 

I was alone in the house, and just at dusk 
I saw Aunt Charity coming across from the 
kitchen. The good soul plumped herself 
down on the floor, as was her constant 
habit, and remarked: 

‘I knows you’s lonely, Missus, wid Mars 
Douglas gone off; so I’s done come to talk 
a little.” 

After a few minutes she was silent. Then 
she seemed to gather courage for something 
very important. After looking all about, 
she lowered her voice to a whisper and said: 

“‘Missus, I just want to ax ye one ques- 
tion. How big is de Norf?” 

“It's a pretty big place, Aunt Charity,” 
said I. ‘*It holds"a great many people.” 

“Dey tell me,” she said, after a pause, 
and, counting off the words on her fingers, 
“dey—tell—me—de Norf—is just—one— 
mile—square! Dey say—dere’s—wide— 
deep—water all around—and dat brack 
folks—always get drowned—fore dey get 
dar.” She drew a long breath and went on: 
“Now, Miss Ansie, is—dat—go? ” 

“T don’t believe it is,” Lreplied; ‘or, at 
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any rate, I didn’t see the water when I came 
down here.” 

She was still again for a long time, evi- 
dently pondering my answer. At last’ she 
ventured another question, 

“‘Now, Miss Ansie, I want to ax you one 
thing.” And, again peering anxiously 
around, she dropped her voice to the low- 
est whisper, and said: ‘‘ Did you ever hear 
about the underground railroad?” 

I was silent in my turn. Why should I 
raise vain hopes in this poor old soul? 
Icould not help her to the free life for 
which she must be secretly longing. She 
was too valuable to be spared by such a 
man as her master. We were known as 
anti-slavery people and counted dangerous 
among the blacks. So I made sorrowful 
answer to my eager questioner. 

‘* Yes, I have heard of it, Aunt Charity; 
but there are a great many accidents on 
that rgd, and I’'fm afraid that you wouldn’t 
be safe on it.” 

Aunt Charity’s face was resting on her 
hand-clasped knees, and I could not see 
how she took my words. After a while I 
said: ‘‘Is it hard to be a slave, Auntie?” 

The gates were down at this, and the 
long-smothered tale of her wrongs poured 
out in words more touchingly eloquent 
than I have ever heard from other lips. All 
the shame and wrong of it were vividly set 
forth by this poor, uncultured woman, who, 
I fancigd, had never felt her shackles, but 
was aS happy as a long June day. What 
could“f say to comfort her? Words of 
mine did not come very steadily, after her 
pathetic ‘‘I knows I’s drefful homely ole 
brack Nigger; but my principles is white, 
Miss Ansie.” 

Encouraged by my sympathy, a final ques- 
tion came. 

‘Miss Ansie, how is it? My ole Missus 
say de white folks go to one Hebben; and de 
Niggers shoved off in one corner, like dey 
have no business dar—not fit to come near 
white folks, she says. Is dat so, do you 
*spect ?” 

“No, Aunt Charity,” said I. ‘I think 
that there is only one Heaven for us all. I 
expect to see you there, and I expect your 
face will be as white as mine. God loves 
all his children, the black as well as the 
white, and I don’t think he loves one any 
better than another.” 

The tears were streaming down her 
cheeks, and, grasping my band, she poured 
forth her words of gratitude: ‘‘I’ll never 
forget dis good thing, Miss Ansie. Oh! how 
I thank’ you for your good words.” 

Aunt Charity was tenfold more my serv- 
ant, my devoted servant after this. No 
toil was too great for her, nor service too 
humble, And yet, with all her devotion to 
me, there were some longings which I never 
heard, and which only accident revealed to 
me. 

A new boy came into our employ that 
fall—a bright boy, but rather sullen, we 
thought, and somehow capable of attract- 
ing all the Negroes about the place. We 
felt a little doubtful about his influence; 
and yet.could find nothing tangible to base 
complaint upon. 

I was sitting at the window at ten 
o’clock one night, waiting my husband’s 
return from a plantation, when I noticed a 
little ray of light from Aunt Charity’s win- 
dow. I softly walked over to the kitchen, 
where a most surprising scene met my 
gaze. Aunt Charity’s table was surrounded 
by men and boys, andin the midst was 
‘that Harry” teaching them to read. 
Bending over their torn books and bits of 
paper, the hum of study waxed loud and 
louder. Then Aunt Charity’s ponderous 
forefinger would be raised, and she would 
‘‘sh-sh-sh” all around the circle till silence 
was restored. I went back to my room, 
and before long I heard the sound of Bar- 
onet’s hoofs on the frozen ground. Gallop- 
ing up to the gate, the Doctor called repeat- 
edly for Harry; but no Harry appeared. A 
little prévoked, he rapped on the kitchen 
door, and a very sleepy Harry seemed to 
reply from out of the depths of his first 
nap. 

“Doctor,” said I, as he came to the door, 
I wish you'd go over to the kitchen and see 


who is there.” 


Returning in a minute or two, he reported 
that no one‘was there except Aunt Charity. 
The light disappeared at the first sound 
of the Doctor’s coming, and that roomful 





of people vanished in a twinkling. Many 
a dark night after this we saw the same 
little ray of light, and, though against the 
law of the state, we did not feel called 
upon to interfere. : 

One of the funniest things I renifember 
about Aunt Charity was her mother’s fune- 
ral. I knew that her mother had been dead 
for some years, and I was quite startled 
when she said, one day: ‘‘ Miss Ansie, I 
want to ask you one favor. I want to have 
my mother’s funril. Yes, I want a funril.” 

She told me that a man had come from 
the plantation where the mother died, and 
had brought her chest—a legacy that seemed 
to fill her full of satisfaction as she told 
over its treasures. 

‘“‘T want you to sell me some things. I’ve 
got money, ye know; and won't I get a din- 
ner! Chickens raw, chickens briled—every- 
thing good I’ll have.” 

I objected to selling her anything, though 
she protested for some time; and when I 
offered her a table-cloth and dishes Aunt 
Charity’s highest ambition seemed about to 
be fulfilled in her ‘‘set-down dinner.” But 
before I talked it over with the Doctor*I 
was afraid I had been hasty in giving per- 
mission. Slaveholders made no secret of 
their dislike to us and only waited occasion 
todo us harm. But Aunt Charity promised 
over and over again that everything should 
be ‘‘ as civil as white folks.” 

‘‘Don’t worry,” said the Doctor. ‘Let 
the poor things have their ‘set-down din- 
ner.’” 

When the important day arrived, the poor 
orphan arrayed herself in a rusty black 
dress found in her chest. The mother 
was slender, while Aunt Charity’s pro- 
portions were aldermanic. Fortunately, 
the waist was loose; but alas! for the 
length. It reached but a little way be- 
low the knee, leaving to view a generous 
display of white stocking. From the same 
source she obtained a mammoth black bon- 
net, a pair of green glasses, a string of red 
beads, and a wide linen collar. Thus 
gorgeously attired, she slowly walked to 
church, ‘‘the observed of all observers,” 
and vastly more of a marvel to her friends 
than the belle of to-day in her wonderful 
Parisian costumes. 

She returned from the service leaning 
upon the arm of her minister, who carefully 
held above her dooping head his magnificent 
blue umbrellar. Their steps were slow and 
solemn. Aunt Charity’s face was hidden in 
a many-colored handkerchief; but just as 
she passed the verandah, at the head of her 
seven guests, I saw that she left one eye 
free—to judge, evidently, what effect all 
this pomp and pageantry was having upon 
me. When the party reached the kitchen, 
our mourner doffed her trappings and set 
about her dinner. Bursts of laughter came 
to my ears more than once, terminated sud- 
denly by some fervent hymn, showing 
plainly that the hostess was doing her best 
to be ‘‘ civil.” 

At our dinner-hour she made her appear- 
ance with an immense tray heaped with 
dainties, and, setting it carefully down, 
exclaimed: 

‘* Dar! 
stuff youselves till you bust!” 


At the end of two years we removed to 
New Orleans; and gladly@vould we have 
taken Aunt Charity with us, but she was 
too valuable a chattel to be parted with. 
Long and sore were her lamentations; and 
when the morning of departure came poor 
old Auntie followed our carriage two miles, 
weeping all the way, and parting from us 
at last with protestations of affection too 
extravagant to be reproduced. 

In packing our goods, Aunt Charity saw 
a bedspread with which she was totally 
enraptured, and coveted it so strongly that 
I wanted to give it to her. She would not 
take it as a gift; but preferred to buy it. 
(I sometimes wish that all white people had 
a tithe of Aunt Charity’s independence and 
principle.) Her savings were all in her 
master’s hands, however, and she said it 
would be six months before she could pay 
me, to which I agreed; and I could not 
have felt surer of payment if I had held 
Astor’s note of hand. My husband teased 
me not a little about it; but he did not 
know the honest Negro as well as I. 

We had been in New Orleans several 
months, when the Doctor brought me a let- 
ter and begged to know the name of my 


You and Mars Doctor, you jest. 
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new correspondent. I wondered, too, as I 
took the blurred envelope; but in it was the 
money and a few blotted words. I regret 
that I have lost that letter, which doubtless 
cost Aunt Charity time and pains incredi- 
ble tous. Translated and correctly spelled, 
it was this: ‘‘Miss Ansy, here’s* your 
money. My principles is white, if my skin 
is black.” 

It is more than twenty years since I saw 
Aunt Charity, and of her further life I 
never knew. Doubtless ‘‘she has laid 
down her cross and gone home,” fathom- 
ing for herself the mysteries over which 
she pondered while in the flesh. When I 
heard the Jubilee Singers, not long since, in 
the same wild, sweet melodies that I had 
often heard from her lips, those long-ago 
Southern years came back to me afresh; 
and I wept some happy tears for the yearn- 
ing slaves that I had known, and tears of 
grateful remembrance for dear old Aunt 
Charity. 





FLYAWAY. 





BY MARY P. THACHER. 





Fryaway had spent all her little life, be- 
fore she came to live with us, in the open 
air and sunshine. She had scampered 
about all day in the oak groves that sur- 
round the mountain farm where she was 
born. And, though she was gentle and 
affectionate, she was as full of freaks and 
frolics as the mountain breezes. 

Now, though our pet may have watched 
the noisy brooks rush down the hillsides, 
she had never seen any water so calm that 
it would reflect her bright little face; so 
she took a great fancy to the fountain on 
our lawn, and’ loved to sit on the granite 
edge of the lower basin and look down into 
the clear water. At first we thought her 
very vain; but we soon found that she was 
only puzzled. Sometimes she was fright- 
ened at the strange face she saw looking up 
at her, and would start back. Or she 
would shyly paw the water, as if trying,to 
touch that wonderful pussy who lived with 
the speckled trout and darting minnows 
instead of playing about on the grass and 
catching flies for lunch. For didn’t I tell 
you that Flyaway was a kitten? 

One day two doves flew to the fountain 
and perched on the upper basin. It was a 
very dry summer, and birds often came a 
long way to dip their beaks in the running 
water. Sometimes a little green-and-gold 
humming-bird would take a sip with his 
long bill while on the wing. Flyaway 
crouched on the lawn, her eyes fixed on the 
beautiful doves, and her tail moving to and 
fro, getting ready for a spring. Meantime 
a brown mouse trotted quietly down the 
walk behind the excited kitten. Then silly 
Flyaway made a leap, and the doves flew 
away. But a sudden loud splash was 
heard, and a minute after Kitty scrambled 
out of the water, looking very wet and very 
yauch ashamed. 

I dare say Flyaway caught little birds 
sometimes, though we tried to prevent it. 
But not far from our house lived a gentle- 
mar. who went out with his son every 
morning in the early summer to shoot 
robins and other song-birds. Then the 
poor little things were broiled for break- 
fast. Another of our neighbors shot bright- 
winged birds, and gave them or their 
feathers to his sisters and friends to wear 
in their hats. And we felt so indignant 
with these cruel people that we could not 
find it in our hearts to be very hard upon 
poor, ignorant Flyaway. 

You have seen little boys climb up onto 
some high step or box, just for the fun of 
jumping off. Well, Flyaway was very fond 
of running up the back stairs, and then 
leaping from one of the chamber windows 
into the garden. The first time I saw her 
do this I thought she would kill herself or, 


at least, break her leg. But no; the nextg 


moment she was looking saucily down 
from the branch of an elm tree. 

Once, when we were at dinner, we heard 
the sound of the piano. I rushed-to the 
parlor, and saw Flyaway walking lightly 
over the keys, occasionally pressing one, 
and never making a false note. 

This mischievous Puss was so lively and 
quick in her motions that it seemed as if 
she were in all places at once; and her man- 
ners were not always what one might ex 
pect from such a graceful little thing. It 
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was not a bit of use for the boys and girls 
to play croquet; for Pussy insisted on play- 
ing, too, and rolled the balls where nobody 
could find them. When Patrick went into 
the garden to weed, Flyaway was there be- 
fore him, and-delighted to spring at the hoe 
and scatter the weeds right and left. When 
Mamma gathered flowers, the little elf 
snatched them out of her hands; and when 
the children picked currants Flyaway was 
sure to startle them by jumping out of the 
bushes. Little Frank insisted upon it that 
he had seen her eat currants; which was al- 
most too much to believe, except, indeed, 
of a fairy cat. For the children, who had 
been reading fairy tales, ‘‘made believe ” 
that Flyaway was no common cat, but 
some enchanted princess. But I fancy an 
unhappy princess who was condemned to 
live in the form of a cat would be apt to 
mope in a corner, instead of bubbling over 
with fun, like our frisky Flyaway. 

One cold day I went into the hen-house, 
to look for eggs, and was a little startled 
and a good deal amused to see Pussy’s wise 
face looking down at me from one of the 
highest nests. She was very fond of hiding 
herself behind fences and boxes, and sud- 
denly springing out, to scare the sober old 
hens out of their wits. But, though she did 
love dearly to tease, Flyaway was yet on 
good terms with the forgiving hens and 
chickens, and it was a pretty sight to see 
them eating peacefully together. 

One of her funniest tricks was the little 
game she carried on every night with the 
cow. When Mooly came home she always 
found a pile of hay in the yard ready for 
her to eat while she was milked. Flyaway 
used to bury herself in the hay before 
Mooly appeared. When the cow began to 
eat, up jumped Kitty and pulled the hay out 
of her mouth. 

She really seemed to understand what 
was said and to take an interest in all that 
happened. One evening the horse got en- 
tangled in his rope, and fell down in the 
stall, with his legs all twisted together. Pat- 
rick came running in for help; but before 
any one could get there Flyaway was on the 
spot, examining the case with an air of 
great concern. But, though she was on 
such intimate terms with other animals, 
she was jealous of all cats. At the sight 
of a wee kitten, who once wandered into 
the yard, our charming Flyaway was at 
once transformed into a small fury; and 
when Frankie took the kitten in his arms 
the naughty cat growled so fiercely that we 
hastened to put the little stranger out of 
sight. Now Flyaway is more sedate, for 
she has kittens of herown. But, though 
they inherit her love for fun, they are not 
as bright and interesting as their mother 
was, and the children never even dream of 
their being enchanted. 














. Selections, 


GERMAN CRADLE SONG. 





SLEEP, heart-loved baby ! my darling art thou; 
Close quick thy little blue eye-peeps now 

All around quiet and still as the night ; 

Sleep, and I’ll watch till thou wakest so bright. 


Angels from Heaven, as lovely as thou, 

Float round thy cradle and smile on thee now. 
Later, ’tis true, yes, they'll hover still near, 
Only to dry from thine eye the sad tear. 


Just now, my lambkin, is golden the day ; 
Later, ah! later, twill not be so gay ; 

When sorrows at first thy cradle surround, 
Then, darling baby, thou’lt not sleep so sound. 


Sleep, heart-loved baby! although comes the 
night, 
Mother will sit near thy cradle in sight ; 
Be it so early, or be it so late, 
Mother-love, darling, still watches thy fate. 
—The Churchman. 





BAILLY. 





BAILLy was undoubtedly one of the most 
®interesting figures of the first French Rev 

olution. A moderate man of the best in- 
tentions, but who allowed himself to be 
swayed by a variety of influences. M. 
Nourisson, who has just published his life, 
styles him the ancestor of the Conservative 
Republicans of to-day, a virtuous and: well- 
meaning Revolutionist. We gather from 
this biography that Bailly, being of the citi- 
zen Class, received an education far superior 
to his condition. His father, a painter of 
no merit, looked after the king’s pictures 
and, by royal favor, lodged in the Louvre. 
For 150 years the Bailly family had held this 
honorable and lucrative office. Bailly him- 
self, before becoming a savant, had dabbled 


THE INDEPENDENT 


in poetry, and had even produced a couple of 
tragedies in verse; and this fact leads M. 
Nourisson to remark that nearly all the men 
prominently mixed up in the Revolution 
had in their early youth written for the 
stage. Hence it was that in the Assembly, 
on themscaffold, and elsewhere so many 
mots d effets were pronounced. And, in 
fact, Mirabeau, when he died, said: ‘‘I 
carry in my heart the death-dirge of the 
French monarchy.” ‘‘ No weakness!” 
ejaculated Danton, as he bared his neck to 
the guillotine. Andrew Chenier tapped his 
forehead, murmuring: ‘And yet I had 
something there.” Bailly, accused of 
trembling on his way to the place of exe- 
cution, said: ‘‘ My friend, it is with cold.” 
Robespiere alone died in gloomy silence. 
Men of this dramatic turn must be danger- 
ous to governments, for M. Nourisson re- 
marks that the Revolution was accom- 
plished by men full of Shakespeare. Bailly 
soon turned from poetry to the exact 
sciences; but neither mathematics, astrono- 
my, nor Newtonian theories saved him from 
the inevitable. After the fashion of Fon- 
tenelle, he treated the severest subjects in 
alight and agreeable manner. He corre- 
sponded with Buffon and Voltaire and kept 
up ‘“‘a regular commerce of philosophical 
gallantry” with d’Alembert. He became a 
member of the Royal Society of London 
and of nearly all the academies of Europe. 
He had a comfortable fortune, and, while 
keeping his apartments in the Louvre, lived 
in a country house at Chaillot, where he 
made the acquaintance of Franklin, who 
was staying with Mdme. Helvetius. We 
have an account of the first meeting of the 
two savants: ‘‘Good morning, M. Franklin. 
How do you do?” said Bailly. ‘‘ Very 
well, sir,” was the reply. Then there was 
established between them a silence which 
lasted for two hours, during which Bailly 
took snuff and Franklin did not. The pair 
afterward got on better. 


M. Nourisson tells us how Bailly got into 
that political whirlpool which eventually 
swept him away. He attended a meeting in 
his district, and was named an elector, then 
first secretary, the second secretary being 
the celebrated Dr. Guillotin. Bailly 
owed his success to the manner in 
which he had written about hospitals and 
the poor. From elector he soon became 
deputy; and it is interesting to remark how 
quickly popularity got into his head and 
how clear-sighted was his wife, who did 
what she could to keep him out of politics. 
Bailly was named deputy and went to Ver- 
sailles. He was nominated leader of the 
Commons, and in this capacity presided at 
the oath taken in the Tennis Court, when 
the tiers-ctat declared that wherever its 
members should unite there should be the 
National Assembly. Bailly appears to have 
exhibited a childish delight in dwelling on 
his own importance. But this was in a 
measure pardonable, for he was deluged 
with flattery and his position might well 
have turned a steadier brain. Bertrand 
Barére (the ‘‘ Anacreon of the guillotine,” 
as Macaulay has christened him) wrote that 
it was ‘‘a unique event for a member of the 
Commons to preside over a prince of the 
Church, prelates, a prince of the blood,” 
etc.; and Bailly carefully noted these re- 
marks in bis memoirs. The French Acade- 
my hastened to congratulate the President 
of the Chamber by the voice of Marmontel, 
who said it was honored ‘‘to count among 
its members an Aristides whom people 
would never be weary of calling Just.” The 
municipality of Bordeaux demanded his 
portrait. Bailly had a fine opportunity for 
becoming a second Hampden, and hor a 
while he occupied a position similar to 
that of our great commoner. Flattery, 
however, turned Bailly’s head; and, to 
retain his position, he became a flatterer in 
his turn. Did the people force their way 
into the Hétel de Ville, he urged that he 
and his colleagues had received their power 
from the people. When the French Guard 
placed itself at the disposal of the electors, 
Bailly declared it had ‘‘performed an act 
of civic courage.” When soldiers deserted, 
he said ‘“‘nothing was now to be feared 
from the army.” When De Launay and 
Flesselles were assassinated in the most 
barbarous manner, the maire of Paris 
could only exclaim: ‘‘ Perhaps they had 
deceived the people!” Bailly had like ex- 
cuses to find in favor of the sanguinary 
rabble which stormed the Tuileries and 
slew the Swiss Guard, and he extenuated 
the terrible massacres in the prisons and the 
death of the king. For two years his pop- 
ularity lasted, and, preceded by outriders 
in gorgeous livery, he drove about in a 
gilded coach, but not with Mdme. Bailly at 
his side. While ‘‘ Roland the Just, with 
ribbons in his shoes,” was being urged into 
political action by his clever and ambitious 
spouse, the wife of Bailly was constantly 
endeavoring to tear her ill-fated husband 
from Paris and would never take a share 
in his triumphs. At last came the affair of 
the Champ de Mars. When order was dis- 
turbed Bailly proclaimed martial law, 
Lafayette fired on the people, and this one 
act of resistance cost the maire of Paris 
his life. He had to resign office, and after- 
ward he was dragged before a revolution- 
ary committee, which unanimously con- 
demned him to death. Rouget de Lisle, 
who was a relative of Bailly, heard the 
sentence cried in the street two hours be 





“BORROWED PLUMES.” 


WHEN, some years since, I drew the at- 
tention of the British Association to “the 
cruelty and evil con8equences of the then 
prevailing fashion of ladies wearing 
“‘plumes” of sea-birds’ feathers, you were 
good tnough to notice my efforts favorably; 
and in the ensuing session of Parliament 
an act was passed whereby the mischief 
was effectually stopped. I[ therefore now 
solicit your aid in bringing before the public 
a fashion quite as disastrous to the feathered 
race, though, I regret to say, one that can- 
not be put an end to by the same simple 
means. Like others of my brother natural- 
ists, [have been long aware, by report, of the 
enormous sales of birds’ feathers which are 
being constantly held in London; but the par- 
ticulars of them do not, except by accident, 
come before us. Chance has thrown in 
my way a catalogue, or a portion of a 
catalogue, of one of these auctions; 
and its contents are such as_ to hor- 
rify me, for I had no conception of the 
amount of destruction to which exotic birds 
are condemned by fashion--ag amount which 
cannot fail speedily to extirpate some of the 
fairest members of creation. For I must 
premise, for the benefit of your non-ornitho- 
logical readers, that it is chiefly if not sole- 
ly at the breeding season that the most 
beautiful and, therefore, the most valu- 








able feathers are developed in_ birds. 
What I have before meisa ‘‘ First Sup- 
plement to ’s Feather Sale of —th 


of January, 1876” (I omit the name and 
date for obvious reasons), and gives 
the details of lots 71—223, to be offered 
for sale on that day. The second, page 
of this document (the first being occupied 
by the title) relates to 2,077 bundles of 
herons’ or “‘egrets’” feathers (theygo by 
other names ‘‘in the trade”), the weight of 
which I find to be given as 702 opnees. 
How many feathers may goto a bundle I 
cannot say; but, weighing some twenty ex- 
ceptionally stout feathers (not herons’) 
which happened to be at hand, I find them 
to balance one-fourth ounce exactly. I 
think, therefore, that these 2,077 bundles 
cannot well contain fewer than 56,160 
feathers; and, allowing twenty of them to 
each bird (which I believe to be a fair al- 
lowance), we have evidence of the death of 
2,808 herons, or egrets. The next page re- 
lates to 2,948 similar bundles, weighing 
1,168 ounces, gee on the same esti- 
mate, 4,672 birds. o this follow other 
lots, which, in like manner, I compute to 
represent 2,220 birds, or, in all, 9,700 
herons, or egrets. All these lots are said to 
have arrived from India, and nearly all to 
have been warehoused last autumn. The 
spoils of how many more birds were in- 
cluded in the catalogue itself, to which this 
isa first supplement, or of how many in 
the second supplement, I, of course, cannot 
say; but, even if there were none, I ven- 
ture to affirm that no country could long 
supply nearly ten thousand herons, or 
egrets, killed in a single breeding season 
without the stock becoming utterly rooted 
out. Yet 1 am told that there is one or more 
of these sales almost weekly. But this sale 
included also the skins of other birds—most- 
ly, to all appearance, from South America 
or its islands. Of these there are enumer- 
ated 15,574 humming-birds, 740 of which 
are specified as being of one kind, the ruby 
humming-bird. I will not occupy your 
space by giving details of the rest. Suffi- 
cient to say that parrots, kingfishers, tro- 
gons, tanagers, and various other fe * 
colored birds are there by the thousand. It 
may be that the Government of India might 
take steps, by establishing a close time, to ' 
save the herons and egrets from utter extir- 
pation. And the same might be done in our 
colonies of Trinidad and Demerara, whence 
I have reason to think that many of the 
other victims are procured. But the most 
effectual remedy would be for every right- 
minded man or woman to discountenance 
the wearing of feathers on the person or 
their us@ in the decoration of furniture. If 
ladies like to attire themselves like salmon- 
flies, let them do so. But I would respect- 
fully remind them that feathers on the out- 
side of any biped but a bird naturally 
suggest the association of tar; and I, for 
one, and I hope many with me, cannot help 
thinking that those who wear them after 
warning deserve the unguent which they 
will morally receive if you do me the honor 
of publishing this letter.—A. Newton, to 
the London ‘‘ Times.” 


rc 


A SAN FRANCISCO EARTHQUAKE. 


THE middle of the broad street was filled 
with a crowd of breathless, pallid, death- 
stricken men, who had lost all sense but the 
common instinct of animals. There were 
hysterical men, who laughed loudly without 
a cause and talked incessantly of what they 
knew not. There were dumb, paralyzed 
men, who stood helplessly and hopelessly 
beneath cornices and chimneys that toppled 
over and crushed them. There were auto- 
matic men, who, flying, carried with them 
the work on which they were engaged— 
one whose hands were full of bills and 
papers, another who held his ledger under 
hisarm. There were men who had forgot- 
ten the ordinary instincts of decency—some 
half-dressed, one who had flown from a 
neighboring bathroom with only the towel 
in his hand, that afterward hid his naked- 








fore the court delivered its verdict.—Pall 
Mall Gazette. 


[June 8, 1876. 
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the fear of Death into his presence. Two were 
picked up—one who had jumped through 
a skylight, — who had blindly leaped 
from a fourth-story window. There were 
brave men who trembled like children. 
There was one, whose life had been spent in 
scenes of daring and danger, who cowered 
paralyzed in the corner of aroom from which 
a few inches of plastering had fallen. There 
were hopeful men, who believed that the 
danger was over, and, having passed, would, 
by some mysterious law, never recur. There 
were others who shook their heads and said 
that the next shock would be fatal. There 
were crowds around the dust that arose 
from fallen chimneys and cornices, around 
runaway horses that had dashed as madly 
as their drivers against lamp-posts, around 
telegraph and newspaper offices, eager to 
know the extent of the disaster. Along the 
remoter avenues and cross-streets dwellings 
were deserted, people sat upon their door- 
steps or in chairs upon the sidewalks, fear- 
ful of the houses they had built with their 
own bands, and doubtful even of this blue 
arch above them, that smiled so deceitfully, 
of those far-reaching fields beyond, which 
they had cut into lots and bartered and soid, 
and which now scemed to suddenly rise 
against them or slip and wither away from 
their very feet. It seemed so outrageous 
that this dull, patient earth—whose homeli- 
ness they had adorned and improved, and 
which, whatever their other fortune or vicis- 
situdes, at least, had been their sure inherit- 
ance—should have become so faithless, 
Small wonder that the owner of a little 
house, which had sunk on the reclaimed 
water-front, stooped in the speechless and 
solemn absurdity of his wrath to shake his 
clenched fist in the face of the great mother. 
The real damage to life and property had 
been so slight and in such pronounced con- 
trast to the sprevailing terror that half an 
hour later only a sense of the ludicrous re- 
mained with the greater masses of the peo- 
ple. Mr. Dumphy, like all practica!, un- 
imaginative men, was among the first to re- 
cover his presence of mind with the passing 
of the immediate danger. People took con- 
fidence when this great man, who had so 
much to lose, after sharply remanding his 
clerks and everybody else back to business, 
re-entered his office.—Scribner for June, 








A SMOKER’S REMONSTRANCE. 


While we are not conscious of being 
righteous overmuch on the subject of 
tobacco-temperance, we give room to the 
following, which may safely be left to an- 
swer its own complaint: 

Mr. Eprror: | had hoped, it seems vain- 
ly, that after the death of Mr. Trask no 
more upjust and exaggerated statements, 
and no innuendoes and covert reflectious 
upon us who puff and chew would be ai: 
mitted into the newspapers or prayer-meet- 
ings or the pulpit. I write at this time 
while smarting under some spoken and 
some implied Briticisms that have touched 
my sensitiveness. I am a minister of the 
Gospel. Smoking has often quieted my 
nerves after a disappointing Sabbath’s work. 
It has aided my amiability in the family, 
fortified me against bad dreams, and helped 
1o secure peaceful sleep. My pipe is to me 
a necessary medicine. In the second place, 
it is a great promoter of fellowship. A 
kindly feeling springs up instinctively be 
tween smokers. A minister came near los- 
ing a call toa desirable parish because he 
could not smoke with a leading man on the 
pulpit-committee Sabbath evening. It has 
seemed to me as much a duty to smoke in 
order to ingratiate myself into the society 
of ‘unbelieving smokers, for the sake of 
doing them good, as it is to join the Masons. 
One of my chief troubles in holding on to 
my enjoyable habit has been the offensive 
smell that my wife and others profess to 
erceive in my hair and whiskers. Of this 
am utterly unconscious. Indeed, the 
odor of my study atmosphere is not un- 
pleasant to me, even after the doors have 
been closed for a night upon the fumes of 
tobacco. 

Another trouble is the very weak con- 
sciences of some of the brethren in our 
church. Our Sabbath-school superintend- 
ent conspicuously left off smoking in order 
not to seem to countenance it in some boys, 
who used to spit tobacco-juice behind the 
cushions in our church-pews! It seemed 
like a reflection on’ his pastor for him to 
do it. 

When I chew—and I chew very little—I 
am careful not to change my quid while at 
prayer or during the sermon, as some of 
my hearers do. I also am careful that my 
utterance should not be obstructed, as in 
the case of some prayer-meeting shouters 
by either the quid or the saliva. One thin, 
has seemed very strange tome. The m6 
ment any churchmember is touched in his 
conscience and under conviction for neg- 
lected duties, he quiets himself with much 
smoking. I have also noticed that the im- 
penitent, when awakened and troubled by 
the Spirit, often increase the amount of 
tobacco daily consumed by them; and alas! 
very often lose their convictions. Another 
rg of Satan’s power to curse the best 
things. 

I Save for some time been in favor of a 
prayer-book and some kind of a ritual 
for non-Episcopal churches. One of my 
reasons is that, if I smoke too much while 
writing my sermon, or on Sabbath morning 
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able spiritual mood to originate and lead 
extemporaneously the devotions of the 
sanctuary. Again, if Iam deprived of my 
usual smoke, my nerves are so unstrung 
that I am unfitted for any utterance de- 
manding consecutive thought, accurate ex- 
pression, and deep religious feeling. It 
only aggravates my difficulty to have “it re- 
ferred to in the Sabbath-school or prayer- 
meeting or the pulpit. 

I do not object to a quiet discussion in 
ministers’ meetings, if the majority are 
smokers and are very witty. I am a Con- 
gregationalist from conviction and early 
training; but I have seriously thought of 
joining the Presbyterians, as I have heard 
that, while they are strict in doctrine, they 
are more liberal than we are in the non- 
essentials. of practice. If The Advance 
would use its influence to have all the pub- 
lic or printed allusions to this trivial and 
entirely personal matter abated, it would be 
a great relief to me and many brethren in 
the ministry and out. Indeed, it might save 
us to the denomination.—‘‘ A SMOKER,” in 
The Advance, 





AT HANS ANDERSEN’S FUNERAL. 


Way, all the children in all the world had 
listened around his knee, 
But the wonder-tales must end ; 
So all the children in all the world came into 
the church to see 
The still face of their friend. 


‘‘But were any fairies there?” Why, yes, little 
questioner of mine, 
For the fairies loved him, too ; 
And all the fairies in all the world, as far as 
the moon can shine, 
Sobbed ‘‘Oh ! what shall we do ?”’ 


Well, the children who played with the 
North’s white swans, away in the 
North’s white snows, 

Made wreaths of fir for his head ; 

And the South’s dark children scattered the 

scents of the South’s red rose 
Down at the feet of the dead, 


Yes, all the children in all the world were 
there, with their tears that day ; 
But the boy who loved him best 
Alone in a damp and lonesome place (not far 
from his grave) he lay, 
And sadder than all the rest. 


‘“‘ Mother,’ he moaned, “never mind the king. 
Why, what if the king is there? 
Never mind your faded shawl. 
The king may never see it ; for the king will 
hardly care 
To look at your clothes at all. 


So close to his coffin she crouched, in the 
wreath of the burial-flowers, 
And begged for a bud or a leaf. 
‘Jf I cannot have one, oh! sirs, to take to that 
poor little room of ours, 
My boy will die of his grief!” 


My child, if the king was there—and I think 
he was (but then I forget)— 
Wby, that was a little thing. 
Did a dead man ever lift his head from its 
place in the coffin yet, 
Do you think, to bow to the king ? 


“ But could he not see him up in Heaven?” I 
never was there, you know ; 
But Heaven is too far, I fear, 
For the ermine and purple and gold that 
make up the king to show 
So bravely as they do here. 


But he saw the tears of the peasant-child in 
the beautiful light he took 
From the earth in his close-shut eyes ; 
For tears are the sweetest of all the things we 
shall see when we come to look 
From the windows of the skies.’’ 
—Mrs. 8. M. B. Pratt, in June “ Wide Awake,” 
—— ——___— 


JERSEY ISLAND GIRLS. 


Tue Jersey girls are so lovely! They 
pass you by ones and twos and threes, lit- 
erally taking your breath away, for there is 
scarcely a plain face to be seen among the 
whole jot. Fair and dark, little and big, 
charming as Venus, stately as Juno, they 
make a goodly show, as they pace the green- 
sward, listening to the strains of ‘‘ Blue 
Danube” or ‘‘Hydropaten.” The Jerse 
men have a decided admiration for small 
feet; and those damsels who, either by 
Nature or art, have acquired small extrem- 
ities do not disguise the fact, but wear 
their petticoats a good two inches shorter 
than their less-favored sisters, who walk 
abroad discreetly clad in ‘‘tails.” As a 
Tule, the belles of the island have little or 
no style. They do not dress well or in par- 
ticularly good taste, while their figures are 
in no way remarkable; but their faces make 
up for everything. You may see more 
beautiful girls on one summer’s day in 
Jersey than you have known during the 
whole of a crowded London season. Per- 
haps it is the wonderful air of the island 
that gives to them that exquisite purity of 
complexion, that soft yet healthy bloom, 
which distinguishes them so remarkably. 
They also have, for the most part, mag- 
nificent hair and eyes and good features. 
Few of these girls are born in Jersey. 
They have, for the most part, settled in 
the island for some years, and the prettiest 
of them come from England. These dam- 
sels are by no means slow; but hardly as 
fast as their Guernsey sisters, who are not 
nearly so good ae It is always the 
Plaines women who flirt most recklessly. 

he Jersey girls marry off very rapidly, 
but not always well. It is rare to hear of a 
really good, wealthy marriage; but it is 


virgins of the island gets a chance of mat- 
rimony she seldom refuses it. The men 
who go there have usually warm hearts and 
light pockets, so that matrimony is often 
essayed on such magnificent sums as two or 
three hundred a year. They will marry 
a civilian with a smiling countenance; but 
if you wish to see a proud and triumphant 
bearing, behold a Jersey girl sail to the altar 
with an officer! A few out of every regi- 
ment are caught and made Benedicts, and 
there is great rejoicing over the treasure. 
They all have a perverse, infatuated, and 
thoroughly feminine love for a scarlet coat, 
esteeming the faithless little finger of an 
officer more than the whole body of a virtu- 
ous citizen. — Belgravia. 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S LEGAL 
POWERS. 


Mr. LeonarD SwEEtT, of Chicago, gave 
this estimate of President Lincoln’s legal 
powers: “As a trial lawyer he had few 
equals and no superiors. He was as hard a 
man to beat in a closely-contested case as 
I have ever met. He was wise in knowing 
what to attempt and what to let alone. He 
was fair to the court, the jury, and his 
adversary; but candor compels me to say 
that he by practice learned there was 
power in this. He was candid and he was 
fair; but he knew how to make just the 
most of this. As he entered the trial, 
where most lawyers object, he would say 
he ‘reckoned’ it would be fair to let this in 
or that; and sometimes, when his adversary 
could not prove what Mr, Lincoln knew to 
be the truth, he would say he ‘reckoned’ it 
would be fair to admit the truth to be 
so and so. When he did object to the 
court, after he heard his objection answered, 
he would often say: ‘ Well, I reckon I must 
be wrong.’ Now about the time he had 
racticed this three-quarters through a case, 
if his adversary didn’t understand him, he 
would wake up ina few minutes, finding 
that he had feared the Greeks too late, and 
wake up to find himself beat. He was 
wise as a serpent in the trial of a cause; but 
I tell you I have got too many scars from 
his blows to certify that he was harmless as 
adove. When the whole thing is unrav- 
eled, the adversary begins to see that what 
he was so blandly giving away was simply 
what he couldn’t get and keep. By giving 
away six big oy and carrying the seventh 
he carried his case, and, the whole case 
peneng oe the seventh, he traded every- 
thing off which would give him the least aid 
in carrying that. 








Chas. Gossage 
§ Co. 


CHICACO, 


ask attention to the unusual attractions of 
their 


Cloak and Suit Department, 


The stock includes a large variety of ele- 
gant imported Silk Suits, in the latest 
modes, at prices far below importing cost, 
commencing at the very low price of 
$25. All new, stylish, and of good value. 
Novelties in Plain, Plaided, Striped, and 
Damassé combinations in Silk and Worsted 
Costumes. So good an opportunity fora 
choice selection at a low price is seldom 
offered. 

Also unusual bargains in Silk and Cash 
mere Sacques and Mantles, 

Mail Orders solicited and goods or sam- 
ples sent to any part of the country by 
mail or express, e 


CHICACO. 


ELECTRICITY 
FOR THE MILLION! 


COLLINS’ XOETAIc, PLASTERS. 
GALVANIS™M 
FOR THE MILLION! 


COLLINS’ YoUtAlc, PLASTERS. 
HEALTH AND HAPPINESS 
FOR THE MILLION! 
COLLINS’ oLutaic, PLASTERS. 
Price 25 cts. everywhere. 
Mailed by WEEKS & POTTER, Boston. 


W. H. SHEAFER & CO,, 


SECOND FLOOR 


908 CHESTNUT ST., 908 


PHILADELPHIA, 





invite an examination of their FINE JEW- 
ELRY (all of their own manufacture), which 
they are selling at wholesale and retail at 
prices to suit the times. 


Order Work a speciatty. Estimates and De- 
signs furnished free of cost. 





CHICACO 
JEWELERS. 


We offer at very low prices the largest and best- 
selected stock of Diamonds, American and Swiss 
Watches, Sterling Silver Ware, Fine Jewelry, French 
Clocks, Bronzes, Silver-plated Ware, and rich Fancy 
Goods in the West. 

Visitors to Chicago are invited to call and see “the 
most elegant jewelry establishment in the world.” 


N. MATSON & CO., 


STATE AND MONROE STREETS 
(Opposite the Palmer House). 








FOR T 


ASK THE 
Hartford Woven Wire Mattress, 
ou will obtain th i 


e Original and Genuine article 
Made only by the 


Hartford Woven Wire Mattress Company, 
HARTFORD, CT., and CHICAGO, ILL. 


TO THE LADIES!! 
BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


will make Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes 
that have become rough and red and Ladies’ Travel- 
ing Boxe which look soold and rusty that they are 
ashamed to carry them look just as good as new. It 
will not rub off or smut when wet. Softens the leather. 

No lady will be without it after one trial. ware 
of imitations and counterfeits. For sale everywhere. 


RB. F. BROWN & CO.. Boston. 








Greatly Improved! Lined 
» leather ends. No friction. 
For real merit the best and 
cheapest Brace made. 
Gives health and vigor to 
the system by preserving 
an erect form. ld D’ 
® the trade and Clevelan 
Ef 2 © Shoulder-Brace Compa- 

oe nm By, Cleveland, Ohio. Send 











nm 
“4 50 and chest measure. 
EST.”* 


t# Ask for Pratt's New 
Brace. 
**Lowest Priced and B. 
Do Your Own Printing! 
Press for cards, Jabels, envelopes, etc, 
sizes for larger work. 
Business Men do their printing and advertis- 
ing, save money and increase trade. Pleasure and 
proftin Amateur ¥ vintage. The Girls or 
e 


e 
P 7 have great fun and wm money fast at 
pumas Boy Sprinting. Send two stamps for full cata- 


Ye SSeS KELSEN's Go.” the Manufacturers, 
» 


LSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


EXCELS/ OR 



















quite certain that when one of the wise 





| Address, DR. S. B. COLLINS, La Porte, Indi 
For Quarterly Magazine, and Test of Time--Sent Free. 





F. Krutina 


OFFERS HIS LARGE AND ELEGANT STOCK OF 


FURNITURE, 


OF THE LATEST DESIGNS, 
--EASTLAKE STYLE-- 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


WAREROOMS AND MANUFACTORY 


96 AND 98 EAST HOUSTON ST. 


NEW YORK, 


BARGAINS SELDOM OFFERED. 


REMUVED TO SSO AND SS2 BROADWAY, 
BETWEEN 18TH AND 19TH STS. 
White Granite Toilet Sets, 11 pieces.... --$ 300 
Decorated bey - me ed 400 
White China Dinner Sets, 157 pieces.... 
Decorated Dinner Sets $45 and upward. 
Beverly Pottery, Antique Designs, China, Glass, 
Plated Ware, Clocks, Bronzes, etc. 

RUFUS M. BRUNDIGE, Importer, 
880 and SS2 Broadway, bet. 18th and 19th Sts., 
and 651 Sixth Ave., corner of 38th Street. 
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COUNTER, PLATFORM WAGON & TRACK 





N 
c/e AGENTS WANTED > 
END FOR PRICE LIST 


s 
MARVIN SAFES SCALE CO. 
265 BROADWAY N.Y. 
721 CHESTNUT ST. PHILA. PA. 
108 BAN K ST.CLEVE.O. 


























Price only 320.00. Responsible Agents wanted. 


Send for Circulars. 
HAWLEY & BRANSON, 
204 and 206 Wabash Av., Chicago. 
Eastern Oflice, 235 North Sth 8t., 
Philadelphia. Pa, 
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THE CENTENNIAL 


Marble-Shooter ! 











| PATENIED NOVEL’ 


Picks Up and D cha raes Marbles with Rifle- 


ccuracy. 
The Centennial Marble-Shooter is the most unique 
article the great anniversary year has produced. It 
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Tusurance. 


BANERUPT COMPANIES IN CHI- 
CAGO. 


Tue Inter-Ocean publishes a statement by 
the receiver of the ‘‘ Atlantic and Pacific 
Insurance Company of Chicago,” from 
which we make the following extract, 
showing @ most disreputable exhibit of its 
affairs: on 


‘‘In the case of the people against the 
Atlantic and Pacific Insurance Company, of 
Chicago, pending in ‘fhe Supreme Court, 
V. A. Turpin, the receiver, filed his annual 
report yesterday, which gives a long and 
elaborate report of the condition and assets 
of this insolvent company. Dr. Turpin in- 
forms the court that as soon as he was ap- 
pointed receiver he caused all the real estate 
to be valued, for the purpose of obtaining 
a guide in settling up the mortga of re- 
leasing or redeeming it. He borrowé@ 
$15,000, by order of court, in order to release 
some land which had been sold or was about 
to be sacrificed at sales under mortgages. 
Finding that a large number of the creditors 
of the company were insolvent, he-obtained 
the permission of the court to compromise 
$108,100 of claims by taking property valued 
at $43,675, but which was also mortgaged 
for $23,052.10; and suits are now pending 
to foreclose three of these mortgages for the 
aggregate sum of $24,400 on property 
worth $7,600, and a few others have already 
been foreclosed. There is also a suit pend- 
ing against M. B. Derrick for $12,000, the 
favorable issue of which will involve Mr. 
Derrick in $17,000 more on similar claims. 
Dr. Turpin also holds notes of A. A. Alex- 
ander, Edward Johnson, C. H. Dunham, 
and others, amounting to $30,000, which he 
considers worth nothing. 

‘« The receiver also has real estate of the 
company, including that accepted in com- 
promises or bought in at sales, to the 
amount of $87,725, but which is mortgaged 
for $28,052.10, leaving the net value of 
$64,672.90. He has sold land to the 
amount of $4,921.20. The liabilities cannot 
be exactly given, as they have not been all 
proved up before the Master, B. G. Magru- 
der; but the following estimate is given: 


Losses by fire....... saphwansee= ses cbanshe> omenglie $315,000 
ROtOPS OE GRRIGEES. . ...50000 ccsccsterccccsccccoccese 65,000 
Miscellaneous Cl@iMS.... ....seeeecsescseeseeeee 5,000 

Total... ..ccccccccccccccccccescccccccecccccess $385,000 


‘<The following are the receipts and dis- 
bursements: 
RECEIVED, 


From sale of real estate. .... 
From agents of the company. 
Collected on note os 
Borrowed by order Of Court..........--++-000. 


Paid employes............ ss. 
Office rent an 










d expenses... 1,079 14 

Legal expenses.........« de 
Adjusting fire losses......0........ 163 7% 
Advertising, stationery, etc 298 17 
Recording deeds.......... 33 50 
Liens, taxes, e 15,965 96 
Interest on loan 1,599 99 
ath scccsccconthncsctesssessesecdel 2,933 83 
BGA. coccccc.cccccccccccsccercosccccccsecese $30,632 78 


‘The receiver says that there can be no 
doubt that there was fraud and collusion 
between the officers of the company and its 
creditors; but, as real estate has since fallen 
from 50 to 80 per cent. in value, the fraud 
is not as great as it would seem. This, how- 
ever, is the worst possible time that could be 
chosep to close up the estate, and the re- 
ceiver recommends the creditors to wait till 
better times, rather than force a settlement 
now, when a forced winding up would re- 
sult in little more than the payment of 
expenses.” 


A correspondent of The Chicago. Times 
makes a statement in relation to this bank- 
rupt insurance company which shows a 
condition of things that is anything but 
creditable to Chicago. The correspondent 
asks some hard questions, which demand 
specific replies. He says: 


‘*It is stated in this morning’s paper that 
the attorneys for the assignee of the com- 
pany claim that the assets of the concern 
were $2,300,000. If this be true, why have 
they not counted it, or enough of it to pay 
the debts? It is evident that they have 
been spending the money of the creditors in 
legal proceedings, which have resulted in 
nothing. Now, if there was all this amount 
of assets, why has it not been counted and 
divided? This is the question of interest 
to the creditor and ought to be answered. 

‘“‘It is claimed that they secured the re- 
moval of Perkins. What of it? They 
only got Bishop and Gorhe substituted in 
his place, and it is only necessary to exam- 
ine their accounts, as published in The 
Times, to see what they have done and how 
they have spent the money to no purpose. 

“It is fufther said that the result of the 
severe labors of these attorneys has saved 
to the creditors $173,000, at an expense of 
only $11,000 for legal services, ‘leaving 
$162,000 to be divided among the cred- 
itors.” Where is this $162,000? Why is it 
not divided and the debts paid? Who has 
it? Cook, the present mae Hoag says that 
he has only $3,000 on hand, Now where 


is the balance? Show your hands, gentle- 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Ee, 


men, and let us have our money; long since 
ue. 
“And isn’t there a small mistake about 
that $11,000? 





Lawrence, Martin, Campbell & Lawrence «$6,350 00 
Cooper, Garnet & Packard. ° ices . 6,988 97 
John Van Arman......... 4 1,500 00 
Sidn Mi Avebecdocsecepi«- . 1,500 00 
Upton, Boutelle & Waterman . 23145 
Paddoc TOGé, wine odes» - 82000 
Holmes, Rich & Noble.. 213 40 
Hoyne, Horton & Hoyn 50 00 
eee 350 00 

J i” SETS pee 250 00 
By WOU nneanph ape eapedy xndop ipentsetheeshce 1,313 33 
All lawyers......... Rectbedsdesiscdined $19,567 15 


‘‘At least, that’s what the reports show, as 
published in The Times. Now, what have 
we got to show for this $20,000, and $14,- 
000 more for other expenses, except the 
litigation with the bankrupt treasurer of 
the company? If the body of the creditors 
have any interest in getting their money, 
there ought to be another meeting called 
over which the register might preside, an 
let the creditors instruct the assignee to col- 
lect something more out of the $2,300,000. 

‘* Further, why is not the real estate on 
Prairie Avenue, on which Cook paid the 
$19,000 incumbrance—said to be worth 
$60,000—sold, and the proceeds divided?” 


rr ____ 


COST OF LIFE INSURANCE. 


A CORRESPONDENT “of The World not 
long since made avery cogent answer to 
the complaints of people who imagine that 
the charges for life insurance are dispropor- 
tioned to the cost of other necessaries of 
social life. The correspondent in question 
says: 


‘‘Life insurance, like other businesses, 
received a remarkable stimulus in the ‘ flush 
times’ during and succeeding the war, and 
did so from precisely the same causes, 
Now, does any one suppose that if the 
wages of labor appropriate to any particu- 
lar trade—such as shoe-making or stone- 
cutting—had been persistently maintained 
during and subsequent to the war at ante 
bellum rates, that such trade would have 
been carried on with anything like the en- 
ergy it would have been had the remunera- 
tion of the laborer kept pace with that 
accorded in other fields and with the neces- 
sities of the times? And so of life insur- 
ance it may with equal propriety be asked: 
Does any one suppose that if the commis- 
sion paid to agents had.been persistently re- 
tained at the old standard of 10 per cent. 
upon original premiums and 5 per cent. 
upon renewals that life insurance would, as 
a business—or, rather, let us say, as a Dless- 
ing—have attained the dimensions it has at 
the present day? Life insurance has pro- 
gressed, become popular, and its benefits so 
preached and illustrated as to become a 
necessity, more from the fact that people 
made money by it than from any other 
cause. This is the plain English of the 
matter, and any attempt to eliminate it, in 
view of its quasi benevolent character, 
from the operation of the ordinary laws 
governing commercial enterprises, or to in- 
terfere unduly in its management by stat- 
ute, will inevitably result in its serious det- 
riment, 

‘‘To the necessity created for increased 
income in consequence of the enhanced 
cost of living competition added to its addi- 
tional influence to increase the pay of the 
competent and successful caterer for life 
risks, and thus the cost of life insurance to 
the policyholder was still further increased 
by the operation of another natural law, 
which no amount of theoretical reasoning 
could or can resist. 

** As regards the incomes of the managers 
of the companies, it must be conceded that 
these | er mena are not, as a rule, compens- 
ated disproportionately to their length of 
service, zeal, and ability Indeed, it is very 
probable that if they had devoted themselves 
to other pursuits with the same energy and 
assiduity they would have achieved, at least, 
equal pecuniary success. It will not be 
contended that the business of life insur- 
ance requires less intelligence, energy, or 
ability in its conduct than most other busi- 
nesses, or that the benefits it diffuses in 
society are any more insignificant than those 
dispensed by the venders of crockery or dry 
goods. On the contrary, through its in- 
strumentality hundreds upon hundreds of 
helpless widows and orphans are annually 
saved from degradation and want, and 
placed or retained in comfort and in the 
esteem of their respective circles of friends. 
There really seems, therefore, to be no valid 
reason why those engaged in this business 
should, on any reasonable plea, be excluded 
from the chances and advantages which are 
conceded to be allowable and proper in any 
other reputable calling. If, on account of 
its quasi-benevolent character, its conduct 
had been left to the simply humane and 
benevolent, there would be to-day, perhaps, 
as many policyholders as there are sub- 
scribers to Bible societies or foreign mis- 
sions. 

‘It is fortunate that it has been other- 
wise, and that life insurance has afforded 
scope for the energy and talent of the man 
of business. 

‘‘In conclusion, the writer can see no 
reason — regarding policyholders in the 
light of consumers—why complaint at the 
increased cost of life insurance is any more 
called for than complaint at the increased 
cost of provisions, clothing, hardware, or 





any matter ining to our necessities or 
comforts. The increase has arisen in each 
case from precisely the same causes and 
influences — causes and influences which 
exist as a necessity of our social organiza- 
tion and which neither legislation nor 
newspaper articles can abrogate or control.” 





THE NATURE OF PAID-UP INSUR- 
ANCE. 


In a mutual company the utmost attain- 
able equality of right and privilege should 
exist among its members, and every prac- 
tice inconsistent with this should be aban- 
doned. 

The great hardship to those who were 
obliged to abandon their assurance induced 
the company to pay surrender values. It 
is, however, questionable whether this 
practice has not survived its usefulness; but 
there is no difference in principle or fact 
between the paid-up assurance purchased 
with the money of the new-comer and that 
bought with the money returned to an ex- 
isting member by the company. 

The age, amount, and sanitary conditions 
being equal, the company charges the same 
price, assumes the same risk, and at 
death pays the same penalty. There is, 
however, this difference in the company’s 
treatment of these two members—viz., it 
subjects the new to medical examination, 
but gives to the old additional assurance 
without question. The former must be in- 
surable to get in; the latter may not be in- 


surable and might not get in.—dAnnual Re- 
port of Mutual Life. 


a 


INSURANCE NOTES. 


Ar the last annual meeting of the Bos- 
ton Fire Protective Department, J. W. 
Kingsley in the chair, the treasurer, Charles 
E. Guild, submitted his annual financial 
exhibit, as follows: cash on hand, March 
13th, 1875, $11,856.95; assessment on pre- 
miums to July, 1875, $15,010.19; assess- 
ments on premiums to January 1, 1876, $17,- 
757.23; total, $44,624.37. Amount paid for 
expenses of this department, $26,592.21; 
paid for covers, $5,394.37; cash on hand, 
March 7th, 1876, $12,058.23; balance due 
(assessments unpaid), $579.56. The pres- 
ident, J. W. Kingsley, also read his annual 
report. He recommended that the by-laws 
be so changed that the board of directors 
consist of nine members, chosen for three, 
two, and one years. 

—Matches, mostly of the ‘‘ parlor” kind, 
have been mischievously busy during the 
past few days. The announced cause of 
the Quebec conflagration is ‘‘ children play- 
ing with matches.” John Karr, aged 3, 
living in Parson street, Orange, N. J., was 
fatally burned on Tuesday by his clothcs 
taking fire while playing with matches, 
during the temporary absence of his 
mother. By stepping on a ‘‘ parlor’ match 
in Canal street, Wednesday, and thus ig- 
niting it, Mrs. Mary J. Carlock, of No. 146 
Willis Avenue, Mott Haven, set her cloth- 
ing on fire, and was severely burned before 
the flames were extinguished. 


INSURANCE. 


SPRINGFIELD 


FIRE AND MARINE - 
INSURANCE COMPADY. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS, 
Policies issued on Fire Risks only. 

Capital Stock, $600,000. 

Cash Assets, Jan. ist, 1876 - $1,390,965 24 
Outstanding Losses - -« « « 52,698 79 
DWIGHT R. SMITH, President. 

SANFORD J. HALL, ie A 
ANDREW J. WRIGHT, Treasurer. 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT, CHICAGO, ILL., 
A. J. HARDING, General Agent. 


CONTINENTAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
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SIXTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


. OF THE 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
NO. 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


for the Year Ending Dec. 31st, 1875. 


Net assota, Jan Ist, 1875......c.cccccce cece $24,735,084 74 





INCOME, 
Premiums,...... oes eee 087,999,991 39 
Interest and rents...... 1,571,894 69 9,571,886 08 
Total, ...ccseccecsesccsdocce ppesvders «+-$34,306,920 82 
DISBURSEMENTS, 
Claims by death and 
matured endow- 
og, EE $2,356,211 98 
Dividends, surrender 
values, and annuities 2,978,799 69 
Dividend on capital.... 7,000 00 
State, county and 
CAE CATES... .cccccccece 56,421 95 
Commissions. ......... 404,372 34 
EXpens@S,.......s.se008 826,483 99 $6,629,289 95 
Net assets, Dec. 31st, 1875... ........00. $27,677,630 87 
ASSETS. 
Bonds and mortgages.$17,085,951 88 
Real estate in New 
York and Boston and 
purchased under 
foreclosure..,.......-. 5,080,484 55 
United States stocks 
and stocks authorized 
by the laws of the 
State of New York., 4,332,442 96 
State stocks............ 31,300 00 
Loans secured by 
United States and 
State Municipal 
I ic oe icccus 54,320 00 
Commuted commis- 
i ME ee 37,082 18 
Cash on hand, in banks, 
and other deposita- 
ries on interest....... 868,639 51 
Balance of agents’ ac- 
NB aiistnccanasnene: 237,409 79— $27,677,630 87 
Market value of stocks 
over cost value....... 212,698 12 
interest and rents due 
and accrued.......... 250,975 71 
Premiums due and in 
CFANBIE....0.ccccce cove 106,900 
Deferred premiums... 712,576 00— 1,361,458 83 


Total assets Dec. 31st, 1875.829,039,089 70 
Total liabilities, including reserve 
for reinsurance of existing poli- 


COB vdicccc cocvsccsceceveoscecoessce 24,523,170 28 
Total surplus to policyhold- 
Mc ioodetestasddds sessvevececed $1,515,919 42 
New business in 
1875, 8583 
policies, assur- 
Pee er FS $30,538,017 
Outstanding 
ee 178,632,686 


From the undivided surplus of $4,515,919.42 the 
society has declared a reversionary dividend, avail- 
able on settlement of next annual premium, to par- 
ticipating policies, proportionate to their contribu- 
tion to surplus. 

The cash value of such reversion may be used in 
settlement of premium if the policyholder so elect. 

The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
made on the American Experience Table according 
to the legal standard of the State of New York. 

= ; A BILLIPS, } Actuaries. 

We, the undersigned, have personally examined in 
detail the assets, and b of the so- 
ciety and compared the result with the foregoing 
statement, which we hereby certify to be correct. 





BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH, | SPe¢i#}, Committee 


JAMES M. HALSTED, raors., Ne 

a ct. th, 49, to 
HENRY S. TERBELL, examine the 
PARKER HANDY, 


sets and accounts 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS, at the close of the 
year. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 


HENRY B. HYDE. JOHN A. STEWART, 
GEORGE T. ADEE. JOHN D. JONES. 
GEORGE D.MORGAN. HENRY M.ALEXANDER. 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT.BENJ. WILLIAMSON. 
HENRY A.HURLBUT. ROBERT L. KENNEY. 
HENRY G. MARQUAND. WILLIAM WALKER. 
JAMES LOW. HENRY DAY. 

JOHN AUCHINCLOSS. JOSEPH SELIGMAN, 
HENRY F. SPAULDING.BENJ AMIN E. BATES. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER.ASHBEL GREEN. 
HENRY S. TERBELL. WAYMAN CROW. 
CHARLES J. MARTIN. STEPHEN H. PHILLIPS. 
THOMAS 8S. YOUNG. THOMAS A. BIDDLE. 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS. THEODORE CUYLER. 
ROBERT BLISS. CYRUS W. FIELD. 
WILLIAM H. FOGG. GEORGE H. STUART. 
DANIEL D. LORD. JOHN J. DONALDSON. 
JAMES M.HALSTED. GEORGE G. KELLOGG. 
HORACE PORTER, SAMUEL W. TORREY. 
SIMEON FITCH. SAMUEL HOLMES 

ED. W. LAMBERT, M.D. J. F. NAVARRC 
BENNINGTON F. RAN- W. WHITEWRIGHT, JR. 


DOLPH. JOHN J. M’COOK. 
ALANSON TRASK. THEODORE WESTON. 
JOHN T. MOORE. ALEXANDER P. IRVIN. 
PARKER HARDY. D.HENRY SMITH. 

JOHN SLOANE. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President, 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, Secretary. 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Ass’t Secretary. 


RRPAE CAMRY Bb? | Pevetctans 
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UNIVERSAL LIFE INS. CO., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


THE ORIGINAL JOINT STOCK LIFE peRance 
COM OF THE UNITED | tee 
WILLLAM WALKER, Preside 
HENRY J. FURBER, Vice-President. 
JOHN H. BEWLEY, Secretary. 
EDWARD W. LAMBERT, Mg., Medical Examiner. 


1825. 1875. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE Co., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


CASH CAPITAL, - $400,000.00 
ASSETS, - - - 1,533,635.84 


wma. G. CROWELL, Sec. JOHN DEVEREUX, Pres. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE CO,., 


OFFICES 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y., 


COR. COURT AND MONTAGUE STS. 


and 


106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN. 











Cee ONUUUBS. onsisSi bite cddexeds -..-1,000,000 00 
Guaranty Surplus Fund.....,........ 300,000 00 
Special Reserve Fund..........++..++ 300,000 0 
Reserve for Reinsurance............. 951,427 42 
Undivided Surplus, held for all 

claims against the Company... 293.738 22 





Total Assets, January 10th, 1876,....82,845,165 64 


GEO. T. HOPE, Pres. H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Pres. 

CYRUS PECK, Sec. B.C. TOWNSEND, Sec., A.D. 

A.M.KIRBY ,Sec.,L.D. JOHN K. OAKLEY, Gen.Ag’t. 
Cc. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dept. 





PHENIZX 


Insurance Company, 
OF BROOKLYN. 
OFFICES: 

WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH BUILD’G, 
Broadway, Cor. Dey St., N. Y. 
BROOKLYN, 12 and 14 COURT STREET. 
BROOKLYN, E. D., 98 BROADWAY. 
JANUARY Ist, 1876. 


STEPHEN CROWELL, Pres. 
PHILANDER SHAW, Vice-Pres. 





Capital..........ccccccccccccccccccccscccessscces $1,000,000 00 
Gross BURIED, 0000 sig lc -cocccsese: séédcccebece 1,549,958 77 
Gross Assets. $2,549.958 77 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORE, January 24th, 1876. 

The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 

pany, submit the following Statement of its af- 
tairs on the 3lst December, 1875: 


Premiums received on Marine Risks om 

1st January, 1875, to 3lst December, 1875. $5,840,021 83 
miums on Poilcles not marked off ist 
january, 1375. 


Total amount of Marine Premiums........ 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Bisks, it upon Fire disconnected with 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1870, to 3lst December, 1875 ..........0000e $6,123,134 68 


Losses paid during the same period...... ee $2,712,068 05 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses....... — 
FA Com _— = = aye Assots, 

United States State of ‘New 


Deseess Ae eee reese eeesereseses sees 





a] Estate and Bonds and Mortgages... eT I ‘oo 


e Company, estimated at.............. 454,087 92 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable acceso 2,076,360 50 
Cash in Bank. .....:. -cccccccocccccccsccccccce 363,402 40 

Total Amount of Assets......... #16,019,¢ 40 82 82 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Kirst 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1872 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
theirlegal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
First of February next, from which date all interest 
th willcease. The certificates to be produced at 





THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE 6CO., 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 & 146 BROADWAY 


WEW YORK, 


F. §. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS OVER 


$78,000,000. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President, 


J. M. Stuart, Secretary. 
W. H.C, Bartuert, Actuary. 


the time of payment and canceled. Upon certifie 
cates which were issued for gold premiums the pay- 
ment of interest and redemption will be in goid. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent.is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8lst December, 1875, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the 4th of April next, 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 























TRUSTEES. 

3 D JONES, WILLIAM H. WEBB, 

ENNIS, GORDON W. BURNHAM, 
W. H. H. MOORK, RED’K CHAUNCEY. 
HENRY COIT CHARLES P. BURDETT 
LEWIS CURTIS FRANCIS SKIDDY 
CHA RLES A RU RUSSELL, RO ROBT B- MINTURN, 
DAVID LANE EORGE SHALL, 


JAMES BRYCE, 


GE W. LA on 
BOREET L. srua T, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, ‘ 


WM. STURG DER V.BLAKE 
JOSIAH 0. LO CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
WILLIAM E.DODGE, ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
ROYAL PHELPS. | ADAM T. SACKETT, 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, HORACE GRAY) 
Stes Low J wr LO at _ 
VHS 
JOMND HEWLETT, SAMUEL HUTCHINSON 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 


STEEL ENGRAVING 


—OF— 


Charles Sumner 


SENT FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER TO 
THE INDEPENDENT AND 


$3.50. 
Address 


HENRY C. BOWEN, Publisher, 








251 Broadway, N. ¥. City 
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INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 186 BROADWAY. 
FORTY-FirTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company onthe first day of Jan., 1876. 
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SHBURN, Secretary. 
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THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE 
Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 
JANUARY Ist. 1876. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets,Jan. Ist. 1875 $21,145,177 51 


Revenue Account. 


Premiums and annuities................ Wines <s sanadlanana tan $6,069,002 81 
Interest received and accrucd........ccccceccccccceseccsecsce 1,870,658 34—-_-—«: 7,939,661 15 


$35,085,438 66 
Disbursement Account. 


PRONG QUE siadanccdoccedeedansardecadsiscodadatuecases $1,524,814 83 





Dividends and returned premiums on canceled policies........ 2,481,696 96 
Life annuities, matured endowments, and reinsurances....... - 182,400 83 
Commissions, brokerages, and agency expenses.............+ . 861,918 06 
Advertising and physician’s feeS..............cccceeeececeeces 87,591 26 


Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, printing, etc......... . 280,114 08— 4,918,535 97 


$30,166,902 89 





Assets. 
Cash in Trust Company, in bank, and on hand................ $1,768,291 26 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks 
(market value $7,698,244.).....ccccccccsccccccscccccccccecs 7,154,191 05 
IS i sciatica s Bindi cde ch S hendlorindin<b catenaatede 1,820,240 53 


Bonds and mortgages (secured by real estate valued at more 

than double the amount loaned, buildings thereon in- 

sured for $15,717,000, and the policies assigned to the 

Company as additional collateral security)...............- 17,685,597 50 
Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company 


on'these policies amounts to $4,090,586)...............005 885,728 82 
Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 
subbsoumemt £0, Fam. Jab. MIB. 6 ads oe nncmeciccccciccccccese 463,269 64 
Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and 
collection (estimated reserve on these policies $320,000, 
OMA METRE iinkg 5.0: «4d s sdeinaden sccagcncdeudss eo 105,341 54 
GTS Seiad chin seks iets Chaith de dchdnseaeeeus 27,111 49 
Accrued interest to Jan. Ist, 1876, on investments............ 257,130 86— 30,166,902 69 


Excess of market value of securities over COSt..........cecceeceeecececceees 


Cash Assets, Jan. (st, (876 . . . . 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 


479,052 95 


$30,645,955 64 





Adjusted losses due subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1876.............. 
Reported losses awaiting proof, etc................e cece eeeees 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies ; (participating 
insurance at four per cent. Carlisle net premium; non- 
participating at five per cent. Carlisle net premium)....... 27,390,396 44 
Reserved for contingent liability to Tontine Dividend Fund 
over and above a four per cent. reserve on existing poli- 


cies of that class..............+. Gade arceaiadsudsacadense 308,138 81— 28,146,298 91 


Divisible Surplus . . . . . ) . ) . . $2,499,656 73 


From the undivided surplus of $2,499,656 73 the Board of Trustees has declared a Rever- 
sionary Dividend, available on settlement of next annual premium to participating policies pro- 
portionate to their contributions to surplus. The cash value of such reversion may be used in 
settlement if the policyholders so elect. 

—- —on—————- 





DURING, THE YEAR 7,029 POLICIES HAVE BEEN ISSUED, INSUR 
ING $21,964,190. 


a e 


TRUSTEES: 


WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
SANDFORD COBB, 
EDWIN MARTIN, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, 
J. F. SEYMOUR, 
C. R. BOGERT, M. D., 
JOHN M. FURMAN 
WILLIAM H. BEERS. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
DAVID DOWS, 
ISAAC C. KENDALL, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
JOHN MAIRS, 

WM. H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, 


——o————— 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM #1. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
Conwnuits RbocEit a 
c 

GEORGE WILKES, M. > | Medical Examiners. 
CHARLES WRI 





GHT M. ib,, Assistant Medical Examiner. 
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THE CLEMATIS. 


Few plants of late years have received more 
attention than the clematis for out-of-door dec- 
oration, and .feware better adapted for culti- 
vating as climbers in cool greenhouses, for cov- 
ering some unsightly object in the pleasure- 
grounds, for training on a trellis, and for train- 
ing up the posts of the veranda. “The gorgeous 
flowers of most of the varieties are really very 
attractive, the colors of the different kinds 
being white, blue, pink, and purple. The flow- 
ers of the native one (C. Virginiana) are small 
and inconspicuous, of a greenish color. C. vi- 
talba, or Travyeler’s Joy, is one of the most ram- 
pant growers in cultivation, and useful for cov- 
ering quickly any large screen or trellis. Its 
flowers, however, are small and unattractive. 
From China and Japan have been introduced 
the most showy kinds we have, and from which 
have been: raised most of the excellent varie 
ties now to be found in our gardens. Of these 
C. lanuginosa is the type. From C. patens, a 
white-fiowering one, have also been raised 
some fine varieties. 

The soil most suitable for the Clematis is a 
well-enriched, deep, open loam. There is no 
use in planting in poor soil and expecting suc- 
cess. During their seasons of vigorous growth 
they luxurjate in plenty of liquid manure. At- 
tend regularly to the training of the young 
shoots, as they soon get entangled into such a 
mass that it is almost impossible to separate 
them. A beautiful position for training them 
is on some large rock in some open exposure, 
where they generally bloom freely and form an 
inviting object. The propagation of the herba- 
ceous kinds is accomplished by dividing the 
roots just as they commence to grow. The 
climbing kinds are generally propagated from 
layers and cuttings, although, for the purpose 

ving more strength to weak varieties and 

oduce plants quickly, budding and graft- 
ing are resorted to, using for a stock C. flam- 
mula, a native of Europe, from which have been 
raised some good varieties. Cuttings of well- 
firmed young wood root most freely, especially 
if taken from plants growing in a green 
house. They should be inserted in sand on 
the benches or in pots, and get a good brisk 
bottom heat, when they will soon root; and 
if potted and grown in a genial tempera- 
ture for a short time, then placed where they 
can receive more air and kept in a cool house 
for the first year, will make excellent plants 
for putting out of doors the second year. Lay- 
ering is performed upon well-ripened shoots of 
that year’s growth by cutting about half through 
the shoot, just under a bud, and slitting an 
inch ortwo along, then pegging into a pot filled 
with some porous soil. As soon as well-rooted, 
separate from the parent plant and treat as de- 
scribed for cuttings. If the layer should not be 
well-rooted in the fall, cut off the shoot and in- 
sert as a cutting, giving a gentle heat, when it 
will soon emit roots from the cut portion. 

Pruning should be performed with caution 
on the climbing varieties, which produce flow- 
ers on last year’s young wood. Endeavor al- 
Ways to preserve as much as possible of it. 
Such kinds as produce flowers on young wood 
of same year should have all weak shoots 
thinned out, and buds that will produce good 
strong shoots encouraged. Herbaceous kinds, 
havjng perennial roots, but annual tops, re- 
quire to have the dead shoots removed before 
the young wood starts in the spring. 

It is very necessary that the ground where 
clematis of any kind is growing should be 
well mulched with some rough substance, 
which will help retain the moisture and keep a 
cooler temperature to the roots. Also during 
winter cover the ground around them with ma- 
nure, and, if practicable, cover the vines from 
the direct rays of the sun. Some of the finer 
kinds make good plants for the decoration of 
the conservatory, cither grown as specimens in 
pots or planted out and trained on the rafters. 
When grown in pots, use rough fibrous loam 
and well-decayed manure in about equal parts, 
giving a good supply of water when growing, 
and a good season of rest after their growth 
is finished. Those on rafters should be so 
pruned that as much young, vigorous growth 
be produced as possible, and trained so as to 
receive plenty of light. Such as are in pots 
look well trained on a balloon or cylindrical 
trellis, which is the most suitable for fully ex- 
posing the young shoots to light and air. 

The following is alist of some of the best 
climbing varieties for general cultivation: C. 
Jlammula, white, sweet-scented, of which there 
isa good number of varieties; azurea grandi- 
flora, violet; Fortuneii, a very large double 
white species ; Jackmanii, one of the finest; if 
not the best, in cultivation, whose flowers, which 
are very large, are of-a violet purple color, thé 
stamens being green; magnifica, a fine variety, 
of a purple color shaded and striped with red; 
John Gould Veitch, another beautiful double- 
flowering variety, of light blue color; Sophie, 
mauve flowers, petals in the center straw color ; 
e@nuginosa, light blue, very large (there are a 
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good many varieties of this fine species. It is 
a native of Japan and is there said to be most 
gorgeous when in flower); Standishii, violet 
blue, very large flowers ; viticella Hendersonii, a 
purplish blue color, very pretty. 

The following are the names of a few of the 
best herbaceous kinds: C. angustifolia, cerulea 
odorata, erecta, integrifolia, and tabulosa, 

The above short list comprises only a few of 
the excellent kinds now in cultivation ; but are 
such as have been thoroughly tested and de- 
serve the best of attention in their’ culture. 
Every year adds some new kinds to the already 
large list, of which, like every other class of 
plant which produces varieties abundantly, 
some are good and others distinct only in name. 
—M. MILTON, in “ Country Gentleman.” 





PASTURES OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


BY PROFESSOR W. 





J. BEAL, 





ONE objection often made to keeping land 
permanently in grass is that weeds come in and 
crowd out the grasses. This is only true in neg- 
lected fields, as is shown by the following: 

In a report of Lawes and Gilbert, the most 
celebrated English experimenters, they arrive 
at this general result; that those manures which 
much increased the produce of hay at the same 
time very much increased its proportion of 
graminaceous herbage, often changing the rela- 
tive quantity from 76 per cent. to 97 per cent. 
By the above they mean that the true grasses 
crowd out the weeds when the land is highly 
manured. There are a few weeds that are not 
diminished by manuring ; but the most of them 
are diminished. Lawes and Gilbert made some 
very interesting experiments with different 
manures on permanent meadow-land. 

In addition to the above, I wish to briefly re- 
fer to another remarkable point. At great labor 
and expense they tried similar pieces of meadows 
with different fertilizers. The change in rela 
tive proportion of plants in the meadow was 
very striking. 

By irrigation, in England, it has been found 
that some grasses increase, others decrease ; 
that “large and innutritious herbs in pastures 
are destroyed by irrigation, their place being 
“supplied by the best grasses.” Docks and a 
few others are an exception to this rule. 

One great cause of Geterioration of meadow- 
land the English have fully learned. That is 
“allowing grass to get too old before cutting.”’ 
This not only makes the hay of poorer quality, 
but it weakens the plants. This fact cannot be 
too strongly impressed upon farmers every- 
where. This principle is well understood and 
practiced by the gardener. He knows that his 
plants will grow larger and last longer if he 
pinches the flower-buds off or if he prevents 
them from going to seed. We can prolong the 
life of nearly every herb by preventing it from 
seeding. Wheat may be made to last another 
year beyond its usual time if the flower-stalks 
are kept cut back. Nothing is more trying to 
clover than to permit it to go to seed. The 
earlier hay is cut the better for the strength 
and longevity of the plants. Among our 
farmers there is stilla difference of opinion as 
to the best time to cut grass for hay. Most of 
them believe it is best to mow when the plants 
are in blossom; but many of them wait longer, 
I have just given a well-established rule: that, 
for the good of the plant, cut before the flowers 
appear. In The American Agriculturist for 
1875, page 213, Prof. W. O. Atwater gives the 
latest conclusions of the chemist on the proper 
time to cut hay. ‘It depends, Ist, upon the 
feeding value of the crop gathered; 2d, upon 
the value of the after-growth; 3d, upon the 
value of the roots and stubble left to enrich the 
the soil for another crop.” He says: ‘We 
are forced to the conclusion that, as far as the 
feeding value of the crop is concerned, the most 
profitable time for harvesiing clover is a little 
before the period of full blossom. The exper- 
iments upon other grasses have not been as ex- 
tensive ; but, so far as they have been made, as 
well as from analogy, we may adopt the same 
conclusions.’’ And he adds: ‘These results, 
obtained by positive science, agree with the ex- 
perience of the most observing, intelligent, 
practical men.’’ Another thing: If we cut 
early, we save more time for the second growth 
for another mowing or feeding. The whole of 
the article referred to is worthy of careful 
study. 

Iam not a chemist, nor have I made careful 
experiments to find the best time to cut hay; 
but in an address, January, 1872, printed in the 
report of the Michigan Board of Agriculture, 
on theoretical grounds, with some observation, 
I stated that grasses should be cut earlier than 
is the practice with most farmers—a little be- 
fore the plants were in flower. Several reasons 
are there given, some of which are the same as 
now given by Prof. Atwater. 

Again and again ‘the best English farmers 
have proven that it pays to drain wet land for 
the grasses. We have often seen the same 
thing done in different parts of this state; al- 
Ways with good results. Such fields stand the 
drought better and yield more and better feed, 
The sedges die out. | There is always an im- 








provement, notwithstanding the fears and cau- 
tions expressed before ditching. I cannot hear 
of a pasture anywhere which has been injpypa 
by tiling. I never expect to. 

Two other customs may now be added in the 
treatment of English pastures. The droppings 
of cattle are often broken up and scattered, to 
prevent rank spots, which are not eaten off by 
stock, It takes less time than might be sup- 
posed. They also mow off small patches of 
grass ata time where it is found running to 
seed. The small quantity at a time is readily 
eaten on the ground by the stock, as it wilts 
and partially cures. Thistles and many other 
weeds are treated in the same manner. In 
place of the weeds and seeding grasses will 
often spring up a fresh bite, very agreeable to 
stock of all kinds. In pastures in this country 
we often see June grass and other grasses seed- 
ing early in the season, thus weakening the 
roots. The dead dry tops are left all summer, 
where, if cut off in time or eaten off, there 
would be a good supply of fresh herbage all the 
season. 





THE AGRICULTURAL DEPART- 
MENT OF THE CENTENNIAL. 


TuHE following stated displays will be held 
during the Exhibition, the dates for each hay- 
ing been recently revised : 


Agricultural Products, 


Strawberries, June 7th to 15th. 
a grass butter and cheese, June 13th to 
lit 


Early summer poectanses, June 20th to 24th. 

Honey, June 20th to 24 

Raspberries and Si July 3d to 8th. 

— pomologieal products, July 18th 
to 


Melons, August 22d to 26th. 

Peaches, September 4th to 9th. 

Northern pomological products, September 
1ith to 16th. 

Autumn vegetables, September 19th to 28d. 

Cereals, September 25th to 30th. 

Potatoes and feeding roots, October 2d to 7th. 
7 ae butter and cheese, October 17th to 

st. 

Nuts, October 23d to November Ist. 

Autumn honey and wax, October 23d to No- 


vember lst, 
Field Trials, 


Mowing-machines, tedders, and hay-rakes, 
June 15th to 30th. 
Reaping-machines, July 5th to 15th. 


Live Stock. 


Horses, September Ist to 14th. 

Dogs, September Ist to 8th. 

Neat cattle, September Lore to October 4th. 
Swine, October 10th to 18th. 

Sheep, October 10th to 18th. 

Poultry, October 27th to November 6th. 


The above dates have been arranged with a 
view to the assembling in Philadelphia of soci- 
eties and associations interested in the special- 
ties above enumerated. 








OUR UNDEVELOPED FARMING 
LANDS. 


THE Murnal of Agriculture and Farmer says 
in reference to the future capital of the Missis- 
sippi Valley: 

“Tn connection with the improvement of the 
soil. which must naturally be expected of a 
population as intelligent as ours, it is important 
to note the large acreage yet untouched. For 
instance, in Kansas, of the 52,043,520 acres 
which it contains only 4,748,901 are improved. 
As we go east, the relative amount of unim- 
proved land, of course, is less; but even in Ohio 
there isa large amount of timber and swamp 
land that must sooner or later yield to the 
*woodman’s ax’ and to skillful draining. In 
Missouri and Illinois there are millions of acres 
yet untouched by the plow, and it is altogether 
possible to double the yield on that now culti- 
vated. North of the belt named are states of 
equally as good soil and as large proportion of 
uncultivated acres. South of it is a soil ex- 
tending clear to the Gulf the fertility of which 
is almost unlimited and the variety of climate 
in which enables us to grow anything good for 
man or beast in the way of fruits or grain. 
Where this great agricultural region will find a 
market into which to empty its lap of plenty is 
not just clear, but it can probably be found. 
Certain it is that St. Louis must in all the future 
be the great distributing point and the Missis- 
sippi River the great thoroughfare or outlet for 
the greatest wealth-producing districts of the 
same extent in the world.” 








WATERCRESS. 


AccoRDING to the best authority we have, the 
conditions favorable to its culture are a clear 
stream of water running over sand or gravel, 


and spring water near the source is best. The | 


plants are set in rows, with the stream, 18 
inches apart. The plants should be set in the 
water about an inch and a half deep, and when 
they begin to grow they check the current, so 
that the water rises to three inches, which is 
the proper-depth for cress. A constant current 
is necessary, as the plants will not thrive in still 
water. If the bottom of a stream where it is 
proposed to set out cress is muddy, remove the 


, mud and put in gravel. _ It fe also recommend- 


ed to clear'thé beds'and replant twice a year, 








} 


| 
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not only because accumulated mud and weeds 
are unfavorable, but because the heads become 
small by frequent cuttings. After the plants 
have been cut two or three times they begin to 
stock, and then the oftener they are cut the bet- 
ter; and in summer fifey must be cut very close. 
In favorable situations they should be cut at 
least once a week. In winter the water should 
be kept four or five inches deep.— Ohio Farmer, 
arr ----- 


NEW APPLES. 


THE Country Gentleman says: 


“Suel Foster, of Muscatine, Iowa, informs 
us that for a few years two new apples 
haye given high promise of value—namely, 
Alerson’s Early and Goff. The first-named 
takes the place of Early Harvest, ripening 
at the same time, equally or more tart, and melt- 
ing in the pie, with a very tart, tender, juicy 
flesh, and so far has proved a better bearer. 
Goff, says Mr. Foster, is ‘the largest, handsom- 
est, and best cooking apple I ever saw. Treea 
perfect beauty, very productive alternate years, 
which is rare for so large an apple; oblate, 
smooth, light yellow, sometimes almost white. 
Some have alight pink blush or touched with 
a delicate stripe on the cheek. Ripens in Sep- 
tember.’ It is described in Downing’s Second 
Appendix.” 

ro 


RURAL AND STATISTICAL ITEMS 





Tue Charleston Courier finds that Northern 
manufacturers of fertilizers have made large 
shipments to Southern ports. These have gen- 
erally passed into the interior, and in some in- 
stances were offered at unusually low rates. 
But the greater part of the shipments are be- 
lieved to be in the hands of agents, waiting buy- 
ers. It adds that the planters are poor, that 
the tendency year by year is to rely more and 
more on small grain, and to make cotton an in- 
cident, and not the main object of the year’s 
work; and the conclusion is that thtey who count 
on a big cotton crop, because of the shipment 
of fertilizers this season, will surely be disap- 
pointed. 


..The Stockton (Cal.) Jndependent states 
that many of the islands between that city and 
San Francisco Bay grow more wood upon them 
than is generally supposed. The alder tree grows 
there frequently to the size of a man’s body, 
and it gives about 60 percent. of the amount 
of heat that oak timber does, whereas willow 
timber gives a heat of but 40 per cent. of that 
of oak. 


...-To encourage tree-planting in the severa/ 
counties of Iowa, the Chicago and Northwest 
ern Railway offers a pass to Chicago and back 
forthe farmer and his wife, in each county, 
who during the year plant and keep living the 
greatest number of trees. 


. Sir John Lubbock has come to the conclu- 
sion, after patient observation, that the intelli- 
gence and sympathetic nature of bees has been 
greatly overrated. 

— 


AGRICULTURAL. 


LILIES FROM JAPAN. 
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if ans rice-lists on applicati 
panied Tone N'& CO., 15 John S8t., New York, 
PP nanny Implements, Ma- 
EVERYTHING ch Dery. and Fertilizers 
ew Catalogue, % us- 
FOR THE trations, mailed on re- 


ceipt of 10-cent stamp. 
A. B.COHU, 


I — 19 WATER ST., N. Y. 


BLAKE’S PATENT 


é Stone and Ore Breaker 


crushes all none and 
stances to a uired s 
any kind of STONE ‘or ROADS sand for 
CONCRETE, etc 
Address ‘BLAKE CRUSHER CO., 
New Haven, Conn. 


THE PHOENIX MACHINE WORKS 


CHANDLER & TAYLOR, Proprietors, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Portable Engines, 
paneer reg Engines, 
Circular Saw Mills, 
Mulay Saw Mills, 
: Shingle Machines, 
> Tile sass 











Bee ater 
rs and Equalizers, Circular Cross Cut 


Stave a 
Sawa, Mill Gearing, Pulleys, Shafting, and Job Work 
Indianapolis, Ind 


SOLUBLE _. 
PACIFIC CUANO. 


A No. 1 Fertilizer. 


Itis Prompt, Active, and Reliable. Nine years’ suc- 
¢éssful use has shown it to ey of the very highest qual- 
ity. Price moderate. d standard 


teed. For further particulars address 


generally. 








PATIO OU AO OF! Boston; or 
E, N. PARI Windanr. bone 





60,000 now in Use. 


‘HE leading Cultivator 
of this haan, which — 
become a standard im- 
lement in all Corn-grow- 
nling regions, and is fast 
becoming 80 for the cultiva- 
— of Cotton, and crops of 


Address Deere & | Compiy's 
Plow Works, Moline, 
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The Celebrated Eclipse Wind Mills 


Pump water from Wat, Spring or River, 
and foree it to any height er locality, 
for Houss, Garpsn, Barn or Stock 

use; also ind feed 








and meals, saw 








free, 
Eclipse ‘Wind ‘Min Oo, = 
A. J. ‘CORCORAN, Eastern Agent, 7¢ John Sty N. Y 





BEAUTIFUL EVERBLOOMING 


5SES 


Str ‘ot Roses ; suitable for immediate flowering, 
sent safely b me a i Od, ag se paw 


all labeled, 
35 do. $5. eS eek 9 4a,83:,2 Ay bo 
sifcent Beetioes Rose fo ever x. *% wort 
order Send for our ne 


We are the’ largest ‘owers in fg ® and 


allow purchasers to make thew own selections. ine 
faction pp tances. Address THE DI NGHE & 
tag D CO., ROSE GROWERS, West Grove, Chester 


CRIMPED BOXES. 


A style of goods originating 
with us and manufactured 
only by us. The four sides 
are formed of one continuous 
piece of wood, the corners 
being turned or crimped by machinery, without 
cutting or materially weakening the rim. 


HINGE-COVER CRIMPED BOXES, 


for mailing and other purposes. Lighter, more 
durable, and cheaper than paper. 


For Grapes, small fruits, and all purposes where a 
light, cheap, and strong box is required they haveno 
equal. 


TOMATO AND VERBENA BOXES. 


Cheap and strong. They retain the moisture better 
than an open-work basket. 


These goods can be shipped in flats and put together 
when used. Orders promptly filled. Price-list sent 
on application. Samples sent by mail on receipt of 
ten cents. 


We are also manufacturers of Wood Acid and Pow- 
dered Charcoal. 


Address 


CONVERSE & CO., 


RINDCE, N. H. 


THE CHARTER OAK SWIVEL PLOW. 














THE ONLY PERFECT SWIVEL PLOW. 
The season of 1875 has proved by actual use of over 
800 plows that it has no equal, 
Send for illustrated circular, with full particulars, to 
The Higganum Manufacturing Co., 
HIGGAN OM, CONN. 





OVER 35,000 IN USE. 
“ PHUADELPARY 





THE BEST FOR PRACTICAL PURPOSES. 
SEVEN SIZES HAND MACHINES, 
TWO STYLES HORSE MACHINES. 
The most complete and Hams Lawn Mowers in the 
orld. 


The sales exceed all other Lawn Mowers combined. 


aan reduced for 1876. Send for Descriptive Cat- 
ogue, 


CRAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE, 
PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS, 
No. 631 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


LANDS FOR SALE. 


1,200,000 Acres in Southwest Missouri. 
FIRST-CLASS STOCK FARMS, 
EXCELLENT AGRICULTURAL LANDS, 
BEST TOBACCO REGION 
IN THE WEST. 

SHORT WINTERS—NO GRASSHOPPERS. 

Good Markets and a Healthy Country. 
Prices $2.50 to $10 an Acre. 


TERMS: One-tenth down, balance in seven years 
at seven per cent. interest. 


FREE TRANSPORTATION 
to the lands furnished purchasers. For circulars, 
guides, maps, etc., address 

A. L. DEANE, Land Commissioner, St. Louis. 











STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 
ure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


New You Sitice 138 


Newark, 
Farmers and ers are te apace to ine ods 


|AVERICL GC 


it in various sections of the 
residences in the country, furnish free 

















THE INDEPENDENT 
ARE YOU COINC TO PAINT? 


USE NONE BUT THE 


EMICAL PAINT. 





For sale in every section of the country. 


Itis the Original and Only Reliable Mixed Paint, Mixed Ready for Ose. 
PRICE REDUCED. 
ONE HUNDRED BEAUTIFUL TINTS AND COLORS, 


It is the most DURABLE Paintinuse. Itis the HANDSOMEST 
NOMICAL Paint made. net has received the highest endorsement sees ose < of of pemnons who have used 
3 Snes cards, together, ee a testi 


Paint made. It is the most ECO- 


LUSCHEMICAL PAINT CO, 
$2 Burling Slip, New York City. 








SEWERCASSHUTOFF. 





JENNINGS’ PAT. Ww. CLOSETS. 




















JENNINGS’ PATENT SIX- 
\ PERSON URINAL. 





94 Beekman Street; - - 





JENNINGS PATENT TIP-UP 
AVATORY 





A ee to man 





TROY BELLS. 


DNES D. 
d Established Tay Bell Foundry 
ufactur ose superior Bells which 


lar attention given to Church Relis, Chimes, and Peals of 


. Dlustrated Catalogue sent free. 








BUCKEYE BELL 
Bstablished in 1831. 
Superior Bells of ea cee and Tin, 
pecawn e's hg wad the best 

ngs, for 







ante 
lilustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second St.,Cincinnati 











JENNINGS’ PATENT 


E- 
JENNINGS’ PAT. CRADL DISINFECTOR. — 


ul IPPED URINAL. 





— 


A large stock of Plumbers’ materials, all te which a are NOVELTIES and SPECIALTIES, having the special 
object of preventing the rising of sewer-gas in dwellings. 
JENNINGS’ SANITARY DEPOT, A.G. MYERS, Manager, 
Works 9 and 11 Hague Street, - - - = 


Full information in circulars sent on application. 


NEW YORK. 





RAT HATHy 


Weta 
| “ MOULTO 
JUSTABLE N RO 





THE 


PERFECT CLOTHES WRINGER, 
THE “ PROVIDENCE,” 


A PERFECT CHARM. 
A Household Necessity. 


Has the latest Improvements, with 
all the Aaa for thorough 
work. 


Having metal journals, it runs very easy. Does 
not smear the clothes. Has solid White Rubber 
Rolls. Is quickly adjusted to any style of Tub, and 
cannot grind between the gears 

The ‘ Household Wringer” ‘same as PROV] 
DENCE, only without c 

Circulars sent upon application. 


PROVIDENCE TOOL COMPANY 


11 Warren St., New York. 


:H. B. NEWHALL, Agent. 





BEST IN _ THE WORLD. 
BLATCALEY’S 
HORIZONTAL 





= omy and perfection of its 
work is entirely unequal- 
be The closed head will save 3 ice onca in one season 
sue? fo for pat. machine. The tub requires but one 
fill reeze. Sizes, 3 to 40 quarts. Visitors are 
cordate invited, when in pe. to the Big Exhibi- 
tion, to come and see us, or send for descriptive cir- 
cular and peme-tet RB arrangements made 
with the trade. ines can also be seen at the 
Centennial Ehibition ye Hall, Cor. Aisles 
ssa d N, Column Letter 
G. BLATCHLEY, Manuf'r, 506 Commerce S8t., Phil. 


LANE & BODLEY, 
John and Water Streets, Cincinnati, 
Manufacturers of the Best 


FARM ENGINE, 


Mounted and ready for use. Send for our Dlustrated 
Catalogue. 








Holbrock’s ha New 








PRAIRIE LANDS. 


The ign ' Chance f ‘or Good 
TEN po nw gg <I = etry ea tnterest. 
Don't a aan many oem it go to a country that has neon 


Send your address Uy 
to Land Co Coun Ba ae Mt R. R., LING- 
owa, sae i remeve FREE cop wa and 
th CHART OF Ss and 
ROUND-TRIP RATES. 





“PORTLAND, ROMAN, & KEENE'S 
CEMENTS. 


8. L. MERCHANT & CO., Importers, 
Entrance on Maiden Lane), 76 South Street, N. Y 
Remit 10c. postage for Practical Treatise on Cements. 





RANDALL’S ENGLISH FOOD. 


ovine 8 st. St. e: 
“Boerum Place, Brooklyn, N.Y. Cor- 


aby, 12 
nee solicited for agencies. Apply to Phil- 
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$252$50 PER DAY 


CAN ACTUALLY BE MADE WITH THE 


rae Well Auger 








WE MEAN IT! 


And are prepared to demonstrate the fact. 





OUR AUGERS ure operated entirely by 
yet add and ru it hore at the rate 
Pod 20 PER H They bore 


370.6 FEET IN DIAMETER, 


And ANY DEPTH REQUIRED. They will 
bore in 


All kinds of Earth, Soft Sand and 
Limestone, Bituminous Stone 
Coal, Slate and Hardpan. 


And we MAKE the BEST of WELLS in 
QUICKSAND. 
GOOD ACTIVE AGENTS Wanted in 
every State and County in the United States, 
Send for our Illustrated Catalogu 


ie, terms. 
re ges = Fs our cee 


ORE <1 WESTERN WELL AUGER Oo, 


BLOOMFIELD, DAVIS CO., IOWA. 
_ #@State in what paper you saw this adver. 
tisement, 


MENEELYS' BELLS. 


© genuine Troy Church Be lis, known to the 
public since 1826, Which ave acquired & repata#on 
= ualed by any and a sale exceeding that of a 


a0. Address either TROY or WEST TROY, N. ¥, 
MENEELY & COMPANY. 


= a 


MEDICAL. 


Clark’s A«Be~ 


cower Sails to give a ppetit:. fies the poe 
restores tu five iver tt its. sei ive health 
Spore It is the best remedy in existence for the Sore 
ot Dyspepsia, Loss of Appetite, Sourness of Stomach, 
Sick Headache, Chronic Diarrhea, Liver — epee. 
Biligmaness, Jaundice Consum pti ti Ca- 
Rheumatism. Erysipelas, Salt Hheum i voce: 
and oan General Debility, Nervous Headache, and 


Female Diseases. 
A REWARD 

was for three ec offered for any case of the above 
diseases whick could not be cured by Clark’s Anti- 
Bilious yy 

It is solid y nearly every druggist in the United 
States. Price, $1 per =— 
R. C. & C. 8. CLA 

Clev , O. 











Opium and Morphine Gure, 


The original and caly pBiabig and has not failed in a 
single case for twen ont haga 
Address THO. Ss Ge FAY, Secre etary. 

Sixth ‘Avenue. ew York 





CRUMB’S IMPROVED HARD-RUBBER 
POCKET INHALER! 


For all Catarrhal and Throat Af- 
fections, 


The Ozonized Inh&alant saturating the 
packing A reacts on the genarator B, 
i remedial vapors, which, in- 

haled by nozzles CC, or Mouth- Piece D, 
eradicate all disease and inflammation 
from the membranes of Head and 
Throat, certainly curing Catarrh, Head- 
ache, Bronchitis, Clergymen’s Sore 
Throat, Loss of Voice, Asthmatical 
Afiections, and Foul Breath. Easily 

managed. Sold by druggists or mailed 
you with seat for3 months on re- 


ceipt of 
R. W. R. CRUMB, Agt. 
(Baconed 3.) All letters soliciting advice on 
‘HRONIC DISEASES should enclose $1 for re eply. 
Address DR. W. R. CRUMB, Buffalo, N. 
Lock-Box 37. 


URAL MOUNTAIN 


JELESO WATER 


is a concentration of all the curative auaiitios of “pee 
most celebrated Mineral Springs in the world. Each 
bottle contains eighty doses and is equal to over 
one hundred bottles of the Natura! Spring Water. 

Asa Tonic it is unsurpassed, having had most re- 
markable success in curing some of the most aggra- 
vated cases of Dyspepsia, Nervousness, and General 
Debilit It is simple, harmless, and cragee to 
take. if used as a pargle in its pure state, on the 
first appearance of Diphtheria and all other Throat 
diseases, it works like magic. It arrests the progress 
of and cures such complaints in less than twenty- 
four hours. It = reatly alleviate or entirely cure 
the worst cuses of Rheumatism. 

Eczema and all other diseases of the skin, Prickly 
Heat, Poisoning by Ivy, Sumacy or Oak are quickly 
cured by the use of Jeleso Water. We will forward 
three bottles of the medicine to any part of the 
United States, free of expressage, on receipt of the 
price, $1 per bottle. Send for Circular, containing 
testimonials and directions. 

For sale by all Druggists and by 


WARREN & CO., Proprietors, 
20 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. 


KNNNE® (OINTMENT 
Cures SORES, 
Burns, Cuts. 


GF RMNS WounNDs &o.&c. 
EAU FIGARO 


Restores to their original color in afew days 


GRAY HAIR or BEARD. 
Sold by Druggists and Barbers 

E. FOUGERA & CO.,30 North William St., N. Y., 
Agents for the United States. 


Blancard’s Pills 


of Iodide ofr Iron 


Especially recommended for Serofulous and de- 
bilitated Constitutions and female mye 
as Chlorosis, Leucorrhea, Ameno: 







































omen S &ec. Sold by yn Price $0.75 & $1.25 
per bottle. E. Foucera & Co. Agents, New York 
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Thousands visit the Mineral Springs, here and 
abroad, and spend thousands of dollars in search for 
health, when a few doses of 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient~ 


would accomplish the same reslts, at the cost of a 
few cents. It has been tried fora quarter of a cen- 
tury and more, and with invariable good results. It 
does its work gently, yet thoroughly, cleaning up as 
it goes, and leaves no bad effects. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


FE. I. HORSMAN, 


AGENT FOR THE CELEBRATED EAGLE 





Safes 


FLAGS. LANTERNS, EALLOONS. éc. 


CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES 
Furnished with EXHIBITIONS on 


liberal terms, ranging 
to $20 each 
np for Estimates and Lilustrated 


* 12 JOHN ST., New York. 


And 100-WILLIAM STREET. 
Me od 


BR OTHER AND. SQUARE 


PIANOS 


ARE MATCHLESS. 
83 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


Get the GENUIME! Beware of Imitations 
THOMSON’S PATENT 


GLOVE- spre CORSETS. 


















EACH pS ES EIGHT 
cones? GRADES 
stamped oF 
“ THOMSON ” 
with FINISH, 
TRADE- AND EACH 
MARK A 

A CROWN. 
ner give en- PERFECT 

re satisfac- 
tion. Every FIT. 
lady who has Be sure to 
worn them 
recommends get the 
them Genuine. 


A NOVELTY.—Thomson’s Patent Solid-fastening 
Ca ped Corset Steels. They are UNBREAKABLE 
their fastenings do not abrade the o- 
aor sale by first-class dealers everyw 
THOMSON, LANGDON & CO., “N. Y. 
Sole Importers and Patentees for the U.S. 


1776. 1876. 
MOSEMAN’S 


~ HORSES OF AMERICA. 


Containing correct likenesses of many of the most 
noted Trotting and Running Horses of this country, 
with their history, doings, etc., together with many 
illustrations of useful and much-needed articles of 
horse-wear, new inventions, etc., connected with the 
trade, with prices attached, by 


C. M. MOSEMAN & BROTHER, 


HARNESS MANUFACTURERS, 
NEW YORK. 


Copies of this book may be had for 50 cents. 


HORSMAN'S 


INDESTRUCTIBLE CROUUET, 





















ea 


Noanjury t  eeges a Send 
f 


star e 3 for descriptive pricé 


E. I. HORSMAN, 72 John St., N 
















MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN 

Branch Warehouses 

and 87 John st.. New York 

and 197 Lake st., Chicago. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS, 
Engines, Pu 
Iron 
Hydrant, Street Washers, 
Works FOUNDED IN 1832, 
Highest Meda! awarded 
= them by the Universal Ex- 


Barta at Paris, France, in 
and Vienna, Austria, in 










THE UNIQUE HAIR CRIMPER. 






Tt is novel, sare, Nght, = Am ow te and does not break 

the hair; does i. Me 1 pair 10 cts; 3 pair 

85 cts. acaahde oidenlers. ‘i he 
WELLS \. CO. 86 Sudbury Boston, Mass, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


ALACE ORGANS 
THE BEST IN THE 
— WORLD — 


Manufactured by the oot ete &B 
of Worcester, Mass., and 











E Seach co., 
oledo, 


The only organ made in which is successfully com- 
bined the following essential qualities of tone: power, 
depth, brilliancy, and sympathetic delicacy. 

The most exquisitely beautiful solo effects ever pro- 
duced. 

The only stop-action ever invented that can not be 
disarranged by use. 

The only organ made with bellows capacity so great 
that it requires but little effort with the feet to supply 
all the air desired. 

The best made and most elegant cases in market. 

Noshoddy ornaments used—nothing but solid wood. 
Every Organ fully warranted for five years. 

Write to us for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List, 
which will be mailed postpaid on application. Address 


LORINC & BLAKE ORCAN CO. 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 





CENTENNIAL 
TRAVELERS 


Are invited to visit our Stores and examine our stock of Ready 
Made Garments and Piece Goods. Superiority of style, economy 
of price and variety of stock, are some of the special advantages we 


“DEVLIN & CO. 


BROADWAY AND GRAND ST. BROADWAY AND WARREN ST- 











MILK OF MACNESIA 





is endorsed and prescribed by the leading physicians throughout the country as the best 
preparation known for all Paeebed < conditions of the stomach, and is greatly s rto 
Calcined and Carbonate of Magnesi — y capenyy 

It immediately 7 certainly cures Dy! 


SPEPSIA, INDIGESTION, HEARTBURN, SOUR 
STOMACH, and HEA itomach. 


ACHES caused by acidity of the s' 
pt e pleasant taste and milklike smoothness of this apy renders it very val- 
§ uable for infants, requiring no persuasion to induce them to take it. 

It Ping main ‘prevents ood souring on the a — will actas a laxative, when 
used as dineste It is also goonieniy | adapted to femal 

Milk of rrects bad taste y ‘the mouth and renders impu | 
breath Es. and agreeable. La Lese once using this — will find it of pen ~y rea 
value as to make it a standard remedy in every house le by all druggists. 














TRAPHAGEN, HUNTER & CO. 
CLOTHIERS 


398, 400 & 402 BOWERY, N. Y. 


Gent's and Children’s Fashionable 
Clothing Ready Made and to order. 

No House Can, No House Shall 
give a Better Article for the 


MONEY. 








BEST PASTE BLACKING 


173 and 175 Washington 





A CENTENNIAL SHINE FOR TEN GENTS. 


BIXBY’S “BEST” 


SHOE BLACKING. 


ACKNOWLEDGED THE 


IN THE WORLD. 


100 Boyswill Exhibit ‘‘Bixby’s Best” at the Great International Exhibition. 


Ss. M. BIXBY & CO., 
Street, New. York City. 








THE STAR WELL AND 
PROSPECTING AUGER. 


Beres anything STEEL will cut. Is unequal l 
posedliag UICKSARD and GRAVEL. y hd 


A necessary. Send stamp for new 


Catalogue 
STAR AUCER Co.,, 
303 South Canal Street, 
Chicago, IIL. 























“ THE LYDEPENDENT” PREss, Nos. 31 AND 23 ROss STRERT, 


















[June 8, 1876. 
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8184x0820 THING. Ay 
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MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANYW’S 


FINE SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Trade me Black. 


ELEGANT Le NEW D DESIGNS. 


Factories, fiiddinown, Conn. 
w Room, 13 John Street, N. Y 


Vows \ 


poe WA 
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92 Bak Street ork ; 
173 West 4th Street, "Usenet, Ohio. 


FIREWORKS 


AND EVERYTHING REQUISITE FOR 


CENTENNIAL DISPLAYS, 


SAFEST, BEST, AND MOST BRIL- |. 
LIANT GOODS. 


The Unexcelled Fireworks Co., 
112 CHAMBERS STREET, 


NEW YORK. 
Send for Price-list. 


FURNITURE. 


LARGEST FACTORY IN NEW ENGLAND, 
THE LARGEST STOCK, : 
THE BEST STYLES, 
THE LOWEST PRICES. 
Persons who contemplate 

purchasing house or office 
niture should visit our ware- 
rooms before deciding, as w 
have unequaled facilities for 
furnishing the best articles at 











the lowest prices. Estimates 
for furnish halls, banks, 
churches, lodge-rooms, etc., 


will be furnished at short no- § 
tice. 4 
OUR PATENT KOCKER 


F. M. HOLMES & CO., 


WAREROOMS 186 HANOVER ST., 
BOSTON. 


mC. E. DOLLIVER; 


MANUFACTURER OF 
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AWNINGS, 


TENTS, FLAGS, 





BANNERS. 


74 Bleecker Street, Corner Broadway. 


AWNINGS, FLAGS, CANOPIES, DECORATIONS, 
DANCING CLOTHS’ furnished for weddings and 
parties. ces to suit the times es. 








woodwork, etc. Sheathing and Liniog Felts. et 
Ready for use and gaily ap lied. 


Send for Pamphlets, Price Li Terms to Dealers,eto 


H. W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
Amateur Workers © 


can find everything they desire in 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS 


and four books of 
BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 
Send 3c. stamp for our new and enlarged catalogue 
and price-list (fourth edition just issued) to 
CEO. W. READ & CO., 
186 to 200 Lewis St., footof 5th to 6thsts., E.R., N.Y. 


WW, F. pTOEe a” Man- 
rnes's Pat- 

t hounePOWEE MACHINE- 
LL WS, LATHES, 

























The only foot-po mes mepehinery 
oer r yout made io mene 








B ince to att 
Send for SThestrateg Catalogue. 
ROCKFORD, Wignebagp County 















